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Flizabeth S. Dixon 
1873-1943 


LUMNI and old friends of the School of Social Service Administration 
A shared a common loss in the death of Elizabeth Dixon. Miss Dixon 
was best known as a distinguished teacher of case work; but, over her 
long association with the School, she had contributed in many other ways to 
the establishment of a program of professional education in a new profession- 
al field. When she first came to the “Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy’’ nearly thirty years ago, she was one of the mature competent students 
attracted by a new profession and by the promise of a new field. She had been 
an unusually successful high-school teacher and she came from a family of 
teachers. Her grandfather had been an English schoolmaster, and her father 
and mother were both born in England. Her sister was on the faculty of an 
eastern college, and her brother was chairman of the economics department at 
Princeton University. 

When she came to the “‘School of Civics” she had imagination, an interest in 
a new field of service for women, and she proved to be an eager and able re- 
cruit. She joined the staff of the United Charities, where her executive ability 
was promptly recognized, and she was soon made a district secretary in one of 
the old West Side areas. Four years later Miss Breckinridge, who was dean of 
the “old School,” persuaded Miss Dixon to come back to the School to take 
charge of the registrar’s office, and she remained an invaluable staff member for 
the next twenty-five years. Miss Dixon’s office was open to students at all 
times. She interviewed new students, arranged their field-work assignments, 
interviewed their supervisors, and worked out the Chicago plan of placing stu- 
dents in their first “jobs,” carefully chosen to give them a continuing educa- 
tional experience. When the “old School” was moved to the University in 
1920, she moved with the School. At the University she became associate pro- 
fessor of case work, and her interest in the field of professional education con- 
tinued without any interruption. To the thousands of social workers who have 
been Chicago students Miss Dixon is known as an unusually gifted teacher and 
a wise counselor. She not only had the ability to prepare new material from a 
new field for classroom use but she had a rare gift of humor as well as an unfail- 
ing interest in helping those who were timid or discouraged. She was a guide, 
philosopher, and friend not only to very large numbers of students but to her 
colleagues, particularly to the younger members of the School faculty. 

She had a serene, gracious, and beautiful presence; and she kept the appear- 
ance of being young with her close association with the interests of the younger 
group. Her wide range of interests, which took her to Swedish towns and Nor- 
wegian fjords in the summer and to the most destitute areas of Chicago in the 
winter, gave her an understanding of people and an interest in people, which 
in turn gave her a philosophy of life that students and friends alike found help- 
ful. For many years she attended regularly the sessions of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, where she always met large numbers of old students 
and talked over their hopes and difficulties in her wise and friendly way. 

Miss Dixon was one of the pioneers who believed that the experience in the 
field should be closely integrated with classroom teaching. She made one of the 























early experiments—perhaps the first of such experiments—of having a member 
of the School faculty serve both as a field-work supervisor and classroom teach- 
er. By arrangement with the United Charities in 1926-27, Miss Dixon divided 
her time between their Stockyards District and the University classroom. She 
was always a full-time member of the University faculty and she never accept- 
ed a salary from the Charities, but she put in long hours in the field as a con- 
tribution to the work of the Charities while she was teaching University stu- 
dents. She did this because she believed that students in the field needed bet- 
ter teaching than they were able to get from the overburdened agency offices, 
and her enthusiastic conviction that she had found a method of teaching case 
work in practice led to the establishment of new and better standards for field- 
work instruction not only in Chicago but in other schools. 

Like Mark Hopkins, Miss Dixon could teach anywhere, whether she was in 
an academic classroom or a dingy room in a dingy office in a noisy street in a 
congested area. She was constantly working to improve the practice of case 
work; and she knew at first hand not only the difficulties of the beginning stu- 
dents but, also, the difficulties that they would soon face when they took over 
the responsibility of trying to meet the needs of people asking for help. Her 
textbook, Social Case Records: Family Welfare, has had wide use as a sound 
method of introduction to general case-work practice, particularly for those 
going into public welfare work, a field of service which has attracted such large 
numbers of Chicago students. 

When the great depression overwhelmed the professional schools with the 
cry for “trained workers,’ Miss Dixon was quick, generous, and tireless in 
helping to meet the emergency demands. She added new classes to her already 
* heavy schedule and taught in the evening when there was a request for an eve- 
ning class. She organized new field-work units in the Unemployment Relief 
Service when doubting Thomases said you could not teach case work in an 
emergency office. She worked vigorously to find competent field-work super- 
visors who could be taken on the University staff and whose salaries would be 
paid by the University but who were assigned to full-time field-work teaching 
in the new public relief “stations.” And she taught the supervisors how to get 
a good educational return to the University student even when the offices 
where the work was done were confused and inadequately staffed. She was in 
and out of one “relief station” after another, trying to help the supervisors and 
the students. It was a never-to-be-forgotten opportunity for service, and she 
was prompt to use this opportunity to help the public relief program on the 
one hand and at the same time help the University students who were to take 
charge of similar offices in remote towns and counties in all parts of the country. 
When new applications for admission to the School came in, and all the field- 
work places were filled, she would say, “Never mind, we can organize a new 
unit and I can take it myself if we do not find a good supervisor.” She was a 
gifted teacher, but she was also a devoted public servant. 

A wise counselor and a warm friend of literally thousands of social workers 
who have come from the Chicago School, she will be remembered with grati- 
tude and affection. 

She would be glad to have us end this brief notice with a word from Jane 
Addams, whom she knew so well and admired so sincerely, and we close with 
the quotation which Miss Addams used as the title of one of her last books: 


“The Excellent Becomes the Permanent” 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AMONG GIRLS 


ELSA CASTENDYCK AND SOPHIA ROBISON 


URING the past two years the 
D United States has witnessed a 
great resurgence of interest in 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
This is indicated in the numerous news 
items and articles in the daily press and 
popular magazines of today; in the re- 
ports of studies, investigations, and rec- 
ommendations for programs appearing 
in scientific and professional literature; 
and in the requests for information and 
advice received almost daily by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau from individuals and com- 
munity groups varying widely in previ- 
ous experience and interest in this sub- 
ject. On every hand reference is made to 
the increase in the extent and the change 
in the character of the problem. Although 
some of this interest may be due in part 
to the dramatic quality attached to the 
subject of delinquency and crime, to a 
far greater degree it is due to apprehen- 
sion or alarm growing out of reports of 
increases in delinquency and to recogni- 
tion that the incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency serves as one measure of the ex- 
tent to which wartime conditions are af- 
fecting the lives of children and young 
people. 
It is not difficult to locate the wartime 
factors that might result in an upward 
trend in delinquency in the United 
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States. The increased mobility of fami- 
lies and young people, the drifting of 
young girls from rural areas to seek em- 
ployment in urban centers and near 
camps—employment sometimes found in 
cheap restaurants, taverns, and “honky 
tonks”’; the large number of young peo- 
ple leaving school for full-time employ- 
ment and those carrying part-time work 
after school, often under adverse condi- 
tions that are inherent in the type of em- 
ployment in which they are engaged; the 
ever increasing number of women em- 
ployed in activities outside their own 
homes, and the absence of the fathers 
who are serving in the armed forces or 
other branches of the war effort; crowd- 
ed living quarters; lack of recreational 
and leisure-time facilities; overcrowded 
schools with inadequate and inappropri- 
ate equipment; and the absence of social 
and legal measures for the protection of 
children and young people from unwhole- 
some community influences—all these 
might act individually or collectively as 
precipitating causes of delinquency. 
Statistics of arrests and appearances 
in courts are frequently quoted as evi- 
dence of the extent of the increase. But 
delinquency is a problem that is not 
readily susceptible to accurate and com- 
plete statistical measurement, nor are 
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there at present the mechanisms to make 
such measurement possible. Certain dif- 
ficulties are readily apparent. Among 
these is the fact that we are attempting 
to measure symptomatic behavior, the 
significance of which may be subject to 
various interpretations. We must first 
reach a common agreement as to the 
meaning of the terms “delinquent” and 
“delinquency.” 

Measurement based on court appear- 
ances or arrests is also subject to ques- 
tion because this information covers 
only a selected group of individuals. We 
all know that there are many individuals 
whose conduct is socially unacceptable, 
although it has escaped the attention of 
law-enforcement agencies. From the 
standpoint of community concern with 
delinquency, the many unhappy, mal- 
adjusted, and neurotic children who fail 
to come to the attention of agencies and 
courts, yet who make up a large group of 
individuals who are potential delin- 
quents, easily precipitated into delin- 
quency by unfavorable environment, are 
of importance equal to those already de- 
linquent in the legal sense. 

The question may also be raised as to 
whether conclusive evidence of increase 
in juvenile delinquency is presented by 
the statistics of juvenile courts." It is rec- 
ognized that the number of cases dealt 
with by juvenile courts is affected by 
varying factors, such as increased avail- 
ability of resources for discovery and 
treatment of behavior problems without 
referral to the court, changes in the pol- 
icy and attitude of the police with respect 
to the use of the court, the intake policy 
of the court itself, and community atti- 
tudes toward certain problems. These 
factors not only affect the number of 


tA forthcoming publication of the Children’s 
Bureau will present juvenile-court statistics for 1940, 
1941, and 1942, pointing out the limitations of these 
statistics and their implications. The report includes 
a discussion of methods of improving the data. 
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children dealt with by the courts but also 
present difficulties in making compari- 
sons with such data as are available as to 
other localities or other periods. 

Although we may lack the means of 
comprehensive measurement of the prob- 
lem of delinquent behavior, evidence of 
increase in wartime over peacetime fig- 
ures is apparent in recent reports from 
varied and reliable sources. Field re- 
ports of representatives of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor and other public and private 
agencies and special studies and reports 
of particular communities indicate that 
the problem is of sufficient proportions to 
warrant concern. It has been pointed out 
that in an epidemic the first task of the 
responsible authorities is to stamp out 
the underlying causes, although the 
counting of cases of illness to determine 
its extent follows on the heels of such 
efforts. 

Despite the many limitations of off- 
cial statistics as a measure either of the 
extent of juvenile delinquency in any 
given community or of its general in- 
crease or decrease in wartime, it is an in- 
disputable fact that more girls have been 
brought to juvenile courts reporting to 
the Children’s Bureau each year since 
1940. 

The tables below, compiled for the 
twenty-six courts that made returns on 
individual statistical cards for each of 
the three years, show interesting varia- 
tions in the numbers of cases of white and 
Negro girls disposed of by these courts, 
in the reasons for reference, the petition- 
ers, and the disposition accorded them. 
The category “white” includes Mexicans; 
the category “Negro” includes Negro 
and other colored races. 

Although it would be desirable to base 
a statement on the increase in juvenile 
delinquency statistics for girls on a wider 
distribution of courts that would repre- 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AMONG GIRLS 


TABLE 1* 


RACE OF ALL CASES OF DELINQUENT GIRLS DISPOSED OF BY 26 JUVENILE COURTS 
1940, 1941, AND 1942, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

















NuMBER OF DELINQUENCY CASES 
AREA WITH PRINCIPAL City SERVED By Court, Whitet Te 
BY STATE, AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
1940 1941 1942 1940 1941 1942 
HM GSVIRIONS 2 of io cc. siere ai Reece oan 2,233 | 2,619 | 3,342 | 796 828 996 
LCC a a rere Lat Omer cere] © Ne Clee ee oon Bek.) beeen Boe 
Middle Atlantic. ...........0.6 000080. 65 56 85 4 6 8 
New Jersey: 
Hudson County (Jersey City){..... 33 42 42 4 2 5 
Pennsylvania: 

Berks County (Reading){.......... 13 4 To] eerie eeeeieey Alamo 

Montgomery County (Norristown)tf. 19 10 (| Dr 4 4 
East North Central................... 1,003 | 1,193 | 1,617 130 164 153 

Indiana: 

Allen County (Fort Wayne)........ 37 44 42 a 6 7 

Lake County (Gary).............. 46 81 126 14 13 10 

Marion County (Indianapolis)...... 157 198 282 35 61 40 

St. Joseph County (South Bend).... 112 174 164 26 10 23 

Vanderburgh County (Evansville)... 52 35 52 7 7 18 

Michigan: 
Kent County (Grand Rapids)t..... 56 45 66 2 I 4 
Oakland County (Pontiac){........ 29 43 go 3 I 6 
Wisconsin: 
Milwaukee County (Milwaukee). ... 514 573 795 39 65 45 
West North Central................... 239 264 318 15 32 24 
Minnesota: 
Hennepin County (Minneapolis) f§. . 185 211 277 8 12 II 
Towa: 
Polk County (Des Moines)......... 54 53 41 7 20 13 
BOUM RUMGC Coie ees po es eek Saree 401 509 606 | 610 590 760 

Maryland: 

Baltimore (city) Ee. .s.....2 000.022. 100 127 152 | 180 187 255 
District of Columbia: 

Washington (city)................. 71 78 73.) 214 180 251 
Virginia: 

ane gc ge ee 50 78 I5I 47 75 37 
South Carolina: 

Greenville County (Greenville). .... 20 24 28 15 13 29 
Georgia: 

Fulton County (Atlanta)........... 74 118 104 | II5 89 138 
Florida: 

Dade County (Miami)f............ 86 84 98 39 46 50 
BO DC i eee Cane Cn See PRN CREE Cerne 
West South Central................... 41 65 64 33 31 34 

Louisiana: 
Caddo Parish (Shreveport)......... 41 65 64 33 31 34 























* Source: Forthcoming Children’s Bureau report on juvenile-court statistics, 1940, 1941, 1942, and the 


measurement of juvenile delinquency. 


t Includes Mexicans. 


t Reports official cases only. 


§ Excludes traffic violations. 
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TABLE 1—Continued Ne 
= fro 
NUMBER OF DELINQUENCY CASES 4 dre 
tio 
gaa obseegttirochens~tenlireaaa Whitet Negro and Other / wa 
} rak 
1940 1941 1942 1940 1941 1942 7 Ne 
gir 
rae Ee Oe ae PRT Te Ora 351 373 464 2 3 3 wa 
First District (Ogden)............. 80 72 7a Ae er a epee | (ae eae 4 Th 
Second District (Salt Lake City).... 154 139 dal eee I 3 d No 
Third District (Provo)............. 79 149 173 2 7h cone ae 

Fourth District (Cedar City)....... 38 13 tv | Aer ee| CAs el eae the 
EN cnt ras is eisecces aes Wore res 133 159 188 2 2 14 ty | 
Washington: ; ] 
Pierce County (Tacoma)........... 44 71 83 I I 5 : wh 

Spokane County (Spokane)......... 89 88 105 I I 9 . 
linc 
|| Designations of Utah district courts were changed March 1, 1942, from 7 districts to 4 districts. Revised wit 
grouping of districts has been applied. ma 
sent the whole country, the statistics be- of the figures it would be necessary to be | 
low present some interesting challenges know the population distribution in 1942 ior 
for other communities, which may serve and other equally unavailable facts, such fen: 
as a Starting point for community attack as the amount of mobility from commu- act: 
on the real problem: What is the behav- nity to community. This would furnish boy 
ior about which the community should a fairer basis than the population on the \ 
be concerned, how much of it is there, day of the census. In spite of these limi- cen 
and what is being done about it? tations, the following inferences are still 194 
Table 1 indicates that, for each year warranted. In the twenty-six areas com- casi 
since 1940, more girls have become bined there were, in proportion to the ste 
known to these twenty-six courts than in population distribution of girls, three Ne- 44 
each preceding year. The increase among gro girls for each white girl in 1940. In and 
white girls represents almost 50 per cent, 1941 the ratio had decreased to about bas 
or from 2,233 to 3,342, and among the two and one-half Negro girls for each ~ the 
Negro girls about 25 per cent, or from white girl, and in 1942 to slightly more | girl 
796 to 996, for the combined courts from than two Negro girls to each white girl cen 
1940 to 1942. In contrast to the girls, brought before the juvenile court. Nes 
the increase among white boys has been In two southern cities—Norfolk, Vir- — per 
from 12,673 in 1940 to 17,121 in 1942, or _ginia, and Shreveport, Louisiana—a con- spec 
approximately 35 per cent, and among siderably larger proportion of white girls V 
the Negro boys the cases rose from 3,901 were brought to court in 1942 than would a gr 
to 4,334, Or approximately 11 per cent. be expected on the basis of the popula- igar 
When these figures are related to the tion composition. Ma 
distribution of the population under In Indianapolis the number of white lum 
twenty-one years of age in 1940 for the girls brought into the court in 1942 in Geo 
area served by the courts, the signifi- contrast to 1940 was about the same as Ste 
cance of the change in the numbers of the ratio of the white and Negro groups | per 
white and Negro girls is more clearly in the 1940 population. bot] 
brought out. To get the full significance In Shreveport the ratio of white to sam 
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Negro girls referred for delinquency rose 
from 1.2 in 1940 to 2.1 in 1941 and 
dropped to 1.9 in 1942, although the ra- 
tio of white to Negro in the population 
was 1.2 in 1940. In Norfolk the compa- 
rable figures were two white girls to one 
Negro in the population, but among the 
girls charged with delinquency the ratio 
was four white to one Negro in 1942. 
This is of particular interest because of 
Norfolk’s position in the war effort and 
the resulting concentration of communi- 
ty problems. 

Despite this changing proportion of 
white and Negro girls in the reported de- 
linquency statistics, the type of behavior 
with which the twenty-six courts were 
mainly concerned in 1942 continued to 
be sex offenses and ungovernable behav- 
ior for girls, as distinguished from of- 
fenses against property—stealing and 
acts of carelessness and mischief—for 
boys. 

When the figures are reduced to per- 
centages (Table 2), it appears that, for 
1942, of the entire group of girls (4,338 
cases) 16 per cent were apprehended for 
stealing, 12 per cent for sex offenses, and 
44 per cent for ungovernable behavior 
and running away. Examination on the 
basis of race indicates that 13 per cent of 
the white and 25 per cent of the Negro 
girls were charged with stealing; 13 per 
cent of the white and 9g per cent of the 
Negroes with sex offenses, and 47 and 37 
per cent of the whites and Negroes re- 
spectively with ungovernable behavior. 

When a comparison is made between 
a group of eight courts in Indiana, Mich- 
igan, and Wisconsin and of six courts in 
Maryland, Virginia, the District of Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, Florida, and 
Georgia, striking differences appear. 
Stealing was the offense charged in 13 
per cent of the cases of the white girls in 
both areas; Negro girls charged with the 
same offense (stealing) represented 20 


and 27 per cent of the totals in both 
groups of courts. 

Sex offenses represented the charge for 
16 per cent of the white girls and 20 per 
cent of the Negro girls in the first group, 
whereas in the second group an equal 


proportion—6 per cent—of the white and 


and Negro girls were so classified. Un- 
governable behavior and running away 
was the charge in 45 per cent of the white 
cases in the first group and 60 per cent 
in the second group, whereas 38 per cent 
of the cases of Negro girls were labeled 
“ungovernables” and “runaways” in the 
first group and 37 per cent in the second. 

Although undoubtedly there are many 
cases in which the circumstances warrant 
the specific charge of stealing or sex of- 
fense, other factors may enter into the 
decision as to the classification of the of- 
fense. The term ‘“‘ungovernable” may be 
used to describe a variety of offenses that 
may include stealing and sex offenses if 
in the opinion of the court the circum- 
stances warrant a general rather than a 
specific charge. 

To judge by the proportion of cases of 
girls in 1942 in which the police were the 
petitioners, official concern for the be- 
havior of girls in wartime is greater than 
in peacetime. Previous reports have in- 
dicated that, in general, the police bring 
between 60 and 70 per cent of all cases to 
the court. In the total of 4,338 girls in the 
twenty-six courts in 1942 the police were 
the petitioners in 2,460 cases (57 per 
cent). When offense and color and race 
were related to petitioner, interesting dif- 
ferences appeared. For example, among 
the stealing cases, the police were the pe- 
titioners for 376 (84 per cent) of the 450 
white girls and for 238 (94 per cent) of 
the 253 Negro. Among the sex offenders, 
too, the police were the petitioners more 
frequently for the Negroes than for the 
whites—66 (75 per cent) of the 88 Ne- 
groes and 273 (63 per cent) of the 431 
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TABLE 3* 
4 SOURCE OF REFERENCE, REASON FOR REFERENCE, AND RACE OF CASES{ OF DELINQUENT 
GIRLS DISPOSED OF BY SPECIFIED COURTS, 1942 
East NortH CENTRALt SouTH ATLANTIC§ 
| = Negro and . Negro and 
SoURCE OF REFERENCE AND White White 
REASON FOR REFERENCE ; Other Other 
Total | Pet Total | Fe 
j Cent Cent 
; Num- | Per | Num-| Per Num-} Per | Num-| Per 
ber | Cent} ber | Cent ber | Cent! ber | Cent 
Total (all reasons). . . 11,770 100 |1,617 | 100 | 153 | 100 |1,366 | 100 | 606 | 100 | 760 | 100 
OMB e 5 5.23% « “eeaies 945 | 53 | 884! 55] 61] 40| 844] 62] 335 | 55] 509] 67 
Parents or relatives..| 281 16 234 14| 47] 31 271 20 | 139 23 | 132 17 
Individuals........ 125 7 Sac 71 10 6 go 71 38 6] 52 7 
Sos 0 eee 233|) Bi} (ators 136} 2g] 25 87 6| 57] 10] 30 4 
Albotier...........| 286] ze) wal rw) x 8 74 st 3a 6] 37 5 
Stedlin gy ofc Pia. 8 232 | 100 | 202 | 100] 30 {| 286] 100] 79 {| | 207 | 100 
ONGC oes pts eo 186 | 80] 159] 79] 27 7 | 274] 96] 74 {| 200] 97 
Parents or relatives... .. 10 4 a 3 3 q Bip Mes tector aes >) ini 
Individuals. ...).......... 20 9 BGG AOC hse e 6 2 2 q 4 
S00) SA ee ee 7 a 4 cl eee eee 2 I 2 sel eee the ee 
LOUNGE rere tc ce cen e: 9 4 9 (3) eee) See es 3 I I q 2 I 
Acts of carelessness or mis- 
GINEET cone cer en: 169 | 100 | 160} 100 9 | 172 | 100] 54 J | 118 | 100 
1 2G Seer ara ener E271 75) 423.0 97 4 St ssa) aac! a6 4 | 100] 85 
i Parents or relatives... .. 7 4 5 3 2 q 3 2 2 q I I 
f Individuals... << a1 | 12 20| 13 I q 30] 17| 14 Ti 161 ‘¥3 
' Sehodtis: ob: Soe Ses Weis 6 4 4 2 2 q 3 2 2 q I I 
PROWLER 0654108 oon, 5.5 on 8 5 8 Ree) wee 3 2 3 1 ft eee tea 
SERCHSCNS Wiirasks ts 296 | 100 | 266} 100] 30 q 83 q | 35 48 q 
ON CO red tos asters n't cans 158 | 53| 142| 53| 16 q 74 7 | 30 {| 44 q 
Parents or relatives... .. 46 | 16 37) 14 9 q 5 q I q 4 q 
Endividnals..........0.....- 22 7 21 8 I q 2 q 2 Sd Pee) ee 
CHOOT a. is ce eres ce 20 7 20 | ne ees SeMeeere| eernee Geer epee Ceeeen! Roe © 
PAN OUN EE so 5es exe's 60-0. 5 oo 50 | 17 46} 17 4 q 2 q 2 sad pee) esmeee 
f Ungovernable behavior or 
i running away........ 781 | 100 723 | 100 58 q 641 | 100 | 363 | 100 | 278 | 100 
LG) Ras A ee 380 | 49) 369] 51] 11 9 | 295 | 46] 180] so] 115 | 42 
Parents or relatives... .. 204 | 26| 175 | 24] 29 J | 255 | 40] 132] 36] 123] 44 
inaividuals............. 50 6 42 6 8 q 19 a) ua 4 6 2 
Senor a a. 4I 5 39 5 2 q 10 I 9 2 i ee 
(11 0 ae ae eae 106 | 14 98 | 14 8 q 62] 10] 29 Si 33) 43 
Other Feasoniss!.... 2... 6.5%. 292 | 100 | 266] 100] 26 | 184 | 100] 75 {| 109 | 100 
IRONCE sah leectlhnce Piss 04 | 32 Ol | 34 3 q 68 | 37] 18 7 | so] 46 
Parents or relatives... .. 14 5 10 4 4 q 7 4 4 q 3 3 
Individuals............ 12 4 12 rt ieee) eee ee 33 | 18 7 J | 26] 24 
GROOM varies ou secte lat 159 | 55] 140] 53] 19 q 72| 30:1 44 {|} 28] 25 
PR OUER <5. < hese eiecto poe 13 4 13 i] eaeeael ares 4 2 2 q 2 2 









































* Source: Forthcoming Children’s Bureau report on juvenile-court statistics, 1940, 1941, and 1942, and the measurement of 
juvenile delinquency. 

t Includes both official and unofficial cases except for Kent and Oakland counties in Michigan, and Baltimore, Maryland, Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and Dade County, Florida, which report official cases only. 

t Courts included—Indiana: Allen Co., Lake Co., Marion Co., St. Joseph Co., Vanderburgh Co.; Michigan: Kent Co., Oakland 
Co.; Wisconsin: Milwaukee Co. 

§ Courts included—Maryland: Baltimore (city); District of Columbia; Virginia: Norfolk (city); South Carolina: Greenville 
Co.; Georgia: Fulton Co.; Florida: Dade Co. 

} Includes 20 Mexicans—r12 referred for sex offenses, 3 for ungovernable behavior, 1 for stealing, 2 for acts of carelessness or mis- 
5 chief, and 2 for other reasons; 8 were referred by the police, 8 by the school, and 4 by parents or relatives. 
i 4 Per cent not computed when base is less than 100. 
** Less than 1 per cent. 
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white girls. A reverse of these ratios ap- 
peared in the cases of ungovernable be- 
havior and running away in the two 
groups. Seven hundred and seventy- 
seven (so per cent) of the 1,159 white 
girls called “ungovernables” and “run- 
aways” were referred by the police, but 
only 133 (36 per cent) of the 369 Negroes. 

Regional differences in police activity 
were evident when comparisons were 
made for the two groups of courts (Table 
3). In the first division the police appre- 
hended 79 per cent of the white girls for 
stealing and go per cent of the Negro 
girls (27 out of 30). In the second division 
the police were equally active for both 
races—the relative per cents being 94 (74 
out of 79) for white and 97 (200 out 
of 207) for Negro girls charged with 
stealing. 

For sex offenses, on the other hand, 
the police as petitioners accounted for 
just a little over one-half of both white 
(142 out of 266) and Negro (16 out of 30) 
girls—in the first group of courts. In the 
second, where, as noted above, 6 per cent 
of both white and Negro girls were la- 
beled sex offenders, the police were the pe- 
titioners more frequently among the Ne- 
groes (44 out of 48) than among the 
whites (30 out of 35)—g2 and 86 per 
cent, respectively. 

In the cases labeled ungovernable be- 
havior the police brought into court 369 
out of 723 (51 per cent) of the white girls 
in the first area and approximately the 
same proportion (180 out of 363) of the 
white girls in that category in the second 
area. Among the Negro cases, however, 
the police were concerned as petitioners 
in only 11 out of 58 (19 per cent) of the 
cases in the first area but in 115 out of 
278 (42 per cent) in the second. 

Unfortunately, the available statistics 
on the proportion of white and Negro 
girls within the same offense category 
who are placed on probation, committed 
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to an institution, or dismissed show such 
uneven variation that they cannot be 
used to measure the relative seriousness 
of the behavior (Table 4). The only rea- 
sonable hypothesis is that they reflect, in 
an intangible way, differences in commu- 
nity attitudes toward the behavior and 
toward reporting it, as well as differences 
in the provisions for the care of white and 
Negro girls in the communities. 

These statistics clearly indicate that 
communities are more concerned about 
the behavior of girls now than they were 
before the war. Unfortunately, what the 
statistics do not reveal is whether there is 
more reason for the concern—that is, 
whether more deviation from community 
norms occurs today than heretofore. In 
other words, the statistics are not a meas- 
ure of the incidence of the behavior but 
only of the communities’ concern about 
it. 


To arrive at a judgment as to the ex- 
tent of the problem of delinquency, it 
would be necessary to have machinery 
to register this type of antisocial behav- 
ior. Account would need to be taken of 
such factors as: 

a) The changes in the standards of the 
various social strata of our society in the 
matter of girl and boy relationships. 

Sociologists agree that the period be- 
tween the two wars has witnessed a grad- 
ual weakening of the fabric of family and 
community life. Many factors, both en- 
vironmental and psychological, have con- 
tributed to this. The lowering of morale 
after the first World War, the prohibi- 
tion era, followed by the depression 
years, and the era of prosperity that ac- 
companied the defense period are sugges- 
tive of some of the underlying reasons 
for the differences. These sociological 
and psychological changes have been far- 
reaching in their effect. Not the least of 
them are the increased freedom in per- 
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TABLE 4* 
DISPOSITION, REASON FOR REFERENCE, AND RACE OF CASES} OF DELINQUENT GIRLS 
1 DISPOSED OF BY SPECIFIED JUVENILE COURTS, 1942 
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DIsPosITION OF CASE AND 


East NortH CEentratt 
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| Negro and 




















REASON FOR REFERENCE | P | Geher 
Total |." | Total 
; Cent | | 
| Num Per | Num-! Per 
| ber Cent | ber | Cent 
Total (all reasons)... ./1,770 | 100 |1,617 | 100 | 153 | 100 |1,366 
Probation officer to 
supervise........ 471 27 | 430] 27] 41 a7) 254 
Dismissed, adjusted, 
or held open..... 709 | 43 | 696] 43] 73] 48] 661 
Committed or re- 
ferred to institu- 
[1 lh aa eee ane 184 | 10] 169| 10] 15]| 10] 213 
Other disposition...| 346 | 20] 322] 20] 24] 15 | 239 
Stealing ice Saree 232 | 100 | 202] 100] 30 | 286 
Probation officer to su- 
PCEUIMG sot a ne. 61 26 Sz) °26 8 q 46 
Dismissed, adjusted, or 
held open... ...6..6. 141 | 61 122 | 60] 19 7 | 184 
Committed or referred to 
institution........... 14 6 13 7 I q 19 
Other disposition....... 16 7 14 7 2 q 37 
Act of carelessness or mis- 
li eee eee 169 | 100 | 160] 100 9 7 | 172 
Probation officer to su- 
WERVISO ce ees 03 24} 14 | ey 1a eaperepens eave 12 
Dismissed, adjusted, or 
held open............ £27 1 95 | ¥20 | 35 7 q | 138 
Committed or referred to 
institution........... 6 4 6 Ase e: aoe 4 
Other disposition. ...... 12 ’, 10 6 2 q 18 
SEX OHENSE) ror denver. cs. 2960 | 100 | 266] 100] 30 q 83 
Probation officer to su- 
DOBWISE oie 5. kewece tec 112 | 38 | too} 38 | “52 q 22 
Dismissed, adjusted, or 
170) 69 Gy 1 ae ene 109 | 37 69 | 371 Ie q 33 
Committed or referred to 
institution.....<.. 4... 47 | 16 41 15 6 q 19 
Other disposition. ...... 28 9 26 10 2 || 9 
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White | — 
| Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber | Cent | ber | Cent 
606 | 100 | 760 | 100 
129 21 | 124 16 
230 | 38 | 431 | 57 
97 16 | 116 15 
150 25 89 12 
79 | {| 207 | 100 
16 71} 30] 14 
45| (| 139] 67 
4 q | 16 8 
15 q 22 Il 
54 q | 118 | 100 
7; VT] s| 4 
45| 9} 93] 79 
fe | ga 
35; FT] 48] 9 
10 q 12 q 
10| FT} 23] 
ay a] | 4 
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* Source: Forthcoming Children’s Bureau report on juvenile-court statistics, 1940, 1941, and 1942, and the measurement of 


uvenile delinquency. 


t Includes both official and unofficial cases except for Kent and Oakland counties in Michigan, and Baltimore, Maryland, Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and Dade County, Florida, which report official cases only. 
¢ Courts included—Indiana: Allen Co., Lake Co., Marion Co., St. Joseph Co., Vanderburgh Co.; Michigan: Kent Co., Oakland 


Co.; Wisconsin: Milwaukee Co. 


§ Courts included—Maryland: Baltimore (city); District of Columbia; Virginia: Norfolk (city); South Carolina: Greenville 
Co.; Georgia: Fulton Co.; Florida: Dade Co. 
Includes 20 Mexicans—r12 referred for sex offenses, 3 for ungovernable behavior, r for stealing, 2 for acts of carelessness or 


mischief, and 2 for other reasons. 


{| Per cent not computed when base is less than 100. 
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TABLE 4—Continued 
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East NortH CentRAtt SoutH ATLANTIC§ 
DIsPOSITION OF CASE AND White|] Negro and White Negro and 
REASON FOR REFERENCE Other Other 
Total | Pet Total | Pe 
Cent Cent 

Num- | Per | Num-} Per Num-| Per | Num-| Per 

ber Cent | ber | Cent ber | Cent | ber | Cent 
Ungovernable behavior or 

running away........ 781 | 100 | 723 | 100] 58 {| 641 | 100 | 363 | 100 | 278 | 100 
Probation officer to su- 

SEINE. is nS esos 188 | 24] 177] 24] 11 Aol kee | 224) A7Get 220) GOs.|' saa 
Dismissed, adjusted, or 

MEIN ODER. Fos 233 | 30| 206] 29] 27 {| 206 | 32] 100] 27} 106] 38 
Committed or referred to 

institution. .......... ga | 32 85 12 7 a) ss cag | 96°) -2u 77| 28 

Other disposition....... 268 | 341 955 | 35 | 3 7 | 238 | 22] 108} 30] 30°} ‘a2 

Other reasons............ 292 | 100 | 266] 100] 26 4 | 184] 100] 75 J | 109 | 100 
Probation officer to su- 

“Cy eee eee 86 | 29 76'| “a9 | 70 q 29° | 80-}° a7 Te oseael crx 
Dismissed, adjusted, or 

NOMVODEN...... 2... 5. - 159 | 54] 149 10 J | 100] 54] 30 G | 7o!| 64 
Committed or referred to 

MBHGHHON. .......... 25 9 24 q 18} 10] 1I¢ q 8 7 

Other disposition....... 22 8 17 5 q ay 20 | 18 q 19 18 









































sonal and social relationships between 
the sexes and a more liberal—to many, 
a more wholesome—point of view on the 
part of the public with respect to these 
freer relationships. The removal of some 
of the taboos of the past and the ad- 
vances in the field of medicine have made 
it possible to bring the problem of sexual 
delinquency into the open for considera- 
tion and to meet it more realistically than 
was the case twenty-five years ago. But 
the breaking-down of sex taboos has cre- 
ated new problems as well. 

b) The stimulus offered by scaremon- 
gers to apprehensive parents, to teachers, 
and to the police, who are on the lookout 
to tag potential delinquents. 

This may cause all these people to en- 
force such rigid discipline that they may 
actually precipitate young persons into 
harmful activities that they would other- 
wise not have indulged in. Other young 
people may be swept into delinquency by 


bravado or by a breaking-down of reserve 
because the practice seems general. Both 
the community as a whole and the indi- 
viduals who make it up may be affected 
by sweeping statements and misleading 
information. Widespread publicity on 
the extent and dangers of the problem 
may lead to such fear and suspicion on 
the part of parents and young people 
that normal, wholesome association of 
boys and girls is denied or avoided. 
There is a tendency to assume that 
conditions existing in one community are 
true of another, which may lull a com- 
munity into a false security based on its 
belief in the nonexistence of the prob- 
lem, or may galvanize it into an activity 
not justified by the actual conditions. In 
either case the results may be unfortu- 
nate. The confidence of the public inter- 
ested in meeting the true situation is less 
likely to be maintained if the claims 
made as to the existence or nonexistence 
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of delinquency are not based on fact. 
Thus the functioning of the necessary ed- 
ucational and social agencies may be 
jeopardized, or, if such agencies are need- 
ed but do not yet exist, they may fail to 
be established. 

Lack of knowledge may also lead to 
misinterpretation of such information as 
is available. For example, one of the fre- 
quently quoted explanations of the in- 
crease in the number of girls appearing 
in juvenile and police courts is that the 
police, in attempting to control and 
stamp out prostitution, are arresting and 
taking to court girls who are caught in 
the dragnet of a clean-up campaign. Al- 
though these girls may have been found 
in places that are under suspicion, such 
as roadhouses or cafés, they are not nec- 
essarily delinquent. Similarly, publicity 
based on inaccurate or fragmentary in- 
formation about exceptional situations 
sometimes leads to a distorted picture of 
conditions, which, when used as a basis 
for community action, may result in a 
program unsuited to the actual needs. 
One of the imperative requirements for 
support of preventive or corrective pro- 
grams is an informed public, but if the 
citizens are aroused to action and later 
find that the situation is not as represent- 
ed, their reaction may be a loss of confi- 
dence that will result in their doing noth- 
ing about conditions as they actually do 
exist. The tendency of communities to 
intrust to the police so much responsibil- 
ity for the enforcement of laws, and the 
unwillingness of citizens to believe that 
undesirable conditions exist in their com- 
munities, could be lessened if more ac- 
curate knowledge of conditions were 
available. 

To face this problem realistically and 
constructively a community must set 
about the task of true case-finding in a 
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comprehensive way and must find an- 
swers to such questions as: 

1. What is and what is not undesir- 
able behavior? 

As we read field reports and talk with 
persons dealing with the problem, we are 
struck by the youth of the girls reported 
sexually delinquent. The young girl who 
has come from a small town or rural com- 
munity to the teeming life of an indus- 
trial city or camp area, who, because of 
loneliness and need for attention and af- 
fection, yields to the demands of the com- 
parative stranger—repaid, perhaps, by 
only a meal and drinks or even less in ma- 
terial rewards—is she a prostitute? We 
do not differentiate either in our defini- 
tion of the term or in the legal treatment 
accorded the two. We need to be more 
aware of the fact that words do not mere- 
ly express ideas—they also create ideas 
and attitudes. An excellent example of 
this is the language of some of our laws 
relating to sex misconduct. The words 
“lewd and lascivious conduct,” which are 
included in the laws of some states, are 
used indiscriminately to describe the be- 
havior of the youthful and unsophisti- 
cated delinquent and of the hardened 
prostitute alike. Such terminology is as- 
sociated with degradation and has a de- 
moralizing effect both upon the girls and 
upon those who administer the laws. 

2. What resources are there for deal- 
ing with the problem either officially or 
unofficially? How much of this behavior 
calls for change in social attitudes, how 
much for individual treatment, and how 
much for group action? 

The efforts of the social workers will, 
of course, include the wide variety of 
services needed by a group that varies as 
do all human beings. Medical care and 
psychiatric treatment for some, and ade- 
quate living arrangements, vocational 
training, and opportunities for most— 
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are some of the indispensable services. 
These are aspects of the problem of pro- 
tecting young girls that are obvious and 
are accepted as needed. Unfortunately, 
today, resources in personnel and facili- 
ties are lacking in many places. To some 
extent this is because of personnel short- 
ages resulting from the drain of special- 
ized persons into military and other war 
services, but it should be recognized that 
the programs were inadequate before the 
demands of the war were felt by com- 
munities. The basic reason that lies 
back of these inadequacies is, no doubt, 
lack of informed public opinion. 

3. What rearrangements of social- 
agency programs are advisable in the 
light of wartime conditions? 

There is a growing awareness on the 
part of the police of the need for serv- 
ices—particularly for girls. As a result, 
police officers are turning to social agen- 
cies for such services, frequently in vain. 
Sometimes the policies of agencies mili- 
tate against their giving services to ado- 
lescents. The requirement that the client 
himself must seek help has undoubtedly 
been a factor in depriving some people of 
services, and this is particularly true of 
adolescents. The inarticulate youth who 
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has little knowledge of what can be asked 
or expected of agencies may not be in a 
position to make a request. 

Another difficulty lies in the fact that 
both the individual social worker and the 
agency tend to find the solution within 
their own fields. The uneven distribution 
of work among agencies that is reported 
in some communities, particularly among 
private agencies, can sometimes be ac- 


‘ counted for by the failure of the agency 


to recognize the character of the prob- 
lem and the particular contribution that 
it can make to its solution. If these 
charges are true—and there is ample evi- 
dence that they are—agencies need to 
give thought to how they can be met. 
The co-ordination of intake, the pooling 
of resources, and the examination and 
possible revision of policies that are limit- 
ing the scope of agencies are among the 
possibilities to be explored. Certainly no 
one organization can meet the situation 
singlehanded. The problem of delinquen- 
cy among girls is but one aspect of the 
broader problem as a whole; the causes 
of delinquency and the means of attack- 
ing it cut across many phases of com- 
munity life and activity. 


U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
Wasaincton, D.C. 
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THE LAW OF GUARDIAN AND WARD WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE CHILDREN OF VETERANS* 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE AND MARY STANTON 


I. LEGAL PRINCIPLES 
AND BACKGROUND 


E law of guardian and ward is a 
field of law which has been neglect- 
ed both by the lawyer and by the 
social worker. It is, however, one in 
which, because of the war, a new and spe- 
cial interest will surely be developed in 
the near future. It is quite certain that 
new state and federal legislation will be 
enacted dealing with the problems of de- 
pendent children of the veterans of the 
second World War, and we should be 
able to profit by the experience of the 
last twenty-five years in this field. The 
last annual report of the United States 
Veterans’ Administration showed that 
there were 65,611 children receiving fed- 
eral benefits under the various statutes 
enacted since the last war. Of this num- 
ber, 37,778 are under guardianship. Yet 
for all wards—minor and adult—the 
same report shows that $224,902.25 has 
been embezzled, misappropriated, or lost 
on deposits and investments. 

In addition to the benefits for veter- 
ans’ children, other federal programs 
make provision for children. In April, 
1943, under the federal program of Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance 209,023 
child beneficiaries received payments; 
the federal-state-local programs of Aid 
to Dependent Children assisted 781,000 
children; and Aid to the Blind was ex- 
tended to several hundred blind children. 


* Reprints of this article may be obtained from 
the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, at 20 cents per copy; minimum 
order, five copies, $1.00. 
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Undoubtedly, many of these children are 
without natural or adoptive parents or 
are not living with them. It would be 
well to know whether or not legal guardi- 
ans or other custodians are receiving 
these payments. The military and naval 
authorities, too, must be frequently faced 
with guardianship problems in the ad- 
ministration of the Servicemen’s De- 
pendents Allowance Act of 1942 and 
with situations in which these problems 
causing difficulty in the form of anxiety 
and concern affect the ability of the sol- 
dier or the sailor to give undivided at- 
tention to his service. 

There are also many children whose 
parents are the victims of industrial acci- 
dents who may have under the Work- 
men’s Compensation laws large sums of 
money paid to someone for their care. 
The question may well be asked whether 
or not these persons are legal guardians 
or how they are related to the children 
supposed to be the true beneficiaries. 

We need to think only of the care with 
which we devise programs to investigate 
foster-homes or adoptive homes of chil- 
dren under our care to ask reassurance in 
relation to these guardians. How do they 
care for their wards? To whom are they 
responsible? And how do we know that 
the wards receive the care which the 
state as their ultimate guardian has a 
duty to demand? 

In approaching the subject, several 
important legal principles should be kept 
in mind. First, perhaps, is the ancient 
distinction under the English law be- 
tween rights which were held to be prof- 
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itable rights and those which were to be 
considered as involving an element of 
trust. If a right was a profitable right, 
the person who enjoyed it might think 
only of his own interest and benefit in 
that enjoyment. If it was a trust right, 
it was then exercised with regard to an- 
other individual or to several individuals 
whose interest was supposed to be con- 
stantly held in mind. To illustrate, if a 
man owns a house which he has inherited 
from his father, he may either occupy it 
with his family or sell it and use the pro- 
ceeds of the sale to secure temporary sat- 
isfactions or to meet immediate needs. 
If, on the other hand, the property is 
held in trust, the occupancy and enjoy- 
ment may be entirely possible, but the 
use must be such as will make possible 
the later enjoyment by the person for 
whom the trust is maintained. 

Perhaps attention may be called to the 
development of two great divisions with- 
in the common law; one of these was 
again known as ‘‘common law” and was 
distinguished from the other, which was 
known as “equity.” These two bodies of 
law were administered by two sets of 
courts, and the equitable rights were ad- 
ministered by the lord chancellor, who, 
beside being a great lawyer, was a great 
ecclesiastic who was said to be “the 
Keeper of the King’s Conscience.” The 
theory was that before a common-law 
tribunal the parties were reasonably on 
an equality and that the justice saw that 
the rules of the game were observed; 
whereas in equity there might well be an 
element of weakness on one part, and the 
court was to see that the procedures did 
not depart too far from a series of opera- 
tions that were characterized by fair 
play. Infancy was generally a justifica- 
tion for equitable interference, but, in the 
case of the guardian and ward, the inter- 
ests of the two were thought to be suffi- 


ciently close to justify the ordinary pro- 
cedures, and the incapacity of the minor 
to bind himself so that after he came of 
age he could invalidate his earlier act 
was thought to be a sufficient protection. 
At any rate, the common law never had 
a universal principle that every child 
should have a guardian. 

It is interesting that the age of civil 
liability for a young person was and is 
quite different from that of criminal re- 
sponsibility. At common law, to be sure, 
a child under seven could not be held re- 
sponsible for his criminal conduct; be- 
tween seven and fourteen he could be 
held responsible if he could be shown to 
have criminal intelligence; after fourteen 
he was fully liable. Under some juvenile- 
court laws, for some purposes, the age of 
delinquency has been raised to sixteen or 
older; but the age of civil capacity, that 
is, the age at which he may bind himself, 
make a valid will, or enter the bonds of 
matrimony, has been fixed without re- 
gard to this validating capacity. 

The subject of guardianship is general- 
ly presented in legal treatises under the 
general division of the ‘Law of Persons.” 
Blackstone, for example, places his 
chapter on this aspect of the law immedi- 
ately after that on the “Law of Husband 
and Wife” and the “Law of Parent and 
Child.” Its origin under the English law 
was in the feudal system, when the rights 
of guardianship were profitable rights, so 
that the guardian enjoyed the use of the 
ward’s estates and had the privilege of 
selecting the person whom the ward 
would marry, often basing the selection 
upon his, that is, the guardian’s, own in- 
terest rather than upon the personal 
well-being or satisfaction of the ward. 

The subject is usually divided into 
two parts—“Guardianship of Property” 
and “Guardianship of the Person.” 

The social worker, however, cannot 
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accept the fact that in relations between 
and among individuals there should be, 
under modern conditions, power and au- 
thority in one controlling the life of the 
other, without keeping constantly in 
mind the interest of the one over whom 
the authority is exercised. That is, in 
the view of the social worker such rela- 
tionships should be trust relationships. 

While the subject is one to which gen- 
erally little attention is given by others 
than lawyers who handle the rights in- 
volved in the succession to property and 
the transfer of custody growing out of 
family misfortune, in wartime, when the 
number of casualties is suddenly and 
terribly increased and the number of chil- 
dren orphaned is therefore swiftly multi- 
plied, the problem becomes one of wide 
interest; and, as far as the children are 
the children of parents who lose their 
lives in the defense of the country, so that 
they are thought of to an extent as being 
wards of the state, it becomes imperative 
to discover whether or not the private re- 
lationship is adequate or whether more 
adequate public provision should be 
made. 

In the situation in which any child is 
found there should be two elements de- 
signed to contribute to the well-being 
and security of the child—namely, the 
presence of an adult person who is re- 
sponsible for the well-being of the child 
and the existence of property rights which 
remove the child from the category of de- 
pendency. For this reason, perhaps, so- 
cial workers, who have been so largely 
concerned with children who have no 
property and have been also concerned 
with the situation in which the depend- 
ent or the delinquent child was involved, 
have not in general acquainted them- 
selves with another group of children who 
may be greatly in need of protection even 
though they may not be destitute. A fur- 
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ther point is that, while social workers 
have given a great deal of study to ques- 
tions relating to the juvenile court, the 
law of guardian and ward isa branch of the 
law administered by the county or probate 
courts which may be presided over by the 
same judge, but it is treated as a quite dif- 
ferent field of practice. The local charac- 
ter of administration, too, has meant 
diversity and general lack of knowledge 
of the problems involved and of the in- 
justices often resulting. Moreover, as 
has been pointed out, the common-law 
treatment of the relationship of guardian 
and ward differs from that of other more 
civilized codes, for to the common-law 
mind the capacity of the young person to 
invalidate, on the day after he became 
twenty-one, or of age, any act done dur- 
ing his minority seemed adequate pro- 
tection. That is, his incapacity to bind 
himself was thought a sufficient safe- 
guard. In other words, because he could 
undo whatever he had done that could be 
undone, and, of course, many things 
could not be undone, he was thought to 
be sufficiently safeguarded against his 
own immaturity and incapacity; and it 
was apparently assumed that he needed 
no protection from an act of a guardian. 
And yet there should come to the mind 
of any thoughtful person many illustra- 
tions of the way in which selfish or unin- 
telligent companions or associates would 
encourage the ward to perform acts 
which were hostile to his later interest. 
It is, of course, often very difficult if not 
impossible to distinguish quite definitely 
between the interest of the ward and that 
of the other members of his family; and 
it is important, therefore, that there 
should be in the situation a responsible 
person whose concern is for the protec- 
tion of the ultimate interest of the ward. 
It is, in fact, difficult for the social worker 
to believe that the lawyer could really 
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think that the infant’s incapacity could 
be sufficient protection. 

Two marked changes in the relation- 
ship have come about. In the first place, 
there has come to be general agreement 
that, as has been said, where authority 
exists in one person over another, that 
authority is of a trust character and to be 
exercised for the benefit of the one over 
whom the other may exercise control. 
The other is that a national interest has 
been developed in the creation of two 
federal agencies—the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance Bureau—whose work involves 
the application of the principles of guard- 
ianship. The local-state-federal benefits, 
called “Aid to Dependent Children,” also 
in a small percentage of cases fall in 
this group. Since this is true, it has 
seemed well to learn what were the re- 
sponses to these new approaches to the 
problem of the child’s relationship to 
these recent developments. To ascertain 
to what extent this general impression of 
judicial administration was valid, a letter 
of inquiry was sent in April, 1942, to the 
public welfare authorities in each of the 
forty-eight states and likewise to each of 
the probate judges in the counties in 
Illinois, or, in some cases, where for the 
time there was no probate judge, to the 
county judge. The replies to these in- 
quiries, while not always comprehensive, 
were quite extensive and expressed a 
most cordial interest on the part of both 
of these sets of public officials. 

As to the difference between the rela- 
tionship of parent and child and that of 
guardian and ward, it should be noted 
that the right of the father to the child 
under the common law was not unlike 
that of an owner to a thing. The father 
had the right, first of all, to custody, to 
place the child at work and take his earn- 
ings, to determine the degree and kind of 
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education which should be given the 
child, and to regulate behavior by what 
was supposed to be a reasonable disci- 
pline. These rights were inherent in the 
father as over against the world and, in 
fact, over against the mother, who was 
entitled during the father’s life ‘‘to rev- 
erence and respect.’’ Among the rights 
which the father enjoyed to the exclusion 
of the mother was that of appointing a 
guardian, so that, until the enactment of 
legislation beginning in England with the 
Infant Custody Act of 1839, when it was 
provided that the mother who could show 
herself to be a person of good character 
could secure at least access to her child 
under seven years of age, it was entirely 
possible for the father either to exercise 
exclusive custody or to determine by 
whom that custody should be exercised. 
The guardian, of course, had no such 
right. Under the modern statutory pro- 
visions, and possibly as the result of the 
movement to secure wider rights for mar- 
ried women, it is now common to provide 
that the rights of father and mother with 
reference to custody and guardianship 
shall be equal. 

In addition to these two aspects of 
guardianship under the law—namely, the 
development of public provision for the 
application of public funds to the needs 
of children and the consequent provision 
for the responsible exercise of care over 
the child—attention should be called to 
the recognition of similar need under 
juvenile-court laws which provide for the 
care of dependent and delinquent chil- 
dren by probation officers, by “reputable 
citizens,”’ or by the heads of institutions 
to which such children may be commit- 
ted. It is provided, for example, in a 
number of the juvenile-court laws that 
the child, being declared dependent or 
delinquent, may be left in his own home 
subject to the friendly visitation of a pro- 
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bation officer or under the guardianship of 
a “reputable citizen.”” Under these same 
laws, when the conditions exist calling 
for the commitment of the child to an in- 
stitution, it is provided that the super- 
intendent of the institution shall be 
looked upon as assuming the guardian- 
ship of the child so committed. Obvious- 
ly, the obligation of the guardian under 
these circumstances is primarily, if not 
exclusively, that of detaining the child or 
of securing a minimum of satisfactory 
conditions in the family with whom the 
child is living. Probably the authors of 
these statutes had in mind not the guard- 
ianship of the common law, nor even the 
guardianship provided by express stat- 
utes on guardian and ward, but rather 
the right to custody of the child during 
the period of the child’s commitment. 
Obviously, too, the use of the term under 
these varied sets of circumstances implies 
primarily the purpose of securing for the 
child a reasonably safe domestic situa- 
tion in which the rights of childhood to 
affection, to decent conditions of life, and 
to wholesome living may be provided. 
It has been said above that in general 
the administration of the law of guardian 
and ward is in the probate court. It is 
therefore highly local, and there is, in 
general, no state-wide responsible super- 
vision authorized and equipped to ob- 
tain information and responsible for sug- 
gestions for improvement. At the present 
moment, however, there are three federal 
authorities concerned with the rights of 
the children of the nation and therefore 
responsible for the exercise of influence 
over the conditions under which these 
children are found. These are the United 
States Children’s Bureau, the Veterans’ 
Administration, set up after the first 
World War, and the Social Security 
Board, acting through the Bureau of 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance and, 


perhaps, also through its Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance. It is therefore appropri- 
ate that some question be raised as 
to the extent to which these authori- 
ties are concerned for the conditions 
under which the children live and the 
extent to which there is manifested a 
sense of responsibility for the securing 
of a minimum of well-being for the chil- 
dren to whom payments from public 
funds are being made. Fortunately, 
if there is concern with reference to this 
question, reassurance is to be found 
in the administration of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, which, under 
Title V, Part 3, section 521, of the Social 
Security Act, is authorized “‘to co-oper- 
ate with State public-welfare agencies in 
establishing, extending, and strengthen- 
ing, especially in predominantly rural 
areas, public-welfare services (herein- 
after in this section referred to as ‘child 
welfare services’) for the protection and 
care of homeless, dependent, and neg- 
lected children, and children in danger of 
becoming delinquent.” 

Because there is so little available ma- 
terial on the subject of guardian and 
ward and because of an increasing need 
for sympathetic action on the part of 
probate courts in co-operation with the 
several federal authorities, it seemed 
worth while to attempt to secure infor- 
mation on the subject; and a question- 
naire with an explanatory letter was sent 
on April 27, 1942, to the directors of pub- 
lic welfare in the several states and the 
county judges or sometimes a county 
clerk in the counties of Illinois. The 
points covered in this questionnaire were 
(1) the practice of investigating the fit- 
ness of a guardian before appointing him, 
(2) the supervision of the guardians, (3) 
the administration of the wards’ affairs, 
(4) the number of child beneficiaries in 
the state under the United States Veter- 
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ans’ Administration, Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance, Aid to Dependent 
Children, and Workmen’s Compensation 
acts, and (5) the relationship, if any, of 
the state welfare administration to this 
program. As has been said, in a number 
of cases the replies to this questionnaire 
were cordial and prompt. Those replies 
may be summarized in the following 
statement. 


INQUIRY CONCERNING THE OPERATION OF 
THE LAW OF GUARDIAN AND WARD 
SUMMARY OF REPLIES 


As has been said, the directors of twen- 
ty-five state departments of social work" 
furnished the information called for 
in the questionnaire. In each of these 
states the administration of the law 
of guardian and minor wards with es- 
tates is vested in the local courts, gen- 
erally on a county basis. Many state 
welfare directors reported that they were 
not familiar with this phase of child wel- 
fare work in their states and replied 
“without being familiar with the pro- 
cedure”; others made “careful inquiries 
which revealed lack of adequate mate- 
rial’; and many took several months to 
assemble the information. The reports 
have been summarized and will be pre- 
sented in relation to (1) the general legal 
and social service procedure, (2) applica- 
tion to minors who are federal benefici- 
aries, (3) application to minors who are 
state beneficiaries, and (4) evaluations 
and recommendations. 


A. GENERAL PROCEDURE 


1. As to the qualifications of guardians, with 
the exception of New York State, no statutory 


tAlabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, 


Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsy]- 
vania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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provision or routine practice was reported for 
the investigation of the child’s needs or the 
guardian’s fitness to meet those needs. The 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Wyoming depart- 
ments reported that no requirements for guardi- 
ans are specified in their statutes and that no 
procedures for investigation are in use. The 
various statues, however, quite uniformly re- 
quire that the guardian shall be a “suitable” 
person, and this is usually alleged on the petition 
for letters of guardianship. In Illinois the 
guardian shall be a “reputable citizen of the 
state.” In Pennsylvania the petition should 
set forth that the guardian “is a person of 
respectability and property to whom the inter- 
ests of the minor may safely be entrusted.” 
The statutes of North Dakota specify that the 
petition for letters of guardianship must allege 
that the guardian is “mentally, morally and 
legally qualified.” If no objection is filed, he 
is appointed if “it appears to be for the best 
interests of the child in respect to his temporal, 
mental and moral welfare.” 

Alabama expressed the opinion that most 
legal guardians were “close blood relations,” 
and the deduction seemed to be that such rela- 
tives were unquestionably suitable. It was as- 
sumed that, since the probate judges are fre- 
quently the juvenile-court judges with whom 
the local welfare departments work closely, 
“doubtful” cases were “naturally” known to the 
welfare department before reaching court. 

The Rhode Island director reported that, 
after a petition for guardianship is filed in the 
probate court, it is advertised according to stat- 
ute, and, if no objection is made to the court, 
the person applying is appointed. In the ab- 
sence of “extraordinary circumstances” no in- 
vestigation is made. In Florida, Indiana, Okla- 
homa, and Utah it is believed that the only 
safeguards are that the judge may know the ap- 
plicant for guardianship. In Illinois the direc- 
tor of the department writes that the procedure 
varies with different courts but that it is the ex- 
perience of the department that, with the ex- 
ception of a few specific courts, there is little in- 
vestigation prior to the appointment of a guard- 
ian. In Nevada the legal profession is said to 
be convinced that “the judges in their rural 
state know the bad people in their districts” and 
that “this knowledge protects the child.” In 
Pennsylvania it is believed that the judges of 
the orphans courts rely on the attorneys to de- 
termine the suitability of the guardians and 
usually ratify the choice of the parent, the next 
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friend, or the minor over fourteen, as expressed 
on the petition. 

In Minnesota, where the decision is purely 
discretionary with the judge, the opinion was 
expressed that, in the three metropolitan coun- 
ties, there may be sufficient staff “to make some 
sort of an investigation,” while in the rural 
areas the judge might have ‘‘some knowledge”’ 
of the applicants for guardianship. In New 
Mexico the probate and district court have con- 
current jurisdiction over persons and estates, 
but there is no statutory requirement as to 
qualifications for guardians. The judges, how- 
ever, often ask the county welfare workers to 
make an investigation. As the state is so pre- 
dominantly rural, it is believed that the guardi- 
ans may all be personally known to the judge. 
In North Dakota the jurisdiction is in the 
county court of the ward’s residence, or, if it 
is a case of property only, the jurisdiction may 
be assumed by the county in which the prop- 
erty lies. 

Virginia reported no procedure and expressed 
the opinion that the appointment of a guardian 
without any investigation would “lend itself 
to honest mistakes of judgment as well as occa- 
sional abuses.’”’ Louisiana continues under the 
influence of the old Roman law and the civil 
code. There, “tutorship is predicated more on 
relationship than upon suitability,” although 
the person must be a “responsible” person. 
In both Louisiana and Washington preference 
is given in the selection of a guardian to the 
relatives. In Louisiana the order is (1) surviving 
parent, (2) nearest ascendant, and (3) collateral 
relatives. In case of opposition the judge de- 
cides. In Washington a parent, a brother, or a 
sister, or a creditor is preferred; but, if these 
persons fail to make application, the court 
may appoint a “suitable” person. In North Da- 
kota, however, relatives are fourth in considera- 
tion; with parents, first; a person indicated by a 
deceased parent, second; and one already trus- 
tee of a fund to be applied to the child’s support, 
third. In this connection the Pennsylvania pro- 
visions are in marked contrast to those of North 
Dakota. In Pennsylvania a parent may not 
serve as the guardian of an estate, except if he 
be a testamentary guardian or the value of the 
estate is under $500. No person having an in- 
terest in the estate as the administrator or trus- 
tee may serve as a guardian, although such a 
person is preferable to a relative in North Da- 
kota. As a further qualification for guardian- 
ship in Pennsylvania, persons of the same reli- 
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gious faith as the parents will be preferred by 
the court in all cases, even as against relatives. 
In Wisconsin, corporations are said to be pre- 
ferred by the court as guardians of the person 
as well as of the estate, although, if an individual 
is appointed, “‘the test of eligibility seems to be 
the record of the person in the community.” 

In Arkansas and Washington the judges 
“occasionally” but not “usually” request a re- 
port from the local child welfare worker or pro- 
bation officer. New York is the only state which 
reported that the surrogate must inquire into 
the life and circumstances of the minor. The 
inquiry is made by an employee of the court or 
a child welfare worker of the local department 
of public welfare. 

2. Safeguards for minor wards.—It should be 
remembered that a guardian becomes an officer 
of the court at the time of his appointment and 
is expected to observe the state statutes govern- 
ing his office as well as the rules and regulations 
of the local court appointing him. These meas- 
ures have been enacted in order to protect the 
person and the property of the ward. Arkansas 
has no specific provisions for follow-up after the 
appointment of a guardian to “protect the in- 
terests of the child either in his person or in his 
funds.” The safeguards uniformly reported were 
those of bonds, sureties, court approval of ex- 
penditures, and sale of property, and periodic 
accountings required by statutes. The Mary- 
land report stated that “the law does not con- 
cern itself with the care of the child.” In Illinois 
a nonresident may not be a guardian of the 
property but may be a guardian of the person. 

Several state directors stated that the pro- 
visions in the statutes were not observed in some 
respects, were not uniform in others, or were not 
an adequate protection for the estate of the 
child. Nevada reported that the courts were 
careless in requiring bonds, while Utah com- 
mented that, at the time of the periodic ac- 
counting, the only evidence presented to the 
court was that of the guardian or interested par- 
ties. In Montana the courts do not require an- 
nual reporting as required by statute, except for 
large estates, as lawyers’ fees are believed to 
make such procedure too expensive. In Indiana 
a relative or friend occasionally makes a com- 
plaint and requests that the guardian be cited 
to appear in court for an examination. 

In New Jersey, where the majority of chil- 
dren’s estates are under $500 in value, the 
money is usually paid to a parent or next friend 
without the formality of legal guardianship or 
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the requirement of a bond. Although account- 
ing is required, it is said to constitute “‘inade- 
quate protection against improper dissipation”’ 
of the child’s estate. New York is the only state 
which reported that in some cases, when a judge 
is in doubt as to the proper expenditure after 
the account is filed, the division of child welfare 
of the local public welfare department is asked 
to make an investigation and report to the 
judge. 

In Washington the following statutory pro- 
vision exists, but the state department has no 
information as to the operation of it: A rela- 
tive, interested person, or authorized repre- 
sentative of the United States government may 
file with the court a written request asking for 
an account in writing of all the transactions of 
the ward’s business. A call for a court hearing 
within ten days follows. If the guardian fails to 
comply, the person making the request may pe- 
tition the court to force the guardian to comply 
or show cause why he does not. The court must 
accordingly conduct a hearing. In Louisiana, if 
the court does not approve the bond offered by 
the tutor, or the guardian, a judicial mortgage is 
placed on his property and recorded. An under- 
tutor is appointed to represent the minor in all 
matters which conflict with the rights of the 
tutor. The Oklahoma department reported that 
a guardian could be removed after hearing if the 
court found that he had abused his trust; failed 
to perform or was incapable of performing his 
duties; was guilty of gross immorality; was in- 
solvent; or his interests were adverse to the 
faithful performance of his duties. No instance 
of the use of this statutory authority was re- 
ported. 

3. Licensing of the foster-home——A guardian 
need not be a parent of the minor ward and may 
take the child into his home or place him in a 
foster-home. The statutory provisions and atti- 
tudes of the state directors varied markedly as 
to the status of the nonparental home of a ward 
and therefore as to the licensing of such a home 
as a foster-home. The Rhode Island depart- 
ment replied that “guardianship and foster 
homes are two distinct situations. The guardian 
is appointed by the probate court and the ques- 
tion of the ward’s living arrangements is not 
involved.” The directors of Arkansas, Florida, 
Louisiana, Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Utah, and Wyoming re- 
ported either that no statutory provision exists 
for the licensing of foster-homes in their respec- 
tive states or that, if such statutes do exist, they 


do not cover minor wards. The Pennsylvania 
statute for licensing of foster-homes covers only 
infants under two years. 

The statutes of Illinois, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, and New York expressly exclude a guard- 
ian’s home from the licensing requirements for 
foster-homes. In Illinois and New York, how- 
ever, if the guardian places the child in a foster- 
home, such a home must have a license. What 
procedure of notification of placement between 
the guardian, the court, and the welfare depart- 
ment exists was not reported. In Nevada the 
home of a guardian or the home in which he 
places a minor ward is exempt from licensing. 
The court acts only under such circumstances 
if the minor is reported to be seriously neg- 
lected or abused. 

Alabama reported that a child cannot be 
placed in an ‘‘unrelated home,” except with the 
approval of the state department. All foster 
boarding homes must be licensed by the state 
department. On the assumption that “usually 
when a child lives in the home of a legal guardi- 
an there is a close blood relationship,”’ the state 
department has had ‘‘no occasion to set up an 
over-all procedure whereby their homes would 
be licensed.” 

In Washington every person who accepts a 
child and who is not a blood relative must 
secure a certificate of approval from the state 
department. Unless, however, there has been 
some complaint, independent foster-home 
placements may not be known to the state de- 
partment. In North Dakota a ward in a home 
other than that of his parents’, may or may not 
be in a licensed home. This is due to the fact 
that it is unlikely that a guardian would apply 
for a license and to the fact that the licensing 
law is not uniformly observed by the local pub- 
lic officials who administer it. 


B. APPLICATION TO MINoRS WHO ARE 
FEDERAL BENEFICIARIES 


1. Veterans’ Administration—The replies 
from the various states on this point are pre- 
sented below.™* 

2. Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance.—Only 
eight states could furnish information as to the 
number of children who were beneficiaries 
under O.A.S.I. in their states. They were Min- 
nesota, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Utah, and Wisconsin. Flor- 
ida hoped that if such information were ob- 


18 See below, pp. 274, 277. 
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tained from the Social Security Board it would 
be made available to them, as they had not been 
able to obtain it from the Board’s regional office. 
Twelve states—Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Washington, 
and Wyoming—reported either that they had no 
knowledge or that it was impossible to obtain 
information on the child beneficiaries of O.A.S.I. 
in their respective states. This situation may be 
inherent in state-federal relationships in some 
areas, or it may be due to the policy which the 
Board pursued, as the following statement in 
the Seventh Annual Report of the Board (1942) 
indicates: 


Equally important was the provision for greater 
cooperation with State agencies by permitting inter- 
change of information among field offices and local 
employment and public assistance offices and the re- 
lease to authorized officials of data on awards and 
disallowances under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program when such information is necessary 
for the proper administration of State programs 
[p. so]. 


This is a welcome change in policy, as 
state departments of public welfare are re- 
sponsible for adequate social welfare programs 
for all the children in their states. Complete in- 
formation on all children, including the child 
beneficiaries of all social welfare programs, is 
basic to such social planning. The fact that the 
O.A.S.I. program is entirely financed by the 
parents of these children and their employers 
and is administered directly by the federal gov- 
ernment should not result in the children’s 
being excluded from the social planning 
and social services of the official state welfare 
bodies. 

Variations in the practice relating to proce- 
dures set forth in the O.A.S.I. Claims Manual 
for social investigation of child beneficiary cases 
was reported by several states. The New Jersey 
department was informed by the local field 
office of the Board that the payee for a child 
beneficiary might or might not be a beneficiary, 
that the O.A.S.I. investigates all payees, and 
that annual reports are required from them. In 
Montana it was reported that most of the pay- 
ees are the mothers of the children. The re- 
gional representative of the O.A.S.I. investi- 
gates any cases in which “suitability” of the 
payee is questioned, and, if this cannot be done, 
he requests that an investigation be made. 
Montana also recommended that follow-up be 
assured. Virginia reported that any case may 
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be investigated for O.A.S.I. by the local public 
welfare department. 

Four states reported a definite arrangement 
relating to guardianship for these child bene- 
ficiaries between the Social Security Board and 
the state departments. The regional repre- 
sentatives of the Board refer any case question- 
able as to suitability of home or guardian of an 
O.A.S.I. child beneficiary to the state depart- 
ment in Alabama, Florida, Nevada, and New 
York. In New York the local welfare depart- 
ment makes the investigation and reports back 
to the state department, and in the other three 
states the state department makes the investi- 
gation. The reports are furnished to the regional 
representative for such action as he may wish 
to take. Nevada has had one such referral dur- 
ing the past year. During the first fiscal year 
that this plan was in operation, 1941-42, a total 
of 55 cases, involving 111 children, were referred 
from the Board to the New York Department 
of Social Welfare. The reasons for referral and 
the action of the New York State Department 
on guardianship are apparent from the follow- 
ing report: 

I. Cases referred by the Social Security Board 55 

1. For recommendations regarding a guard- 


NOES fs Ir OS a iuaet ea tales 38 
2. For supervision after appointment of a 
LET ae er a 16 
3. For special investigation.............. I 
II. Action of the state department on recom- 
mendations for guardians................ 38 
1. Guardians recommended.............. 37 
a) Commissioner of public welfare... 19 
OP WOWING ons. pes cor ere ke 9 
c) Child-caring agency........... 5 
GNC oe a i See ees 4 
2. Repost penditig:-. 2. 2 cen cn ose eee I 


Of the 37 cases on which recommendations 
on guardians were submitted, the Social Secu- 
rity Board has reported to the state on action 
taken in 16 cases. In that group the recommen- 
dations on 14 cases were followed. The Social 
Security Board “presumably reports” to the 
New York State Department on all guardians 
appointed who are associated with public or 
private welfare agencies in the state. During the 
fiscal year 1941-42 the Board notified the de- 
partment that 23 commissioners of public wel- 
fare and one child-caring agency had been ap- 
pointed as guardians of child beneficiaries. 

Alabama was the only state which reported 
that, in some instances, it had assisted O.A.S.I. 
in social planning for its child beneficiaries. 
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3. Aid to Dependent Children.—Nevada re- 
ported that it had not accepted federal grants 
for an A.D.C. program, and Connecticut’s pro- 
gram was too new for a report. Nine states fur- 
nished information as to the number of children 
receiving A.D.C. benefits on January 1, 1942, 
who were living in homes other than those of 
natural or adoptive parents. In Washington 
such children constituted 4 per cent of the total 
A.D.C. case load; in New Mexico, 4.7 per cent; 
in Montana and New York, 5 per cent; in 
Louisiana and North Dakota, 6 per cent; in 
Minnesota and Indiana, ro per cent each; and, 
in Arkansas, 13 per cent. Over a period of three 
and one-half years Oregon had 4.8 per cent chil- 
dren living with relatives, and Wyoming had 
II.1 per cent, judging from a sample taken of 
the cases accepted between July 1 and Decem- 
ber 1, 1941. 

No state had any information as to the num- 
ber of these children under guardianship. No 
state reported that the homes of relatives, de- 
fined under the act, were considered to be within 
their requirements for licensing as foster-homes. 
Arkansas and Indiana commented that the need 
of the child and not the relationship of the per- 
son having his care should be the sole criterion 
for A.D.C. grants. Arkansas had considered 
“the creation of nonrelatives as legal guardians 
to secure matching funds,” but this was not ap- 
proved, as it might lead to ‘unscrupulous per- 
sons seeking guardianship of dependent children 
to obtain these grants.” This would seem to in- 
dicate that guardianship is sometimes used to 
legalize unscrupulous objectives and, further, 
that mere relationship or guardianship per se 
rather than a case-work study may be the de- 
termining factor in A.D.C. grants. 

Minnesota stated that, since “legal guardian- 
ship is not required by law” for A.D.C. bene- 
fits, it “is not important to the administration 
of the Act.”? Montana reported that many 
children would not receive A.D.C. benefits if 
legal guardianship were a requirement. This 
may be due to the expense of attorney’s fees, 
to court costs, and to the general unwilling- 
ness of relatives to be bothered by such legal 
procedure. The Rhode Island department be- 
lieved that the costs of guardianship would be a 
serious strain on small benefits. The Wyoming 
director believed that a legal guardian would be 
more beneficial to the child’s interest in some 
instances than relatives specified in the Act. An 
adequate case-work service in connection with 
legal guardianship was believed to represent a 


satisfactory plan. At the present time the State 
Department of Public Welfare and its em- 
ployees are not permitted to assume guardian- 
ship, although the director thinks that it would 
be desirable to have this changed. 

The Washington director stated what many 
replies seemed to imply, that the children receiv- 
ing A.D.C. grants who are not with one or both 
parents are living in the home of a relative and 
“kinship implies interest and concern for the 
child’s welfare.”’ On the other hand, Indiana ex- 
pressed the opinion that, since money cannot 
be denied if the home is unsuitable, “too many 
county departments are prone to put A.D.C. 
money into unsuitable homes rather than go 
to the bother of bringing about the betterment 
of the child, through court action which would 
result in children being made wards of the coun- 
ty welfare departments.” The removal of the 
child from his own home or from that of a rela- 
tive would eliminate the federal contribution 
and place such children wholly on state and 
county funds, which may account for inaction. 

Alabama, Indiana, Minnesota, Montana, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin reported that the case-work relationship 
in the A.D.C. cases afforded better care and 
protection to these children than legal guardian- 
ship would provide. Montana, however, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the A.D.C. program is 
“especially in need of the services which can be 
made available through social workers.” There 
was no mention in any of the replies of the pay- 
ment of benefits to any persons other than the 
grantee relatives of the A.D.C. children. 


C. APPLICATION TO MINoR Warps WHO 
ARE STATE BENEFICIARIES 


1. Veterans’ children—Only five states— 
Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, New York, and 
Wisconsin—reported any special state program 
for the children of veterans. Indiana and IIli- 
nois maintain a soldiers’ and sailors’ home, while 
Minnesota and New York have special pro- 
grams, and Wisconsin had one child of a veteran 
who was killed in active service in the first 
World War who is the recipient of a special 
fund for children. No report contained any 
information on the guardianship in these cases. 

2. Workmen’s compensation.—The New Mex- 
ico department reported that no statutory re- 
quirements existed for the guardianship of mi- 
nor beneficiaries under workmen’s compensa- 
tion. In case, however, that a suit is brought 
involving a minor, the judge would appoint a 
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guardian. This would be for the purpose of the 
legal action and not necessarily to safeguard 
benefits. In Wyoming workmen’s compensation 
is administered by the courts. If a minor is eligi- 
ble to workmen’s compensation benefits, the 
judge decides if a guardian is necessary and ap- 
points one without any investigation or any 
plan for the use of the benefits. The system is 
said to appear inadequate and haphazard. Any 
individual may call the court’s attention to the 
need of such minor for a guardian or may report 
on the qualifications of a prospective guardian. 
In one case the State Child Welfare Division 
initiated an investigation of such a minor, re- 
ported to the court, and secured approval of its 
plan for care of the child and for the payment 
of the compensation to a private social agency 
as guardian. In Nevada the Division of Work- 
men’s Compensation is said to proceed on the 
basis that it administers an insurance program 
and that it “has no right to inquire into the 
adequacy of the parents or custodians of chil- 
dren,” which is the court’s responsibility. It 
believes that its “only responsibility is to meet 
the financial obligations of an insurance pro- 
gram.” 

Florida is the only state which reported that 
the State Industrial Commission, in cases of 
minors, makes its own investigations of parents 
and custodians by means of office interviews 
and letters of reference to determine their 
“suitability.” If there is no surviving parent 
or if he is considered unsuited, the commission 
itself appoints a person, usually an attorney, 
to receive and disburse benefits. In Pennsylva- 
nia the State Industrial Commission may re- 
quire the appointment of a guardian for a 
minor beneficiary. If no one is appointed, the 
commission may determine upon a guardian. 
It may require that he post a bond sufficient to 
secure “the proper application of the moneys” 
and that he render an account of receipts and 
expenditures. 

In Arkansas, Indiana, Minnesota, Montana, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Rhode Island, Washington, and 
Wisconsin the commissions request the appro- 
priate probate court to appoint a guardian for a 
minor under different circumstances. In North 
Dakota every minor beneficiary of workmen’s 
compensation under sixteen years of age must 
have a guardian appointed by a probate court. 
The statutes on guardianship and ward, how- 
ever, define ‘‘minors”’ as “‘persons under twenty- 
one years of age.”’ In some states the amount of 
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workmen’s compensation benefit, as well as the 
method of payments, are said to determine the 
requirement for a guardian. If the amount of 
the benefit is over $100 in Indiana and over 
$250 in New Jersey, a guardian is requested. 
In Utah a guardian must be appointed if a lump 
sum is paid a minor, but, as lump sums are not 
customarily paid, the benefits for minors with- 
out “suitable” parents are paid to banks or 
individuals as trustees. Their function is solely 
to supervise the expenditure of the funds. The 
usual reason for requesting the appointment of 
a legal guardian is said to be the absence of a 
“suitable” parent for the safeguarding of large 
benefits. In these states it is reported that the 
State Industrial Commission pays the benefits 
to the guardian, requires an accounting, but 
assumes that the court is responsible for the 
selection and performance of the guardian. 
New Jersey reported that in the cases in 
which awards were under $250 they were paid 
directly to the parents of the minors, “‘which 
procedure, it is admitted, does jeopardize the 
children’s interests to the extent of possible 
dishonesty on the part of the parent.”’ In Ore- 
gon, if a minor is not living with his natural or 
adoptive parent, he may not receive workmen’s 
compensation benefits until the court has ap- 
pointed a guardian. Of 1,142 children receiving 
benefits on January 1, 1942, a total of 281 chil- 
dren were living with persons other than a natu- 
ral or adoptive parent. It may be presumed, 
then, that one in four minors receiving work- 
men’s compensation in Oregon were under 
guardianship on this date. The law does not re- 
quire the State Industrial Accident Commission 
“to enter into any social service or supervision 
of such children in the custody of a guardian.” 
The family and the court are believed to be re- 
sponsible for the performance of the guardian, 
except that the commission requires him to sign 
affidavits periodically that the minor is still 
alive, is in his custody, and, if a girl and under 
eighteen years of age, that she has not married, 
as the law would thus cancel her “pension.” 


D. EVALUATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The directors of twelve state departments— 
Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming—reported that they did not have ade- 
quate information on the administration of the 
guardianship law, with reference to children in 
their respective states, to make an evaluation or 
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to offer recommendations. Many, however, 
gave “casual opinions” or “obvious conclu- 
sions,” based on their general experience. The 
directors of the Illinois, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, and Wisconsin departments stated that 
a state-wide survey of the local administration 
of the law would be necessary in their respec- 
tive states to reveal what basic changes are 
needed. The Tennessee department would like 
to undertake a guardianship program on a state- 
wide basis but does not have the funds or the 
staff to undertake it. The Alabama state de- 
partment believes that it has “sufficient juris- 
diction” to protect these children and that “the 
long standing and very close relationship be- 
tween the local departments of public welfare 
and the juvenile court judges, who are usually 
the probate judges, “naturally and normally” 
brings these cases to the social agency before 
legal action is taken. It is believed, however, 
that the federal agencies operating social pro- 
grams for minor wards should use increasingly 
the services of the state and local welfare de- 
partments. 

The present program in Florida was said to 
be inadequate to safeguard the interests either 
of the guardian or ward, and the laws are in 
need of revision. The safeguards set up by the 
Civil Code are believed sufficient to protect the 
child in Louisiana, but the “laxity of the judges 
on many occasions permits the estates of minor 
wards to be squandered.”’ The cost of adminis- 
tering minors’ estates, particularly small ones, 
is believed to be exorbitant. 

The New Jersey director reported that the 
guardianship laws are adequate and that in- 
justices, perhaps few in number, arise through 
faults due to administration. 

In New Mexico it was believed that when 
the judges were intelligent and conscientious 
the minors were quite well protected, but other- 
wise they suffered. 

The New York director reported that the 
guardianship law seemed to protect the best 
interests of the child and to be administered by 
the judges in a careful manner. 

The Rhode Island law was said to apply pri- 
marily to children with money and to give 
them adequate protection. “The only sub- 
stantial problem” was said to relate to the 
costs involved in bonds and fees. A public 
guardian, presumably on salary and not de- 
pendent on fees, was recommended to take care 
of that problem. 

The Virginia director reported that “the 


devices of the bond and of periodical reporting 
were probably adequate when the court and 
its officers knew most of the people in their 
jurisdictions.” 

The directors of Minnesota, Montana, North 
Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming believed that the 
courts should use social services. With the ex- 
ception of Wyoming the state welfare depart- 
ments were believed equipped now to render 
necessary social services. It was stated that, if 
the two state departments operating in the wel- 
fare field in Wyoming were consolidated, the 
services could be extended to every minor ward 
in that state. The Utah department invited the 
district judges who sit in probate court to con- 
sider this problem in their state. As a result, 
the judges recommended that the state law be 
amended to permit reference, on a permissive 
basis, of cases of minor wards to the proper so- 
cial agency for investigation of a guardian and 
during his tenure. It is anticipated that the 
courts will make such requests to the child wel- 
fare workers of the state, without waiting for 
the legislation. 

The North Dakota director expressed the 
opinion that the federal, state, and local welfare 
agencies should have uniformity of services and 
assistance including uniform standards for the 
guardianship of minor wards. The Oklahoma 
director is of the opinion that the minor wards 
need the protection of the court for legal mat- 
ters only and that his care and protection should 
be vested in a state children’s division, with 
power and facilities to serve him adequately. 


After examining carefully the replies 
to the questionnaire, it seems possible to 
offer certain tentative conclusions and 
recommendations. 

The conclusions are: first, local guardi- 
anship procedures obviously lack uni- 
formity and are inadequate and, second, 
the procedures are not in keeping with so- 
cially acceptable standards of child care 
and protection. The procedures are un- 
satisfactory because (1) the qualifications 
of guardians are not investigated; (2) the 
needs of the minor ward are not known; 
(3) placement is made without regard to 
any of the accepted standards of child 
placement and protection; (4) there is no 
supervision and treatment of the children 
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intrusted to guardians; and (5) “bonds” 
and “‘periodical accounts” are mere “‘de- 
vices” which cannot safeguard the child 
and may fail to protect his estate. 

It is clear that leadership on a national 
scale is called for, and such leadership 
should fulfil at least three requirements: 
it should contribute to the development 
and formulation of standards for guard- 
ianship; a model law on the subject 
should be drafted and submitted to those 
interested in this development; and co- 
operation should be sought on the part 
of the appropriate federal, state, and 
local welfare departments, of private wel- 
fare agencies, of probate courts and of the 
legal profession. 


II. VETERANS’ LEGISLATION AND 
THE LAW OF GUARDIANSHIP 


After every war in history nations 
have been confronted with problems cre- 
ated by the demobilization of the armed 
forces. Returning to the civilian popula- 
tion are not only sick and disabled sol- 
diers and sailors but also those seeking 
and unable to find work. During and 
after each of our wars—Revolution, In- 
dian, 1812, Mexican, Civil, Spanish- 
American, and World War I—federal 
legislation relating to veterans was enact- 
ed, amended, and re-enacted. In some 
instances grants were provided in the 
nature of bounties—in cash or land war- 
rants—for the purpose of inducing en- 
listments or securing continuance in serv- 
ice.2 Frequently, the grant was intended 
to compensate for injury in service or to 
assist the families of soldiers who were in 
need. Often grants were in the nature of 
pensions developing as a right because of 
military service during peace or war. Ad- 
ministration was sometimes vested con- 


2 See Virgil A. Hampton, ‘Provision for Soldiers’ 
Dependents before World War I,” Social Service 
Review, XVI (December, 1942,) 612-29. 


currently in various branches of the fed- 
eral government and transferred back 
and forth between them. These various 
administrative offices and officers from 
1789 to 1917 were the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of War, the 
United States circuit courts, the Navy 
Pension Fund Commission, the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, the Pension Office in 
the Department of the Interior, the Bu- 
reau of Pensions, and the Board of Man- 
agers of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers. Congressional inves- 
tigations were held at different periods, 
and “frauds were found to be perpetrated 
by men of high standing in society, whose 
official stations and respectability placed 
them far above suspicion.’ 

When the United States declared war 
against Germany on April 6, 1917, the 
national benefits for veterans of previous 
wars could have been extended to cover 
the veterans of the first World War. The 
various retirement and general pension 
provisions in effect at that time were (1) 
the retirement systems of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard; 
(2) the general pension’s law adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Pensions for men 
and women disabled in the national serv- 
ice and for certain dependents of officers 
and enlisted men who were killed or died 
from service-connected injuries or dis- 
eases; and (3) service pension laws, ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Pensions for 
veterans of specified wars, their widows 
and children, without reference to any 
disability incurred in the service or to the 
cause of death.’ 


3 Gustavus A. Weber and Laurence F. Schmecke- 
bier, The Veterans’ Administration (Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1934), pp. 206-12. 


4 William H. Glasson, Federal Military Pensions 
in the United States (New York, 1918), p. 88. 


5 Weber and Schmeckebier, of. cit., pp. 89-90. 
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“SOCIAL INSURANCE” FOR THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Social legislation, however, affecting 
the family and its economic status had 
shown marked growth during the period 
from the Civil War to the first World 
War in 1917. Social workers therefore ad- 
vocated a system of “social insurance” 
based on the philosophy of workmen’s 
compensation laws instead of the “dis- 
credited pensions system.” It was be- 
lieved that the country should think of 
the members of the armed forces as 
“workers engaged in a special and dan- 
gerous service” in which “the risks of 
war should be handled as a problem of 
insurance instead of a relief problem to 
be met by a pension.’”® 

Members of various organizations in- 
terested in child welfare problems met in 
New York and later in Washington in 
June, 1917, and, as a result of their dis- 
cussions of “the pressing essentials of a 
child welfare policy for the war period,”’ 
eighteen resolutions were drafted, adopt- 
ed by the signers, and approved by the 
Council of National Defense. One of 
these resolutions, No. 15, 
urged that immediate steps be taken to secure 
the adoption of a governmental plan to assure 
adequate support for soldiers and their families. 
This plan should include financial and medical 
provision, facilities for the reeducation of the 
injured soldier and the reestablishment of the 
family. Such a plan promptly put into opera- 
tion would have more effect in promoting child 
welfare than any other measure which the Gov- 
ernment could adopt on behalf of the depend- 
ents of men in service.’ 


Meantime, the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau completed a study of the 
methods of caring for soldiers and their 


6 For a complete discussion see the Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work, 1917, p. 71. 

7U.S. Children’s Bureau, Fifth Annual Report of 
the Chief [Julia C. Lathrop] (Washington, D.C., 
1917), P. 30. 


dependents in operation in other coun- 
tries and particularly in Canada.’ This 
study resulted in recommendations that 
the United States provide for these 
groups on the basis of a system of 
compensation. This proposal was em- 
bodied in a bill drafted under the super- 
vision of Judge Julian W. Mack, of the 
United States Circuit Court, who was 
serving as chairman of a special commit- 
tee of the Council of National Defense 
and as chairman of a special committee 
appointed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Department,’ who administered the 
War Risk Insurance Act.’® This bill was 
passed by Congress on October 6, 1917, 
as an amendment” to the War Risk In- 
surance Act, enacted in 1914 at the out- 
break of the war in Europe to provide for 
the insurance of American merchant ves- 
sels against war risk. Congress thus pro- 
vided a system of compensation for the 
armed forces and their dependents as a 
war risk. This marked a radical depar- 
ture from the old system of pensions and 
gratuities which had prevailed since Co- 
lonial days. Briefly, the act provided for 
(1) compensation in case of death or dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty for en- 
listed or commissioned men and their 
families; (2) allotments from the pay of 
enlisted men and family allowances for 
their dependents from the federal govern- 
ment;” (3) voluntary insurance against 

8S. Herbert Wolfe, Governmental Provision in the 
United States and Foreign Countries for Members of 
the Military Forces and Their Dependents (U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Pub. No. 28 [Washington, D.C., 
1917). 

9U.S. Children’s Bureau, Fifth Annual Report of 
the Chief, p. 54. 

10 38 U.S. Statutes at Large 711 (September 2, 
1914). 

1 40U.S. Statutes at Large 398 (October 6, 1917). 


12 All allotments and family allowances were 
terminated July 31, 1921, according to a ruling made 
by the comptroller of the Treasury on March 
19, 1921 (Comp. Dec., XXVII, 809-11). All later 
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death and disability for the enlisted and 
commissioned men; (4) medical, surgical, 
and hospital care as well as prosthetic ap- 
pliances for former service men and wom- 
en injured in the line of duty; and (5) an- 
ticipated later vocational rehabilitation 
for those permanently disabled. 


THE ‘‘ECONOMY ACT” AND RETURN 
TO THE PENSION SYSTEM 


By 1933, through subsequent legisla- 
tion, Congress had extended these provi- 
sions including pensions for the first 
World War nonservice-connected disabil- 
ities..3 In his message to Congress on 
March 10, 1933, however, the President 
requested legislation which would bal- 
ance the budget. This request included a 
proposal for congressional action to re- 
duce veterans’ benefits and for the vest- 
ing of authority in the President “to 
draw the lines of differentiation necessary 
to justice” in veterans’ benefits.74 Con- 
gress complied in “An Act To Maintain 
the Credit of the United States,’"5 gen- 
erally referred to as the ‘Economy Act.” 
This act repealed all public laws relating 
to compensation for injury or disease in- 
curred in the first World War and re- 
stored the pension system. Under the 
permission granted him by Congress, the 
President issued on March 31, 1933, ex- 
ecutive orders” resulting in a further 


transactions were adjustments of earlier accounts. 
From the period beginning with the fiscal year 1918 
and ending 1932, a total of $300,843,797.60 was ex- 
pended in allotments from pay and $282,091,190.97 
in family allowances from the federal government. 
A total of $582,934,988.57 was paid, therefore, 
through this provision of the act to the dependents 
of the enlisted men. 


3 46 U.S. Statutes at Large 991 (July 3, 1930). 

4U.S. Congress, Senate Journal (73d Cong., 1st 
sess. [Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1933]), p. 18. 

18 48 U.S. Statutes at Large 9 (March 20, 1933). 

16 Executive Orders No. 6089-97 and 6100 of 
March 31, 1933. 


drastic reversal of the national policy 
toward veterans which had been the ba- 
sis of legislation since 1917. Some indica- 
tion of the extent of this reversal will be 
evident from the fact that the original 
estimate of $843,003,634 for appropria- 
tions for the Veterans’ Administration 
for the fiscal year 1934 was reduced to a 
revised estimate of $433,003,000, which 
represented a decrease of $410,000,634.77 
Later modifications by Congress and the 
President permitted an actual expendi- 
ture of $611,539,425 for that year.’* Re- 
ductions were attended by effective pro- 
test as is evidenced by the fact that on 
March 28, 1934, over presidential veto, 
Congress restored some of the earlier pro- 
visions.’? During the fiscal year 1936 a 
total of 2,973 bills relating to veterans 
were introduced in Congress.?° 

As the result of subsequent legisla- 
tion” provision has been made for bene- 
fits to the dependent children of de- 
ceased veterans on the basis of death due 
to (1) service-connected disability during 
peacetime; (2) service in the first World 
War in which disability was service-con- 
nected; (3) service in the first World 
War in which disability was nonservice- 
connected ;” and (4) to children of dis- 
abled veterans of the first World War 
who are living apart from their fathers 
but are entitled to a proportionate share 
of his benefit. 

Although Congress has not yet estab- 

17U.S. Congress, House, Committee on A ppropria- 
tions, Supplemental Hearings, Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill for 1934 (73d Cong., 1st sess., 
1934), P- 167. 

18 Annual Report of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, 1934, p. 76. 

19 48 U.S Statutes at Large 525 (March 28, 1934). 

20 Annual Report of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, 1936, p. 29. 

21U.S. Code, 1940 Edition (Washington, 1941), 
Vol. ITI, title 38, c. 10. 

22 48 U.S. Statutes at Large 1281 (June 28, 1934). 
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lished standards for determining who 
may be a veteran of the second World 
War, it may be assumed that subsequent 
legislation will provide that persons in 
the active service at any time between 
the date of the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
December 7, 1941, and the date set as the 
termination of the war, will be considered 
veterans of it.23 By an act of December 
19, 1941, however, provision was made 
for payments for disabilities due to serv- 
ice in the second World War on the same 
basis as those promulgated for veterans 
of the first World War pursuant to the 
act of March 20, 1933, in Veterans’ Reg- 
ulation No. 1.74 Dependents of deceased 
veterans whose death may be service- 
connected in the second World War are 
provided for on the same basis as the de- 
pendents of the first World War. Legisla- 
tion has not yet been passed covering 
death payments to the dependents of de- 
ceased veterans of the second World War 
for nonservice-connected deaths. 


The American Legion and the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary in annual conven- 
tions in October, 1926, urged that the de- 
pendent children of veterans be ‘“‘treated 
as wards of the nation and as such be 
given as good an education and as thor- 
ough a business or professional training as 
they would have received had they not 
been deprived of the support and assist- 
ance of their fathers.” Ten dollars a 
month for the first child and six dollars 
for each additional child, which were the 
amounts proposed, was held to be “mea- 
ger compensation,” especially when it 
stopped when the veteran’s child was 
just ready to learn a trade or enter col- 


23 Wright Patman, Handbook for Servicemen and 
Servicewomen of World War II and Their Dependents 
(U.S. House Document No. 822 [77th Cong., 2d 
sess.]), p. 55. 


24 48 U.S. Statutes at Large 9 (1933). 


lege. Accordingly, amendments were 
introduced in Congress in 1926 and 1927 
and finally passed on May 29, 1928,” 
raising the age limit for these depend- 
ent children eligible to death compensa- 
tion from eighteen to twenty-one years, 
provided the child were unmarried and 
completing his education or training. 

In February, 1932, while efforts were 
still being put forth to secure nonservice- 
connected compensation, it was reported 
that, of 4,500,000 men insured during the 
war, only 650,000 retained their convert- 
ed insurance.?7 A study was made of 10,- 
000 cases of nonservice-connected veter- 
ans’ deaths, which revealed that almost 
three-fourths of this group (73 per cent) 
were without government insurance.”® 
The plan of 1917 to protect the veterans 
through War Risk Insurance and thus 
prevent the need for pensions had failed 
because of the high rate of the converted 
insurance and also because of unemploy- 
ment during the depression. The Ameri- 
can Legion, therefore, advocated uniform 
benefits for the dependents of veterans, 
whether death was due to service-con- 
nected or nonservice-connected disabili- 
ties.2? That they were unsuccessful in 
this effort is evident from Table 1 (see 
below, p. 287). 


WANTED A NATIONAL POLICY TOWARD 
VETERANS AND DEPENDENTS 


Through the period from 1776 to 1943 
covered by this brief history of the de- 


25 Congressional Record, LXVIII (February 21, 
1927), 4281-82. 

26 45 U.S. Statutes at Large 964 (1928). 

27U.S. Congress, Uniform Pensions to Widows 
and Children: Hearings before the House Committee 


on Pensions (72d Cong., rst sess., February 4, 1932), 
Ppp. 20-21. 


28 U.S. Congress, Hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation (72d 
Cong., 1st sess., January 15, 1932), p. 29. 


29 Ibid. (January 19, 1932), pp. 65-66. 
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velopment of national legislation for vet- 
erans and their dependents no clear na- 
tional policy has ever been enunciated or 
sustained relating to this federal pro- 
gram. At times consideration of the right 
of veterans to generous benefits has been 
the basis of liberal congressional action. 
Again, the national policy has been based 
on the concurring philosophy of such 
Presidents as Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roos- 
evelt, who usually express diametrically 
opposing points of view. Mr. Hoover, in 
opposing veterans’ legislation, stated: 
“The patriotism of our people is not a 
material thing. It is a spiritual thing. 
We cannot pay for it with government 
aid,’’3° while Mr. Roosevelt, in address- 
ing the national convention of the Amer- 
ican Legion in October, 1933, opposed 
“the principle that a person, because he 
wore a uniform, must thereafter be 
placed in a special class of beneficiaries 
over and above all other citizens. The 
fact of wearing a uniform does not mean 
that he can demand and receive from his 
government a benefit which no other citi- 
zen receives.”’3* 

Absence of a national policy has been 
accompanied by the lack of unified con- 
trol in the administration of veterans’ af- 
fairs. After 154 years of divided adminis- 
tration of veterans’ benefits, in 1930, 
President Hoover, under authority of an 
act of Congress, consolidated the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, the Bureau of Pensions, 
and the National Home for Disabled Sol- 
diers into one agency, designated as the 
Veterans’ Administration, and respon- 
sible to the President. Certain veterans’ 
relief activities, however, are still oper- 
ating independently of the Veterans’ Ad- 


3° Congressional Record, LX XIV (1931), 6098. 
3t Weber and Schmeckebier, op. cit., p. 269. 

32 Executive Order No. 5398 (July 21, 1930). 
33 46 U.S. Statutes at Large 1016 (1930). 


ministration. They are the retirement 
program for the commissioned and en- 
listed forces of the regular military and 
naval establishments, the Soldiers’ Home 
at Washington, D.C., and the Naval 
Home at Philadelphia. 


GUARDIANSHIP UNDER THE WAR 
RISK INSURANCE ACT 


With this general background in mind, 
attention can now be directed toward 
guardianship of the minor beneficiaries 
under the veterans’ compensation and 
pension acts, beginning with the first 
World War. The War Risk Insurance 
Act as amended provides that ‘when 
....any payment is to be made to a 
minor .... such payment shall be made 
to the person who is constituted guard- 
ian, curator or conservator.’’3+ In the 
Central Office of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau, and subsequently in the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau,*5 a section was 
maintained for the purpose of expediting 
the payment of claims by requesting the 
appointment of guardians in proper 
cases. Neither section, however, was con- 
cerned with the guardian or his ward 
after the benefit was paid. 

In 1923 certain service organizations, 
including the American Legion, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World 
War, and the American Red Cross, 
brought forcibly to the attention of Con- 
gress and the Veterans’ Bureau the fact 
that frequently benefits paid to guard- 
ians were not being expended for the use 
of the wards. The director of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau pointed out that he had no 
discretion in the matter of the payment 
of funds to the legally appointed guardi- 
ans, and no authority or funds to bring 
any mismanagement on the part of the 
guardians to the attention of the local 

34 40 U.S. Statutes at Large 102 (1917). 

35 42 U.S. Statutes at Large 147 and 202 (1921). 
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courts which had appointed them. If a 
guardian had not been legally appointed, 
the director could retain the funds in the 
Treasury to be expended at his discre- 
tion for a claimant. In some cases follow- 
ing complaints from the service agencies, 
the Veterans’ Bureau would arbitrarily 
suspend payments without any action 
having been taken and would go into 
court informally as amicus curiae, or 
friend of the court, or formally as pro- 
chain ami, or next friend to the ward, to 
bring to the attention of the court the 
“unconscienceable cases.’’%® 
On March 2, 1923, the Senate author- 
ized the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee on an Investigation of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau’? under General John F. 
O’Ryan. Hearings were conducted in 
many localities in order to secure first- 
hand information on guardianship. At 
first, the reports of misuse of the ward’s 
funds were believed to refer only to ex- 
ceptional cases, but it was soon found 
_ that such cases were legion. The full ex- 
tent of the abuse was never known, as 
there were neither available statistics nor 
complete case records from which the 
facts could be ascertained.3* The com- 
mittee reported that 
the unsatisfactory conditions found to exist fell 
naturally under two heads: (1) Unsatisfactory 
administration of the ward’s estates, involving 
anything from actual embezzlement to merely 
unwise investments, or failure to invest, and 
(2) unsatisfactory living conditions of the 
wards, involving degrees of negligence rang- 
ing, ....as to minors from mere neglect cases 
wherein the minor was required to stay out of 


school and work to help support her step- 
father who used for his own benefit the money 


36U.S. Congress, Senate, Federal Laws Relating 
to Veterans of Wars of the United States (Senate 
Doc. 131 [72d Cong., 1st sess. (1932)]), p. 295. 


37 U.S. Congress, Senate Resolution No. 466. 


38 U.S. Congress, Federal Laws Relating to Veter- 
ans of Wars of the United States (Senate Doc. 131 
[72d Cong., 1st sess.]), p. 296. 


paid by the government on account of the death 
of the child’s soldier father who sacrificed his 
life for his country.39 


The rules and procedures of the county 
probate courts, which appointed the 
guardians, were found to vary with the 
forty-eight state statutes and with local 
practices. Only a few courts which were 
in the nature of juvenile courts had any 
machinery for supervision of the wards. 
The courts often did not know of abuses, 
as they were dependent on the unsup- 
ported reports of the guardians. 


THE STATES RIGHTS AND FEDERAL 
SCHOOLS COMPROMISE ON 
GUARDIANSHIP 


In response to a demand that the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau supervise the estates of the 
wards to prevent waste and embezzle- 
ment and conserve the interest and wel- 
fare of the beneficiaries, two opposing 
theories were presented. One was put for- 
ward by a group referred to as the “states 
rights school.”” The members of this 
group contended that any interference on 
the part of an agency of the federal gov- 
ernment with the state courts appointing 
guardians would be unconstitutional. It 
was likewise believed that the statements 
of the facts about the existing situation 
constituted an attack on the judiciary. 
The opposing view was that the veterans’ 
benefits were paid from federal funds for 
a service rendered to the entire nation 
and that uniform national standards 
should be maintained and the benefits 
not depleted because of the forty-eight 
state laws and practices or lack of them. 
A compromise was reached on the basis 
of two principles; namely, that the fed- 
eral government owed a duty to protect 
the interests of its beneficiaries, at least 
on the theory that it furnished the funds, 
and also that the states owed a duty, 


39 Tbid., p. 297. 
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since the states constituted the nation for 
which the war was fought, and that they 
could discharge their duty through the 
courts. The compromise was that the 
states, through the county courts, should 
continue to appoint the guardians but 
that, ‘in order to insure that guardians 
use the money as intended by congress,” 
the federal government through the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau would supervise the es- 
tates “by supplying the administrative 
machinery admittedly lacking in the 
courts.” 4° 


GUARDIANSHIP IN VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
PROVIDED IN 1924 


After 148 years, during which the fed- 
eral government paid benefits for the mi- 
nor children of its veterans and also for 
incompetent veterans, Congress finally 
enacted legislation to protect them.** As 
an outgrowth of the congressional inves- 
tigation of veterans’ affairs, including 
guardianship, the legislation of the first 
World War for veterans was codified in 
the World War Veterans Act in 1924.” 
This date marks the beginning of the 
guardianship program in veterans’ af- 
fairs. Although the veterans’ service 
agencies urged strong measures for the 
protection of the wards, including a penal 
statute providing punishment for em- 
bezzlement, the amendment enacted 
provided only that the director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, at his discretion, may 
suspend payments to any guardian who 
after reasonable notice fails to render an 
account showing that the expenditure of 
these funds has been for the benefit of 
the ward.*3 In 1925,44 by further amend- 


4° Thid., p. 296. 
4t Congressional Record, LXV (1924), 7524. 
#2 43 U.S. Statutes at Large 607 (1924). 
43 Ibid., 613, sec. 21. 
44 Tbid., 1312, sec. 505 (1925). 


ment, provision was made for fine or 
imprisonment or both for any guardian 
who fraudulently misused federal gov- 
ernment funds paid to him for a minor 
or incompetent beneficiary under the 
various veterans’ provisions. When- 
ever the Bureau received a complaint, 
which usually came from a veterans’ 
organization, that such funds were 
being misused, one of its inspectors in- 
vestigated. If the facts appeared to 
substantiate the charge, the counsel for 
the Veterans’ Bureau consulted with the 
guardian, his bondsman, or the judge. If 
the case required court action, one of the 
patriotic organizations usually requested 
the removal of the guardian. The Bureau 
would then suspend payment of funds 
until the guardian was cleared of the 
charge or a successor guardian was ap- 
pointed.‘ 

This procedure still failed to afford ad- 
equate protection, and further congres- 
sional hearings on the subject were held. 
It was determined that the Bureau’s 
powers in the field of guardianship must 
be extended as had been recommended 
in 1924. On July 2, 1926, therefore, Con- 
gress gave the director further discretion- 
ary powers, authorizing the expenditure 
of funds to defray the costs of attorneys 
appearing in the local probate courts in 
the interest of the appointment and re- 
moval of guardians and in connection 
with fees, commissions, and accounts for 
the wards.“ 

By the act of May 29, 1928,47 the di- 
rector was given authority for “the pay- 
ment of any court or other expenses inci- 
dent to any investigation or court pro- 

45U.S. Congress, House, Proposed Legislation 
Affecting Guardianship Laws: Hearings before the 


Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation (69th 
Cong., 1st sess., April 15, 1926), p. 355. 


4644 U.S. Statutes at Large 791 (1926). 
4745 U.S. Statutes at Large 964 (1928). 
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ceeding” for the appointment or the re- 
moval of any guardian of the person or 
the estate. In summary, the law as 
amended gave the administrator com- 
plete discretionary power in the matter 
of payments due beneficiaries under legal 
disability. As the agent of the federal 
government in carrying out the beneficial 
purposes of the law, the administrator is 
empowered to select the guardians, if he 
sees fit, and to supervise through the 
court the administration of the benefi- 
ciary’s funds by that agent. Further, if 
the guardian is deemed unsuitable, the 
administrator has power to disburse or 
retain the funds until a suitable guard- 
ian is appointed or the need for one 
ceases. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE GUARDIAN- 
SHIP SERVICE 


The pressure from social agencies and 
service organizations as well as the results 
of the congressional investigations led to 
changes not only in legislation but also 
in the administration of the guardianship 
program. On May 8, 1924, the small di- 
vision in the department of claims of the 
Veterans’ Bureau which handled guard- 
ianship activities was discontinued. A 
guardianship subdivision was created in 
the inspection division of the Control 
Service, which was one of the six services 
of the Bureau.** The guardianship sub- 
division had the initial administrative 
task of organizing a card file on each 
ward and attempting to secure form re- 
ports from guardians, filled out by the 
appointing courts. Many forms were 
never returned, but from those which 
were received it was apparent that in a 
large number of cases guardians had not 
rendered accounts to the courts since 
their initial appointments, some three or 


48 Annual Report, Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, 1924, p. 6. 


four years earlier. Guardianship officers 
were then assigned to each district office 
of the Veterans’ Bureau. Some idea of 
the volume of their work may be got from 
the report that in one district the guardi- 
anship officer, with one typist as his office 
personnel, was responsible for 3,000 
wards living in the 179 counties of his 
dictrict.49 This proved so unsatisfactory 
that the service organizations, primarily 
the American Legion, were successful in 
securing a change in the administration 
of the guardianship service. According- 
ly, in 1925 a national guardianship officer 
was assigned to the Central Office to su- 
pervise the guardianship service and at 
least one guardianship officer was ap- 
pointed for each state. A total of 54 
guardianship officers were located in the 
54 regional areas with 3,000 different ju- 
risdictions from which guardians were 
required to report.s° The national guard- 
ianship officer, subject to the approval 
of the director of the Bureau, developed 
policies and procedures for the programs, 
issued instructions through guardianship 
letters, personally inspected the regional 
programs, received uniform detailed re- 
ports, and advised on problems and on 
legislation proposed in the various states 
to improve guardianship procedure.* 

In order to secure an annual report on 
the estate and person of every ward, a 
judge advocate was appointed in the 
American Legion headquarters of each 
state, with a representative located in 
each county. These men were lawyers 
who served without pay to assist the 
guardians in preparing petitions and an- 
nual reports to the court and to the Vet- 


49U.S. Congress, House, Hearings before the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation (69th 
Cong., rst sess., April, 1926), pp. 457-58. 


5° Tbid., p. 167. 


5t Annual Report, Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, 1925, pp. 306-7. 
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erans’ Bureau and to facilitate co-opera- 
tion between the Bureau and the courts. 
To secure proper guardians and some su- 
pervision of the persons of the wards, 
committees from the women’s auxiliaries 
of the American Legion posts were in- 
structed by the guardianship officers in 
the procedure which had been developed. 
Trust companies were urged as guardians 
of the estate by the Bureau, and service- 
organization members were encouraged 
to assume guardianship of the person of 
the wards. The Auxiliary committee 
members were to visit the wards and to 
prepare an annual report form known as 
a social survey on each ward to be sent 
to the Bureau’s regional office. 

To further this program, the American 
Legion at its 1925 national convention 
created a guardianship committee and 
planned to organize throughout the 
country with a social worker in every 
county to help the guardianship officer.® 
Although this ideal was never realized, 
attention was centered on the guardian- 
ship problem and abuses were brought to 
the attention of Congress. Testimony be- 
fore congressional committees revealed 
that the practice of ‘‘wholesale guardian- 
ship” which had grown up was proving 
lucrative and depleting the estates of the 
veterans and their dependents. One at- 
torney in Washington, D.C., was report- 
ed to be the guardian of one hundred in- 
competent veterans from whose estates 
he was taking excessive fees.54 General 
Hines, director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
advocated a paid staff to supplement the 
volunteers in order that the Bureau 
might adequately protect its wards.% 

52 U.S. Congress, House, Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation (69th 
Cong., 1st sess., April, 1926), pp. 350-68. 

53 Ibid., p. 355. 

54 Ibid., p. 153. 

55 Ibid., pp. 1032-39. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES AND 
““PIECEMEAL”’ LEGISLATION 


On August 12, 1926, another adminis- 
trative change in the guardianship serv- 
ice was effected by a general order of the 
administrator.® A guardianship division 
was created and placed in the Legal Serv- 
ice under the direction of the General 
Council of the Bureau. Regional attor- 
neys with assistant attorneys and other 
professional and clerical staff were as- 
signed to the regional offices. A field ex- 
aminer responsible for all investigations 
and an examiner of accounts for every 
six or eight hundred cases were included 
in the staff of each regional office. The 
Central Office retained supervision and 
sent legal supervisors and auditors to 
make periodic checks and audits on the 
work of each office. At the close of the 
fiscal year June 30, 1927, of 43,683 guard- 
ianship reports due, 42,632 had been re- 
ceived. A total of 3,099 reports were dis- 
approved by the regional offices. Of this 
number, g1 were approved by the state 
courts over the protests of the regional 
offices. In 1,616 cases violations of law 
were noted. In the case of 2,401 adjust- 
ments and prosecutions involving estates 
of veterans, 2,121 were settled out of 
of court, 247 were prosecuted in state 
courts, and 33 were prosecuted in federal 
courts.’? It was conservatively estimated 
that the value of this legal service to the 
wards was in excess of two million dol- 
lars annually. 

A further change in the guardianship 
organization took place following the 
Consolidation Act*® of July 3, 1930, es- 


56 Tbid., General Order No. 360 (August 12, 1926). 


57 Annual Report, Director of the United States 
Veteran’s Bureau, 1927, p. §2. 


88 Annual Report, Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, 1928, p. 41. 


59 46 U.S. Statutes at Large 991 (1930). 
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tablishing the Veterans’ Administration. 
The guardianship division became the 
field division in the Solicitor’s Office and 
the regional attorney’s office was changed 
to that of chief attorney with policy and 
procedure practically unchanged. The le- 
gal staff responsible for guardianship, 
‘however, was overwhelmed with the task 
of preparation of cases and attending 
trials growing out of suits on War Risk 
Insurance contracts and related litiga- 
tion. At one time 11,000 suits were pend- 
ing. The number of guardianship cases 
was also increased by the Act of March 
20, 1933, which placed all incompetent 
and minor beneficiaries of all wars under 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The new legislation and the adminis- 
trative reorganization, however, failed to 
provide a satisfactory guardianship pro- 
gram. When the House of Representa- 
tives began to receive complaints about 
the program, a member of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
Seventy-third Congress reported that 
this committee was inactive. Although 
145 pending bills had been referred to 
it,* it had held one meeting up to 
May 29, 1934. Congressman Glenn 
Griswold, of Indiana, then introduced a 
resolution to create an independent 
House committee to investigate the ade- 
quacy of the guardianship program of the 
Veterans’ Administration. General 
Hines opposed it as “just a magnified in- 
vestigation.”’ He also pointed out that it 
was not possible to make a complete in- 
vestigation of the guardianship problems 
unless the probate courts of the country 
were included.®? The resolution was ap- 


60 48 U.S. Statutes at Large 9 (1933). 

61U.S. Congress, House, Investigate Veterans’ 
Affairs: Hearings before the Committee on Rules 
(73d Cong., 2d sess., May 29, 1934), P- 23- 

62 Tbid., p. 1. 

63U.S. Congress, House, Investigation into 
Guardianship Affairs of Incompetent Veterans: 


proved, however, and the investigation 
was initiated at Marion, Indiana. It was 
revealed that banks and trust companies 
were investing the wards’ funds without 
court approval. It was found that peti- 
tions were filed in court on false affidavits 
without notifying the attorneys of rec- 
ord in the cases. The investigator, an 
appointee of General Hines, reported 
that in September 30, 1932, of $360,000 
belonging to wards at Marion and held 
by banks, $1,000 was invested in govern- 
ment securities, $1,000 in county and 
municipal obligations, and the balance in 
securities of questionable value or in 
building bonds.*4 The investigator also 
found that the courts generally resented 
the attempts of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to supervise the guardians and 
thus interfere with long-standing prac- 
tices of the courts and guardians. Divid- 
ed responsibility between the courts and 
the Veterans’ Administration was said to 
lead to confusion and to laxity both in 
the supervision of investments and in the 
expenditure of funds.*s 

The opinion was expressed by the 
chairman of the House committee that 
the situation was unsatisfactory because 
the Veterans’ Administration staff was 
‘not properly trained to render efficient 
legal service.’ General Hines held the 
Civil Service Commission responsible for 
certain personnel problems because of 
ratings and classifications which were not 
acceptable to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion.” He further pointed out the com- 
plete absence of any national policy for 
the Administration to follow in relation 


Hearings before the Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation and Subcommittee on Hospitals (73d 
Cong., 2d sess., May 31-June 9, 1934), pp. 6and 284. 


$4 Tbid., p. 5. §s [bid , p. 6. 
66 Tbid., pp. 264-65, 275, 283. 
$7 Tbid., p. 267. 
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to the state courts which had jurisdiction 
over guardians, wards, and estates. If the 
federal government wished to protect 
these estates, General Hines believed 
that it could do so adequately by keeping 
the wards’ money in the United States 
Treasury, determining how much each 
ward needed, and paying it directly. He 


estates of veterans primarily by giving 
to the Administrator increased supervis- 
ory power over veterans’ benefits from 
the federal government. In addition, it 
defined the offenses of embezzlement and 
misappropriation more clearly and pre- 
scribed more drastic remedies and penal- 
ties in dealing with such offenses. 


TABLE 1* 
MONTHLY AMOUNTS PAYABLE TO WIDOWS AND CHILDREN OF DECEASED 
VETERANS, BY TYPES OF PAYMENTS, PERIOD OF SERVICE, 
AND CLASS OF SURVIVOR, MARCH, 1943 


























Woritp War I 
WorLp 
PEACETIME é War I 
CLAss OF SURVIVOR DEATH Service- Nonservice- 
DEATH 
PAYMENTS connected connected Pissed 
Death Death ‘ 
Payments Payments 
Waite Soto $30-$35 | $38-$45 $30 $38-$45 
VTA GS GC ne one enamine erp! CoB cr. en ee 
Wndertem years... 2. .k 6... e ees ales ime Aerts: 
Ten years and over............ Ep) BNO Gee! Rhee ese 5 
With exch additional child .............Jos... iccbecness ees YE ere eee 
Under ten years............... 6 | ae) Peery 8 
Ten years and over............ 10 cael Creer 13 
Chie ANG e oe hac kee cede hoon. 15 20 15 20 
Two children alone................. 25 33 22 33 
Three children alone............... 35 46 30 46 
Each additional child............... 8 3 8 
Maximum monthly allowance......... 62 83 64 83 





* Data compiled from House Pogue at 77th Congress, 1st Session, pp. 14-16; 23-24; 26-27; and 


Public Act No. 690, 77th Congress, 2d 


t Covers disability incurred after aso 7, 1941, or in hazardous service before December 7, 1941; 
otherwise for World War II before December 7, 1941, the peacetime rates prevail. 


{Increased by Congressional Action, August 1, 1942. See Public Act No. 690, 77th Congress, 2d 


Session. 


explained that it would be a costly pro- 
cedure. The plea of General Hines was 
to cease piecemeal patching of the veter- 
ans’ program by spasmodic and unco-or- 
dinated legislation and to determine 
upon a national policy and embody it in 
unified legislation.* The result of the 
investigation, however, was another 
amendment” adopted on August 12, 
1935, to the World War Veterans’ Act of 
1924. This was intended to safeguard the 


68 Tbid., pp. 6-7, 10-11. 
69 49 U.S. Statutes at Large 607-9 (1935). 


WHO IS A VETERAN’S CHILD? 

While piecemeal legislation is under 
consideration, it may be appropriate to 
ask who is a child under the terms of 
federal statutes dealing with dependents 
of veterans. An examination of these 
various federal acts will reveal that a vet- 
eran’s child is not always a child nor is 
his treatment always free from discrimi- 
nation in the payments of benefits. In 
order to secure service-connected death 
benefits if his father served in the first or 
the second World Wars, or in time of 
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peace, a child of a veteran must be legiti- 
mate, or legally adopted, unmarried, 
under eighteen years of age, or under 
twenty-one years if in school, or eighteen 
years if helpless.7° To be eligible for non- 
service-connected death payments if his 
father served in the first World War,” a 
child of a veteran may be illegitimate or a 
stepchild, as well as legitimate or adopt- 
ed, or he may be unmarried and within 
the same age requirements as stated 
above. The latter definition of a veter- 
an’s child is more liberal than the former, 
which in turn makes it discriminatory 
in favor of the nonservice-connected 
death category. 

Discrimination in benefits for the 
widows and children of veterans is evi- 
dent from Table 1. It will be noted that 
these benefits are identical for service- 
connected death payments for both the 
first and the second World Wars death 
payments. Although the definitions of an 
eligible child for these two classifications 
and for peacetime service are the same, 
the amounts of the payments to them 
are less for peacetime benefits and, in 
fact, may be as much as $21 per month 
less for the monthly maximum allowed. 
Although the maximum monthly allow- 
ance for nonservice-connected death pay- 
ments for the first World War may ex- 
ceed the maximum monthly allowance for 
peacetime death payments by $2.00 per 
month, the amount of the benefit for an 
individual under it is the lowest of the 
four classifications. 


THE UNIFORM VETERANS’ 
GUARDIANSHIP ACT 


Legislative developments described 
thus far have included only the acts of 
Congress, although it has been empha- 


7° 48 U.S. Statutes at Large 9 (1933). 
7 48 U.S. Statutes at Large 525 (1934). 


sized that the various states exercise their 
implied parens patriae relationship in the 
guardianship of minor wards through the 
county courts. After the first World War, 
however, many of the states, attempting 
to increase protection for the veterans 
and their dependents, enacted special 
legislation. Some statutes were hastily 
enacted, the constitutionality of others 
was questioned, and only a few proved 
satisfactory. These laws were not uni- 
form. In one jurisdiction a ward’s estate 
might be depleted by the cost of admin- 
istration, while in another jurisdiction he 
received many benefits. In one state a 
ward might be taxed 15 per cent of his 
income for guardianship fees; in another, 
5 per cent. In order, therefore, to secure 
uniform guardianship legislation for vet- 
erans, the Uniform Veterans’ Guardian- 
ship Act’? was drafted by a committee of 
the National Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws. At the annual 
conference of the Commissioners in July, 
1928, the act was approved and recom- 
mended for enactment to all the states. 
The American Bar Association approved 
it at its annual convention the same 
month, and the act has been adopted in 
whole or in part in thirty-five states.’ 
An attempt was made to attack the act 
as adopted in Ohio on the ground that 
it was unconstitutional, but the supreme 
court of Ohio dismissed the petition say- 
ing that no debatable constitutional 
question was involved.74 


7 National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws, Uniform Veterans’ Guardian- 
ship Act (Chicago, 1928). 


73 All states, except Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 


14 Frederick Truman, Guardian v. Veterans’ 
Administration, 199 N.E. 217; 130 Ohio State 335 
(1936). 
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The Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship 
Act may be summarized briefly as fol- 
lows: It is unlawful for any person to ac- 
cept appointment as a guardian for more 
than five wards unless they are all mem- 
bers of the same family. This does not 
refer to banks or trust companies acting 
for the wards’ estate only.’5 If persons 
who under existing law in any state have 
priority of appointment as guardians 
neglect or refuse to file a petition within 
thirty days after notice by the Veterans’ 
Bureau, a petition may be filed by or on 
behalf of any responsible person in the 
state. In addition to the usual informa- 
tion, the petition must include the state- 
ments that the ward is entitled to Bu- 
reau benefits, whether or not he is in- 
competent, and details regarding the per- 
son or institution having his actual cus- 
tody. Before making an appointment, 
the court must be satisfied that the 
guardian whose appointment is sought is 
“a fit and proper person to be appoint- 
ed.” No provisions are set forth for the 
administration of this section. Safe- 
guards are included in the matter of 
bonds, investments, and annual financial 
reports to the court and the Bureau and 
also for notification to the Bureau and 
guardians of all court hearings as well as 
for the removal of the guardian if he fails 
to render reports on the estate. Annual 
compensation for the guardian is limited 
to 5 per cent of the income of the ward 
during any year,’° with provision for 


7s National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws, Uniform Veterans’ Guardian- 
ship Act, sec. 3. 


76 The Kansas City Court of Appeals in the case of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau v. Arthur Cox 
Glenn, Incompetent, Lee Bridgewater, Guardian held 
that it was illegal to collect commission in excess of 
5 per cent of the total income received by him as 
guardian under the state law (46 S.W. [2d] 200; 226 
Mo. App. 674 [1932]); and the supreme court of Mis- 
souri held that the state law limiting the commission 
of a guardian of a beneficiary of the Veterans’ Ad- 


court approval for additional payment 
for “extraordinary services.”’ Reasonable 
premiums on bonds may be paid from 
the ward’s estate.”7 

One searches the act in vain, however, 
to find a single provision to safeguard the 
person of the ward. There is no require- 
ment that the guardian should report 
either to the court or to the Veterans’ 
Bureau on the condition of the ward. A 
legal basis for the relationship of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to state courts was estab- 
lished in the states which adopted the 
act. The Veterans’ Bureau is now a rec- 
ognized agent of those state courts in the 
supervision of the estates of these federal 
beneficiaries. 


GUARDIANSHIP OF THE 
PROPERTY OF WARDS 


Complete protection of estates, how- 
ever, was not secured by the Uniform 
Veterans’ Guardianship Act. Many 
states strengthened the sections of the 
act relating to investments during the 
years 1931-34, when investment diffi- 
culties were so serious. During this pe- 
riod seventy banks in Illinois which were 
closed or consolidated involved trusts in 
excess of two million dollars in face value 
in the cases of 850 beneficiaries of the 
Veterans’ Administration.”? Hundreds 
of real estate mortgage notes and bonds 
were accepted in connection with the 
settlements negotiated. In Detroit one 
trust company was guardian of 170 Vet- 
erans’ Administration cases, against 
which judgments aggregating $480,000 


ministration not to exceed 5 per cent of the income 
of a ward during a year is constitutional (Hines v. 
Hook, 89 S.W. [2d] 52; 338 Mo. 114 [1936]). 


77 National Conference of Commissioners of 
Uniform State Laws, Uniform Veterans’ Guardian- 
ship Act, sec. 11. 


78 Annual Report, Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, 1940, Pp. 47-49. 
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including interest were entered. In Mar- 
ion, Indiana, where unsound conditions 
affecting bank investments of veterans’ 
funds were disclosed in the congressional 
investigation of 1934,” it was necessary 
in 1939 to accept values aggregating 
$137,000 for investments whose face val- 
ue was $223,000. Failure of the Na- 
tional Surety Corporation in New York 
in 1933 involved the surety in 94 vet- 
erans’ claims. Litigation carried on 
through several years was concluded in 
1942.°% 
TABLE 2* 


VALUE OF ESTATES OF WARDS OF THE VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION; AMOUNTS INVESTED NOT 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH STATE LAWS, 1936-42 


























INvESTED Not tn ACCORDANCE 
WITH STATE Laws 
TOTAL 
YEAR AMOUNT OF | 
ESTATES | Nonlegal 
Total or Ques- Illegal 
tionable 
1936 ....1$139,084,088 |$1,902,538 |......... $1,902,538 
1937 .---| 144,072,912 | 1,881,002 |$804,159 | 1,076,843 
1938 ....| 156,870,857 | 1,372,658 | 701,914 670,744 
1939 ....| 157,238,760 751,385 | 286,033 465,352 
1940 ....| 158,514,509 682,690 | 309,638 373,052 
194I ....| 159,370,983 438,313 | 282,318 155,905 
1942. ....| 159,035,514 556,811 | 413,880 142,931 





* Data compiled from the Annual Report of the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs for the years 1936-42. 


The amount of the estates of the in- 
competent and minor wards of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has been gradually 
increasing, until for the fiscal year 1941 
it totaled $159,370,983.33. That these 
estates continue to be invested otherwise 
than in accordance with the state law, to 
be embezzled and misappropriated, as 
well as lost on deposit and on investment, 
is apparent from Tables 2 and 3. Unfor- 
tunately, comparable data on the es- 
tates of these wards were not published 


79 See above, p. 286. 


80 Annual Report, Administrator of Veterans’ 
A ffairs, 1939, Pp. 38-39. 


81 Annual Report, Administrator of Veterans’ 
A ffairs, 1942, p. 44. 


in the annual reports of the Veterans’ 
Bureau or the Veterans’ Administration 
until 1936 and have not always been uni- 
formly reported since that date, nor are 
they available; and data on the estates 
of minor wards have not been reported 
separately. 

In Table 2 the increase of $20,851,426 
in the total amount of the estates of all 
wards from 1936 to 1942 contrasts favor- 
ably with the decrease in the amount not 
invested in accordance with state laws 
during the same period. 

Frequently, suits are brought in the 
state courts and occasionally appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court con- 
testing the authority and the statutes un- 
der which the Veterans’ Administration 
attempts to make recoveries and effect 
savings for its wards. Some idea of the 
amount of recoveries and savings which 
the Chief Attorney’s Office has made for 
these beneficiaries is evident from 
Table 3. 

To what extent these figures represent 
actual dollars recovered and saved is not 
known, as the solicitor stated that “esti- 
mates which would not hold as evidence 
in a court of law are included.”® If, 
however, it may be assumed that the 
same method was followed each year in 
compiling the reports from estimated and 
actual data, the steady decline in recov- 
eries and savings on commissions, fees, 
investments, and expenditures prevent- 
ed, as well as legal services rendered, are 
commendable in the face of the rising 
value of the estates during this period, as 
shown in Table 2. Although the recov- 
eries and savings of amounts embezzled 
or misappropriated and invested and ex- 
pended have not shown a steady decline, 
there has been in the period covered a 
marked reduction. This table suggests a 


82 Interview with Edward E. Odom, solicitor, 
May 7, 1943. 
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contrast in the practice of the probate 
courts and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The courts wait for some person to 
report that the estate of a ward has been 
fraudulently managed before action is 
taken, while the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is engaged in preventing unwise and 
illegal investments and expenditures 
which prove costly not only to the wards 
but also to the taxpayers, who bear the 
expense of the administrative and judi- 
cial machinery involved in the recovery 


were pending, and 5,385 were outstand- 
ing. Hence only 85 per cent of the total 
reports were approved in that year; but it 
is extremely doubtful if the probate 
courts in any of the states attain such a 
record for their wards. 


GUARDIANSHIP OF THE PERSON 
OF THE WARD 


These developments traced through 
the congressional investigations, the fed- 
eral and state legislation, and the reor- 


TABLE 3* 


RECOVERIES AND SAVINGS FOR WARDS OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
BY THE CHIEF ATTORNEY’S OFFICE, 1936-42 


























RECOVERIES AND SAVINGS 

YEAR Of Amounts i thieees On Invest- oo 

T Embezzled or os hae tie On Com- On ments and saya 
otal ments and ep ; Services 
Misappro- Expenditures | ™issions Fees Expenditures Rendered 

priated P Prevented 

1936......... $1,694,856 | $295,223 | $099,103 t t t $400 , 530 
1937....--.-. 1,805,992 298 ,oo1 733,780 | $43,197 | $19,821 | $311,696 399497 
1938......... 1,317,406 312,980 391,993 31,943 13,629 204,499 326 , 360 
1939..----.-. I, 325,396 253,117 439,480 21,686 14,367 223,661 373,082 
BOAO sas sole 1,142,576 250,050 281,485 16,616 9,722 193 ,037 391 ,666 
IQ4I......... 1,174,002 109 , 837 451,290 14,571 6,805 199,875 391,624 
1942......... 1,253,464 154,641 | 536,962 13,969 7,885 153,981 386 ,026 














* Data taken from the Annual Report of the Administrator of Veterans’ A ffairs for the years 1936-42. 


t No report. 


of the estates and the punishment of the 
offending guardians. 

Tables 2 and 3 indicate the importance 
and the value of this administrative serv- 
ice which supplements the state courts, 
and suggest the abuses which must be oc- 
curring unchecked in these courts where 
the wards are not beneficiaries of the 
Veterans’ Administration. With all this 
administrative machinery, however, the 
Veterans’ Administration does not secure 
100 per cent reporting on guardians’ ac- 
counts annually. In 1936, the last year 
for which this information was reported, 
out of 81,001 total reports, 68,675 were 
approved, 4,619 were disapproved, 2,343 


ganization of the federal administration 
of veterans’ benefits by co-ordination 
among departments and through reor- 
ganization within the Veterans’ Bureau 
and later the Veterans’ Administration 
have pointed primarily to reforms in con- 
nection with the guardianship of the es- 
tate rather than guardianship of the per- 
son of the minor ward. 

The present administrative organiza- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration re- 
lating to guardianship and social service 
functions is basic to an understanding of 
the social services available within the 
agency for its minor and incompetent 
wards. Guardianship is the responsibil- 
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ity of the Office of the Solicitor, which is 
the legal division of the Administration. 
The Solicitor is directly responsible to the 
Administrator. The chief attorneys in 
the various regional offices are respon- 
sible to the Solicitor for guardianship 
services. The legal division has no social 
service staff in its personnel. Under the 
assistant administrator in charge of 
medical and domiciliary care, construc- 
tion, and supplies is the Medical and 
Hospital Service, in charge of the chief 
medical officer.*3 In this service are a 
medical consultant-council, five divi- 
sions, three subdivisions, two units, and 
four sections, one of which is the Social 
Work Section. The functions of this sec- 
tion as set forth in the organization chart 
are “responsible for matters pertaining to 
social work activities in collaboration 
with the Assistant Medical Director con- 
cerned.’’*4 

In the Social Work Section*s there are 
103 social-work positions allocated as 
follows: 


No. of Social 
Workers 


Central Office, Chief of the Section.. 1 
In 36 of the 50 general hospitals. .... 62 
In 27 of the 29 neuropsychiatric hos- 
BRAS Siowsiess wise -resioerise See Stewie's 33 
In 3 of the 13 tuberculosis hospitals.. 3 
In 4 of the 10 separate regional offices 4 


It appears, then, that 26 of the hospitals 
and 6 of the separate regional offices are 
without social services. The needs in the 
hospitals are growing more acute as 
“men recently discharged from the 
armed forces are restless and seek hospi- 
tal discharge against advice, constituting 
a hazard to themselves and the commu- 


83 Chart, Organization of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, March 24, 1941. 


8sChart, Veterans’ Administration, Medical 
and Hospital Service M., April 10, 1942. 


8s Letter of March 4, 1943, from Charles M. 
Griffith, M.D., medical director. 


nity when they leave the hospitals.’’** If 
there were one social worker to every 500 
mentally ill patients and one for every 
300 acutely ill patients now in the hos- 
pitals of the Veterans’ Administration, 
84 additional social workers would be 
needed at once. No estimate of the num- 
ber required for the guardianship service 
was made.*? 

Of the 103 social work positions, 91 
were filled as of March, 1943. The posi- 
tions have a salary range from $2,000 to 
$2,600 a year and are filled by open com- 
petitive examination conducted by the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 
Duties for the position of social worker 
involve rendering services as a psychiatric so- 
cial worker, including such activities as: study- 
ing the patient’s social situation in order to de- 
termine the existence of factors significant to 
the medical study, diagnosis, and treatment of 
the patient; collaborating with the physician in 
modifying adverse factors in the patient’s per- 
sonality and environment; and conserving and 
promoting successful results in medical treat- 
ment. 


The educational requirements are that 
the applicant must have completed a full 
four-year course leading to a Bachelor’s 
degree, including or supplemented by at 
least one full year of study (graduate or 
undergraduate) with a minimum of three 
hundred hours of supervised field work in 
an accredited school of social work, with 
at least six semester hours’ credit (either 
in the classroom or field work) in psychi- 
atric social work. Applicants must not 
be older than fifty-three years, unless 
they have military preference, when they 
must not have passed the retirement age 
of sixty-five years.*® 


86 “Annual Report of Social Work, July 1, 1941— 
July 30, 1942”’ (unpublished). 

87 Interview with Miss Irene Grant, Chief, 
Social Work Section, Veterans’ Administration, 
May 7, 1943. 

88 “United States Civil Service Examination, 
No. 71, May 14, 1941.” 
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An attempt will be made to set out 
the placement of responsibility for social 
service to minor wards within this ad- 
ministrative plan. As was previously 
stated the legal department is responsi- 
ble for social service to the individual 
child, through the Office of the Solicitor 
and in the field through the chief at- 
torneys. The Regulations and Procedure 
for the Legal Section specify that “Chief 
Attorneys are charged with the duty of 
securing social survey reports in all 
guardianship and legal custodianship 
cases, and to see that guardianship funds 
are properly applied to the beneficial in- 
terest of the ward.’’*® The method to be 
followed in ‘‘accomplishing the social and 
economic surveys of wards” is that “the 
Chief Attorney will utilize the social 
workers, co-ordinating the same with 
the Chief Medical Officer.”’°° In the Reg- 
ulations and Procedure for the Social 
Work Section, however, it is provided 
that ‘“‘the social worker will co-operate 
with the Chief Attorney in field examina- 
tions” only when the nature of the con- 
tacts or the information to be gained 
makes it advisable or if it is in the nature 
of economy and time.” 

In neither of these regulations is there 
evidence of recognition of the primary 
needs of these children for a case-work 
service or the function of a case worker 
beyond investigation and expediency. In 
interpreting these regulations, the medi- 
cal director in charge of the social work 
program stated that 
social work is primarily a part of the medical 
and hospital service being rendered veterans 
themselves. Social work is made available to the 


Chief Attorney upon his request in so far as it 
is possible to devote the time to such assign- 


89 Veterans’ Administration, Regulations and 
Procedure, Legal Section, sec. 5296. 

9° [bid , sec. 5293 (November 1, 1932) 

9* Tbid., Social Work Section, sec. 6781. 


ments. The primary function, however, is in 
connection with the medical treatment and 
study of patients, rather than with guardian- 
ship activities.% 


THE SOCIAL SURVEY FOR EACH WARD 


It is stated that the social survey in 
each case must be made by a Veterans’ 
Administration employee and ‘“there- 
after only as necessity requires.” The 
social survey is recorded on one of two 
forms, entitled ‘Confidential Contact 
Report on Minor Beneficiary”’* and 
“Confidential Contact Report for Chief 
Attorney.’’S As there is little difference 
between the two forms, the latter will 
be described. In addition to a question 
with reference to the relationship of the 
ward to his guardian and to the person 
with whom he lives, there are three main 
headings on the questionnaire: (1) ‘‘Ap- 
pearance of the Child,”’ (2) “Home of 
Child,” and (3) “Action Indicated for 
Correcting Any Adverse Situations Not- 
ed.” Under the first heading are four 
questions, one asking if the child were 
seen and if he had sufficient clothing. 
The other three relate to guardian’s 
payments. Three of these four ques- 
tions are answerable by “Yes” or “No.” 
Under the second series of questions 
a description of the home environ- 
ment is requested and a question re- 
lates to the possibility of the environ- 
ment exposing the child to any dangerous 
influences or diseases. One line is avail- 
able to describe “‘any unusual habits as 
to work, recreation, play, health, etc.” 
Two lines are provided to answer about 

Letter of March 4, 1942, from Charles M. 
Griffith, M.D., medical director. 


93 Veterans Administration, Regulations and Pro- 
cedure, Legal Section, sec. 5294. 


94 Veterans’ Administration Guardianship Form, 
4716c, Revised June, 1941. 


95 Veterans’ Administration Guardianship Form, 
4716c, Revised June, 1941. 
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the general reputation of the guardian 
and the ward in the neighborhood. Un- 
der the third section there are six 
questions relating to the conditions 
which need to be remedied, covering sug- 
gestions to remedy them, whether the 
guardian is willing to make the adjust- 
ment indicated, if previous attempts 
have been made to correct them, what 
social agencies have handled the case, 
and what medical care is needed. 

In the legal section of the regulations 
it is stated that, based on the social sur- 
veys, “‘cases of minors will fall naturally 
into two general classes—those in which 
satisfactory conditions may naturally be 
expected to continue indefinitely, and 
those wherein unsatisfactory conditions 
are shown to exist.”’ In the former cases, 
the Chief Attorney may waive subse- 
quent annual accounting, but in the lat- 
ter he must take necessary action. That 
may involve removal of the guardian or 
“contacts to be made by the examiners 
or social workers.” If, however, “a real 
social issue is involved, the case is re- 
ferred to welfare agencies, .... either 
public or private . . . . for such intensive 
case work as may be necessary or possi- 
ble.” The Veterans’ Administration “in 
order to avoid duplication of effort and 
consequent embarrassment through too 
numerous visits” refrains from following 
up while a social agency is active. 

Although earlier reports of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau contain reports on social 

96 Veterans’ Administration, Regulations and Pro- 
cedure, Legal Section, sec. 5296 (November 1, 1932). 

The application of these regulations and proce- 
dure and their adequacy in meeting the social needs 
of the minor wards could be determined best by a 
sample study of the social survey reports, but re- 
peated requests made to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to review these records were denied by the 
solicitor, Mr. Edward E. Odom. Secondary sources 
—interviews, correspondence, annual reports, sta- 
tistical reports, and case records of Veterans’ Ad- 


ministration wards under care of local social agen- 
cies in several states—were therefore used. 


service, there is no mention of the exist- 
ence of such a program in the recent an- 
nual reports of the Administrator. The 
Social Section was established in the Bu- 
reau on June 16, 1926.97 The Annual 
Report®® of the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau for the next year presented the 
following report on social service in the 
guardianship program: 
Social Service Work 


a) No. of county workers.. 3,743 
b) No. of neuropsychiatric 


WOPHONS 6 o2icciis cotats aie 40 
c) No. of wards contacted. 25,231 
TP MIVIOLS sco 'se5 areve eeron 12,928 
2. Incompetents....... 12,303 


To complete this information, the follow- 
ing facts should be added: 


d) No. of wards not con- 


Uo) a a es 8 ee eee 22,129 
Tc PNMROIS 53 036:5 000 ,00:45 523272 
2, Incompetents. ..::....<:. 9,857 


In further explanation of this report it 
should be pointed out that the 4o neuro- 
psychiatric workers were the Bureau’s 
social workers, who were not giving full 
time to the guardianship program, as 
they were primarily responsible for the 
patients in the various hospitals of the 
Bureau. The “county workers” were not 
Bureau workers but professional social 
workers and volunteers of various local 
public and private social agencies who 
were not giving full time to the guardian- 
ship service of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Perhaps they made a visit or submitted 
a social survey on a ward during the year. 
In 1929 the number of county workers 
was reported as 2,879. If this type of 
reporting had been continued, it would 


97 Veterans’ Bureau, Regulations and Procedure, 
General Order No. 351 (1930), p. 1088. 

98 Annual Report, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
1927, Pp. §2. 

99 Annual Report, Director of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, 1920, Pp. 31. 
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have shown, undoubtedly, that, with the 
onset of the depression and the mounting 
local case loads of unemployed families, 
the number of social workers locally 
available for guardianship surveys would 
have been drastically reduced. At the 
same time the number of minor and in- 
competent wards was rapidly rising. 
From 34,897 wards in 1925, when the 
guardianship service was started, the in- 
crease was sharp until the peak of 85,977 
wards was reached in 1937.7” 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
MINOR WARDS? 


The American Legion in annual con- 
ventions from 1926 through 1929 adopt- 
ed resolutions urging that the Veterans’ 
Bureau make its own visits to minor 
wards.** The National Child Welfare 
Committee of the American Legion rec- 
ommended that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration make quarterly instead of annual 
visits to its wards. To this request the 
solicitor replied that such a plan would 
require 250 social workers devoting full 
time to the guardianship work at a cost 
of about one million dollars, which, he 
stated, would be a prohibitive expense at 
the time.’” 


100 Tt may be of interest to note that the trend for 
minor wards and incompetent wards indicates that 
the former reached their peak of 45,808 in 1932, or 
fifteen years after the effective date of the War 
Risk Insurance Act of 1917; while the veterans them- 
selves reached their highest point of 43,942 wards in 
1940, or twenty years after the same date. While the 
number of incompetent wards has remained almost 
constant in recent years, the number of minor wards 
has been steadily declining until 1942, when there 
was a drop of 2,185 minors in one year. This rapid 
reduction may be due to the fact that the older 
group of minor wards joined the armed forces or left 
school to work in defense or war industries. 


11 U.S. Congress, House, Hearings before the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 
(71st Cong., 2d sess., February 5, 1930), p. 36. 


102 Letter from the solicitor to the National Child 
Welfare Committee of the American Legion, Janu- 
ary, 1932. It may be of interest to note that, at 
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The solicitor stated that Congress did 
not intend that the guardianship pro- 
gram of the Veterans’ Administration 
should include protection for the person 
of minor wards. A question may well be 
raised as to the validity of this interpre- 
tation, but, because of his personal con- 
viction that local communities are re- 
sponsible for the care of all children, he 
has successfully defeated attempts to in- 
clude responsibility for such a service in 
the guardianship program of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration.'°3 Further inquiry 
on this point would probably prove of 
great service to the children for whom 
we are concerned. 

In 1943 the medical director of the 
Veterans’ Administration responsible for 
social work stated that the social surveys 
are made by the chief attorney in a re- 
gion or by the field examiners of his staff 
who are usually men with legal training, 
or the social workers in the medical divi- 
sion; or, in many sections of the country, 
by such community agencies as the Red 
Cross, veterans’ organizations, and their 
auxiliaries.7°4 

Of a total of 7,904 individuals served 
by the social workers in the Veterans’ 
Administration during January, 1943, 53 
were minor wards.’°s This would not nec- 
essarily mean that the social worker had 
seen the child, as the regulations pre- 
scribe that, whenever correspondence or 
the services of a recognized local agency 


that time, the Veterans’ Administration had a 
staff of 36,818 employees whose annual salaries 
totaled $61,291,367, which represented an increase 
over the previous year of 2,011 employees and of 
$2,850,375 in salaries (see Annual Report, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Administration, 1932, pp. 61-62). 


103 Interview with Edward E. Odom, solicitor, 
May 7, 1943. 


104 Letter of March 4, 1943, from Charles M. 
Griffith, M.D., medical director. 


05 Veterans’ Administration, “Budget and Sta- 
tistics, Social Workers Report as of January, 1943.” 
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can be utilized, it will be done to avoid 
unnecessary travel and expense.'® The 
number of claimants being referred to 
the social workers by the chief attorneys 
is a small percentage of claimants re- 
ferred and is decreasing, as Table 4 
will indicate. These referrals are not for 
wards alone but for all types of veterans’ 
cases. The medical director explained 
the decrease in referrals from the chief 
attorney to social work service to be due 
to “the administrative fact’ that the 


TABLE 4* 


CLAIMANTS REFERRED TO SOCIAL WORK SERVICE 
BY THE CHIEF ATTORNEY AND ALL SOURCES 
FOR THE FISCAL YEARS, 1939-42 

















No. oF CLAIMANTS REFERRED 
From Chief Attorney 
YEAR 
Total from 
All Sources Per Cent of 
No. Total 
Referred 
Q30-0503.25 02] 495949 35341 0.07 
See 48,942 2,936 0.06 
TT eae ae 51,272 3,589 0.07 
EQH2:.....5....01 539900 2,697 0.05 














* Data from ‘‘Annual Reports of Social Work’’ from July 1, 
1940, to June 30, 1941, and from July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942 
(unpublished). 
cases could not be accepted because of 
the pressure of the medical and hospital 
service. When it is realized that the av- 
erage number of social workers on duty 
each year during the fiscal years 1939 
through 1942 was 93, 94, 97, and 99, re- 
spectively, it is obvious that even for the 
small number of claimants referred to so- 
cial service by the chief attorneys, the 
amount of time available for each claim- 
ant must be very small indeed. 

Just as no mention was made of social 
service in the guardianship section of the 


106 Veterans’ Administration, Regulations and 
Procedure, Social Work Section, sec. 6781D 
(March 20, 1939). 


recently published annual reports of the 
Veterans’ Administration, so no refer- 
ence was made to guardianship in the 
last two unpublished annual reports of 
the chief of the Social Work Section, 
which were made available for this 
study.'?? The type problems said to be 
referred by the chief attorneys encom- 
pass “the very wide range of social and 
personal problems . . . . encountered the 
same as in family case work or child care 
agencies.” In this connection, it is noted 
that the regulations provide for the use 
of the social service exchange ‘‘to pre- 
vent duplicated investigations and con- 
flicting plans of treatment,” if there 
is no charge.’® In all cities where social 
work is organized the use of the so- 
cial service exchange is basic in case 
work, and the financing of the exchange 
by all participating agencies using it is a 
normal charge in agency financing. The 
per clearing cost, averaging about 15 
cents, is paid by other federal agencies 
for this service. The types of social prob- 
lems which these social workers are said 
to meet in the cases of minor wards in- 
clude 

delinquency, truancy, desertion, health prob- 
lems of both a physical and mental nature, 
dental care, poor housing, bad neighborhood; 
the need for supplementary financial assistance, 
for more suitable employment or more satis- 
factory school placement; assistance in man- 
aging funds; as well as emotional situations in 
which the mother’s or guardian’s attitude and 
interpersonal relation with the child constitute 
the principal problem. 

The Veterans’ Administration does 
not assume responsibility for the social 
service needs of its wards, as is evidenced 
by its regulations and the very inadequate 

107 “Annual Report of Social Work, July 1, 1940 
—June 30, 1941,” and “Annual Report of Social 
Work, July 1, 1941-June 30, 1942” (unpublished). 

108 Veterans’ Administration, Regulations and 
Procedures, Social Work Section, sec. 6784D (March 
20, 1939). 
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number of social workers who are not 
primarily responsible for guardianship 
cases. As stated above, social problems 
requiring intensive case work are to be 
referred by the chief attorneys to local 
public and private social agencies. This 
policy is said to be based upon the belief 
that local agencies can give greater con- 
tinuity of service than the Administra- 
tion can provide and because “the prob- 
lems which these minors present are a 
part of the community’s responsibility 
and not solely that of the federal govern- 
ments.” One might ask if this assump- 
tion is a reality any more than the one 
held in the early guardianship procedure 
that the probate courts, which were also 
local, could and would provide satisfac- 
tory protection to the wards of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 


ARE THE STATE AND LOCAL COMMUNI- 
TIES ACCEPTING RESPONSIBILITIES? 


With this background of policy, regu- 
lation, organization, and administration, 
an effort was made to secure information 
as to its operation. Inquiries were sent 
to the directors of public welfare in all 
the states, requesting information on the 
operation of the law of guardianship and 
minor wards with estates in the particu- 
lar state. Included in the request were 
questions relating to the operation of the 
veterans’ program for minor wards in the 
respective states. Replies were received 
from twenty-five states. The responses 
from ten states—Connecticut, Louisi- 
ana, Indiana, Maryland, New York, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin—either did not 
contain an answer to this particular sec- 
tion of the inquiry or stated that no infor- 
mation was available. The directors of 
six states—Arkansas, Florida, Minneso- 
ta, Montana, New Jersey, and Utah—re- 
ported the number of children under legal 


guardianship or legal custodianship who 
were receiving Veterans’ Administration 
benefits. Rhode Island reported that the 
state welfare department furnished no 
services to the wards of the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration because it is understood that 
“the Administration has a social welfare 
program of its own.” The directors of 
eight states—Alabama, Arkansas, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Nevada, Wyoming, 
Utah, and Washington—reported on 
various phases of this program as it re- 
lated to the local or state public welfare 
departments. In essence, it was stated 
that the regulation procedure was fol- 
lowed in the appointment of guardians. 
In some states the annual surveys of the 
minor wards are made by the profession- 
al staff members of the state or local 
welfare departments and in others by the 
Red Cross chapters, American Legion 
members, or the “local postmasters in 
the small villages and towns.” In Ar- 
kansas a full-time worker for the Ameri- 
can Legion carries on this service and re- 
fers certain cases to the state welfare de- 
partment, whose director believes that 
“fuller recognition of a case work service 
is needed.” 

In Nevada the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is said to “have a responsibility for 
seeing that all children receiving their 
benefits must be in adequate homes,” 
and so refers every case, whether a child 
is living with its natural parents or with 
guardians, to the state department for a 
visit and annual summary from the Child 
Welfare Services Division. In New Mex- 
ico “whatever program there is for the 
minor dependents of veterans is handled 
on a purely voluntary basis,” through 
the various veterans’ service organiza- 
tions. In the state of Washington, where 
the annual surveys are made by the local 
public welfare departments, the state de- 
partment reports that they are “super- 
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ficial” and that the ‘‘use made of them 
by the Veterans’ Administration is not 
known.” In Wyoming “very little social 
service is provided these wards, [but] 
some voluntary service is given to them 
by the veterans’ organizations.” The 
Montana director reported that the an- 
nual survey procedure appeared to be 
weak because “no scientific study is 
made of the case; the service is on the 
lay level and many times is more detri- 
mental than constructive to the well-be- 
ing of the child.” 

In the Illinois region the chief attorney 
realized some years ago that it was not 
possible for the social workers assigned 
to the Hines Hospital of the Administra- 
tion to go about the state visiting the 
minor wards. Accordingly, a plan’? was 
worked out whereby the Social Service 
Section at Hines Hospital would make 
the initial survey report, and, if further 
social services were indicated, the case 
would be referred to the Division of 
Child Welfare in the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. The division 
was to “assume responsibility for effect- 
ing such adjustments as might be deemed 
necessary”’ and was to keep the chief at- 
torney advised. The social workers from 
the hospital did not have time to make 
even the initial social survey report. An- 
other procedure, now in operation, was 
therefore adopted."° The region is divid- 
ed into four dockets, with an attorney in 
charge of each and responsible for the 
social service for all cases within his 
docket. The examiner of accounts makes 
the request for the social survey to the 


109 Memorandum with regard to social service 
activities in the files of the chief attorney of Hines 
Hospital, Illinois Regional Office of the Veterans’ 
Administration, Hines, Illinois, November 4, 1936, 
Dp: ft. 

110 Veterans’ Administration Facility, Hines, 
Illinois, Organization and Procedure, Office of Chief 
Attorney, December 1, 1941. 
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Red Cross chapter in the city of Chicago 
and to various welfare agencies in the 
rest of the territory. Outside the city of 
Chicago the survey questionnaire is usual- 
ly sent to the local Red Cross chapter in 
the county in which the particular ward 
lives. The Red Cross worker is usually a 
volunteer. If after sixty days no reply 
has been received, the request is referred 
to the Red Cross representative at Hines 
Hospital to determine if he will attempt 
to secure the reply or if it should be re- 
ferred to the American Legion or a simi- 
lar organization. Reports which are re- 
turned are referred to the docket attor- 
neys, who record on their monthly re- 
ports “conditions satisfactory” or ‘“‘condi- 
tions unsatisfactory” and later, perhaps, 
“maximum improvement attained.” If 
the report form indicates an unsatisfac- 
tory condition, a local social agency is 
requested to secure a “satisfactory ad- 
justment.” The docket attorney is re- 
sponsible for “‘remedial action” in co-op- 
eration with such a social agency. 

The Chicago chapter of the American 
Red Cross is said to render such satisfac- 
tory case-work services that the solicitor 
has ruled that their annual social survey 
report will serve in lieu of one by a Vet- 
erans’ Administration staff member. It 
is an established policy of the American 
Red Cross that no Red Cross chapter or 
any person representing a Red Cross 
chapter shall act as a guardian of any 
ward of the Veterans’ Administration. 
The Chicago chapter reports that it ren- 
ders a twofold service to the wards of the 
Veterans’ Administration: (1) to con- 
duct social surveys of their living condi- 
tions and to report with recommenda- 
tions to the chief attorney and (2), “from 
the standpoint of a family service agen- 
cy, to evaluate the social situation in the 
light of benefiting the family by this or 
other social service, medical, psychiatric, 
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educational, vocational or recreational 
agencies in the community.” The Ameri- 
can Red Cross, however, is not the only 
social agency in the city of Chicago ren- 
dering case-work service to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration wards, but the ex- 
tent to which other case-work agencies 
render reports to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is not known. 

Some idea of the complex social prob- 
lems which the veterans’ cases present 
may be indicated from the summary of 
the following case from a children’s 
agency :"*7 


Mr. Fisk served in World War I from August, 
1917, to May, 1919. He had a service-connected 
condition of ‘‘chronic bronchitis, residual of 
gas,” and received $30 per month compensation. 
He was known to the Veterans’ Administration 
prior to 1928. Mr. Fisk had been married, di- 
vorced, and remarried. Since 1938 he had been 
receiving intermittent relief from the American 
Red Cross and the Family Agency and also 
had W.P.A. work. In August, 1939, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fisk with their three children aged six 
years, four years, and six months, respectively, 
were brought before the Juvenile Court because 
the parents were intoxicated and disturbing the 
peace and the family had been in the park all 
night. Mr. Fisk hurriedly returned to the 
Veterans’ Hospital in a neighboring state, and 
Mrs. Fisk was threatened by the Judge that 
the children might be placed for adoption. Mr. 
Fisk came back in October ‘‘for a trial period,” 
and within a week the family were in court on 
the old charges. Mr. Fisk returned to the Veter- 
ans’ Hospital. The state-wide adoption agency 
because of the diagnosis on the father of “epi- 
leptiform seizures” reported by the Veterans’ 
Hospital declined the request of the Juvenile 
Court to consider adoption of the children. 
The local Children’s Agency was then asked by 
the Juvenile Court to place the children in a 
boarding-home. 

Mr. Fisk had a guardian who worked with 
the Children’s Agency in planning for the family. 
Mrs. Fisk was accused of being a dope addict 
but was said by Mr. Fisk’s family to have been 
forced to drink by her abusive husband. As a 
young woman she had painted and was inter- 


1 Tdentifying data have been altered. 


ested in art. She gave every evidence of affec- 
tion for her children, who were reunited with 
her by the Children’s Agency. In March, 1940, 
Mrs. Fisk had an abortion, at which time Mr. 
Fisk was released from the Veterans’ Hospital 
without the knowledge of his guardian. Mrs. 
Fisk had a medical record of a previous threat- 
ened abortion and had had another one later, 
which was in the opinion of the doctor self-in- 
duced. Mr. Fisk wanted her to be sterilized, 
but, when she refused, the doctor referred her to 
the birth-control clinic. Mr. Fisk reported that 
he secured an extension of his leave from the 
Veterans’ Hospital and was soon arrested for 
peddling from door to door without a license and 
for selling contraceptives and obscene litera- 
ture. He deserted after a jail sentence but re- 
turned in a few weeks. In November, 1940, his 
guardian left the city permanently, and the 
family wished the Children’s Agency to act as 
guardian, which they were willing to do. That 
same month the social worker found that Mr. 
and Mrs. Fisk “‘were upset because a young 
woman, whose name was unknown, and who 
would not finish law school for another year, 
had been appointed guardian for Mr. Fisk.’’"? 
In the spring of 1941 Mr. Fisk was in the Veter- 
ans’ Hospital again, suffering from seizures. In 
August, 1941, he was established in a shoe- 
repair shop by the Children’s Agency and the 
State Rehabilitation Agency. The family 
seemed to make a satisfactory adjustment until 
February 12, 1942, when Mr. Fisk died follow- 
ing a blow on the head. Mrs. Fisk was held in 
jail by the police on suspicion of murder. Ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, she accused their 
eight-year-old son of killing his father. The boy 
denied it, and later Mrs. Fisk denied making the 
statement. She was finally released on grounds 
of self-defense. The Veterans’ Administration 
made an award on May 27, 1942. Since death 
was found to be due to a trauma to the head, 
service-connected death compensation was not 
allowed. Service-connected disability was found 
to exist due to “‘chronic bronchitis, residual of 
gas,” and a total award of $46 a month made, 
with gradual reductions to $38 a month. 


112 Presumably, this appointment should have 
been made with the approval of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. The representative of the Children’s 
Agency did not know why their agency was not 
appointed guardian, except that “if one did not 
have a lawyer in court, one had no chance, because 
the judge passed out the guardianship to some of the 
lawyers who were always standing around his court- 
room.” 
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The award was made for each child until he 
or she is eighteen years old, provided they are 
unmarried; and for Mrs. Fisk as long as she does 
not remarry. Requests to increase the benefits 
were repeatedly denied. The children are still 
with the mother under the supervision of the 
Children’s Agency. There is no mention in the 
record of a guardian for the children, and it is 
probable, therefore, that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration considers the mother to be the legal 
custodian. 

The record of the Veterans’ Administration 
was not available, but from the record of the 
children’s agency no social workers from the 
Administration ever appeared in the case. Deal- 
ings were entirely with an attorney from the 
Veterans’ Administration who came from their 
hospital in an adjoining state. The Veterans’ 
Administration knew Mr. Fisk during his first 
marriage, but it was at least eleven years after 
his second marriage, during all of which time he 
went in and out of the Veterans’ Hospital, be- 
fore a social case work service was made avail- 
able to the family. 


The assumption that a local private 
social agency which accepts a veteran’s 
case will be able to render continued case- 
work service should be subjected to the 
test of actual practice. Depressions, 
wars, and emergencies affect the pro- 
grams, finances, and staff of local private 
and public social agencies. An illustra- 
tion may emphasize this fact: 


Bob, a fifteen-year-old orphan, was referred 
in June, 1942, by an attorney from a regional 
office of the Veterans’ Administration to a free 
legal service of a private social agency," with 
the request that a guardian be appointed in 
order that the benefits of $16.50 per month from 
the Administration might be paid. This agency 
follows the practice in such cases of having the 
executive secretary appointed guardian of the 
property by the local probate court, after which 
the case is referred to a social case worker in 
the agency for case-work service, at least as 
long as the guardianship continues. This pro- 
cedure was followed, and, when the clearing 
from the Social Service Exchange was received, 
the local Red Cross chapter was found to be 
registered. According to the Red Cross report, 


3 Record from a private family agency. Identi- 
fying information has been changed. 
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Bob was suffering from the traumatic experi- 
ence of witnessing his mother’s murder and his 
father’s suicide. Bob had lived with an uncle 
but left him to live with his maternal grand- 
mother and stepgrandfather. He worked until 
early morning on a newspaper delivery truck, 
was hurt in an accident on one of the trucks, 
and was truant so many days from school that 
he was being considered by the principal for 
transfer to a correctional school. The stepgrand- 
father then refused to keep Bob in his home. 
The psychiatric social work consultant of the 
Red Cross recommended institutional care, and 
Bob was therefore sent to a private boarding- 
school. 

As the Red Cross wished to continue the 
case-work service to Bob, the payments of 
$16.50 per month from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration were made to the guardian, who trans- 
mitted the amount to the Red Cross for pay- 
ment toward school expenses. 


In November, 1942, the Red Cross notified 
the guardian to hold the checks as Bob had run 
away from the school. In January, 1943, the 
social case worker of the family agency repre- 
senting the guardian wrote to the Red Cross 
requesting information about Bob; and, when 
no answer had been received by February 10, 
she telephoned for it. The social case worker at 
the Red Cross stated that he had not yet seen 
the letter and that it was not uncommon, now, 
owing to pressure of work, for several months 
to pass before he would see a letter. He has only 
had time to see Bob once since the boy ran 
away. At that time Bob was sick, and the 
worker gave him some money from the veterans’ 
benefits. He did not know where Bob was or 
how he was living and considered him as being 
“on his own now.” The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was notified by the guardian of the estate 
and checks were stopped. Thus this fifteen- 
-year-old disturbed orphan son of a deceased 
veteran is not receiving the benefit of the federal 
government’s provision for him or any service 
from a federal or local social agency. 


Another case™4 may serve to illustrate 
the absence of established procedure be- 
tween the Veterans’ Administration and 
local case-working agencies which results 
in such cases as the following: 


t4 Record from a private family agency. Identi- 
fying information has been changed. 
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In this case the little orphaned daughter of a 
veteran has no one who is legally responsible 
for her. The mother was killed in an automobile 
accident, and the father died of cancer at a 
veterans’ hospital. The woman with whom this 
only child was stopping was advised by the 
hospital authorities to write to their head- 
quarters at Washington to collect a few dollars 
which the father had on his person when he 
entered the hospital. Forms were returned, and 
the request was made that a guardian for the 
child be appointed. The woman applied to the 
free legal service of a private family agency, 
whose executive secretary was made guardian of 
the child’s estate. The payment of $15 per 
month from the Veterans’ Administration is 
made to the guardian and from him by check 
to the woman. 

The social case worker of the private agency 
wrote to the Veterans’ Administration for in- 
formation about the guardian of the person of 
the child. She was advised that a guardian of 
the person or a legal custodian was not necessary 
when there is a guardian of the property. The 
little girl is said to have relatives in the same 
city where she lives. She is in a home which ac- 
cording to Illinois statutes™S should be licensed 
as a foster-home. No social agency knows the 
little girl, and no one is planning to insure proper 
legal and social protection for this orphan child. 


UNIFORM SOCIAL SERVICE PROGRAM 
FOR WARDS IS NEEDED 


Perhaps these few cases will serve to 
indicate what is so well known in the 
field of social work—that private local 
social agencies, even in the large cities 
where they are highly organized with 
skilled staffs, are not assuming case-work 
responsibility for cases which are the pri- 
mary responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment. Outside the large cities private 
case-work agencies are practically un- 
known. Public welfare departments in 
the states and localities are generally pro- 
hibited by state law and local ordinance 
from accepting any case which does not 
conform to strict eligibility requirements 


15 []linois Revised Statutes, 1941, Cc. 23, SeCS. 299a- 
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prescribed for paupers or indigents, or for 
aid to the needy blind, aged, or depend- 
ent children. 

In the early congressional investiga- 
tions the program for the guardianship 
of estates was found to be a failure large- 
ly because of divided responsibility be- 
tween the Veterans’ Administration and 
the state courts. Divided responsibility 
between public and private social agen- 
cies, particularly in the case-work field, 
has long since been found to result gener- 
ally in failure of both agencies to assume 
responsibility and often in demoraliza- 
tion to the individual client. During the 
past decade, in which the federal and 
state governments have assumed respon- 
sibility for financing in a very large meas- 
ure the public welfare program of the 
country, they have been in the process of 
developing acceptable methods of divid- 
ing responsibility for service, supervision, 
and financing among the three areas of 
government—federal, state, and local. 
The pattern initiated by the Veterans’ 
Bureau in 1924, and continued to the 
present by the Veterans’ Administration, 
is not consistent with the public welfare 
standards of 1943. 

The growth of social services since the 
last war has been on a far greater scale in 
the United States than the developments 
which the social workers in 1917 recog- 
nized in this field between the Civil War 
and the first World War. The modern 
development in social case work received 
marked impetus at the time of the last 
war through the efforts of social case 
workers to meet the problems of the dis- 
abled veterans and their families. The 
questionnaire or social survey report of 
the Veterans’ Administration devised in 
1924, filled in often by untrained lay per- 
sons and evaluated by busy lawyers, is 
far removed from the case work of 1943 
as practiced by skilled case workers. The 
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regulations and procedures of the Admin- 
istration provide for limited social serv- 
ice by Administration social workers, but 
in actual practice even this is not gener- 
ally available today. 

The policy of requiring the chief at- 
torneys to transfer cases of wards need- 
ing intensive case-work services to local 
social agencies needs to be examined in 
the light of specific facts as to such pre- 
sumed resources in the thousands of local 
communities in the United States. Un- 
questionably, only a small number of the 
forty thousand minor wards of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration are receiving the 
services of a case worker. To what ex- 
tent serious educational, mental, medi- 
cal, emotional, and social problems of 
these children are neglected is not known 
to anyone. 


STANDARD CHILD CARE PROGRAM 
NEEDED FOR THE CHILDREN 
OF THE NATION 


The Veterans’ Administration has the 
widest experience of any single govern- 
mental agency with guardianship of chil- 
dren over a period of twenty-six years. 
The results of this procedure, in which 
county judicial procedure is supplement- 
ed by a federal administrative service, 
have never been evaluated. These re- 
sults are apparent only partially in the 
meager annual reports on the protection 
of the estates of minors and incompetent 
wards and in the testimony before Con- 
gress by leading members of the bench 
and bar.”® With such a large proportion 

6 Annual reports of the Director of the United 


States Veterans’ Bureau and of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 
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of the population in the armed forces in 
the second World War, a heavy case load 
of incompetent and minor wards under 
federal benefits can be reasonably ex- 
pected. Before this occurs and spasmod- 
ic, piecemeal legislation complicates the 
service further, this program should be 
carefully studied and evaluated. A unified 
and standardized program, protecting 
not only the estate but the person of the 
ward should be developed and presented 
to Congress for action. Discrimination 


which permits one child of a veteran to - 


receive a benefit of $40 a month and 
another child $20, when the latter may 
have greater need than the former should 
be eliminated. A child’s needs are not 
based upon the fact that his father’s 
death or disability was service- or non- 
service-connected or that he lost his life 
in the armed forces during war rather 
than during peacetime. In addition to 
the federal program for the children of 
veterans, since 1935" there are addition- 
al federal programs for dependent and 
handicapped children administered by 
the United States Children’s Bureau and 
the Social Security Board. Several hun- 
dred thousand children are now federal 
beneficiaries under these three federal 
agencies. Discriminatory treatment be- 
tween these provisions for children of 
one group as compared with another 
should be eliminated, and the resources 
of the government should be co-ordinat- 
ed in a standard child-care service for 
the benefit of all the children of the na- 
tion. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


17 76th Cong., 1st sess., c. 531, Social Security 
Act as amended. 
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THE WAR RELIEF AGENCIES 


WAYNE MCMILLEN 


‘AR serves as a catalytic agent 
in the community organization 
process. Inert forces are reac- 


tivated by the demands of the times. 
Groups not usually related to one an- 
other are at least temporarily amalga- 
mated. The widely felt need of individ- 
uals and groups to externalize their war- 
inspired emotional drives creates a de- 
mand for new or enlarged channels 
through which these imperatives may be 
expressed. 

This demand for expression focuses 
upon the field of welfare more than upon 
any other. Partly, this is because forms 
of suffering, long familiar both at home 
and abroad, are suddenly greatly in- 
creased to blanket entire sections of the 
globe. Partly, it is because mass brutal- 
ity, like other forces, produces its own 
reaction. Under the stress of this reac- 
tion people seek with renewed conviction 
the inner security that results from culti- 
vation of the altruistic impulses. The 
keynote of the day is the desire to help— 
not only to help in the struggle but also 
to help those who are the victims of it. 

Our experiences in World War I were 
a forecast of the developments that have 
occurred since the outbreak of the pres- 
ent conflict. An analysis of these two ex- 
periences appears to warrant two gener- 
alizations: (1) American generosity to- 
ward the victims of war is unparalleled 
in history; (2) American respect for effi- 
cient organization inevitably inspires ef- 
forts to forge these spontaneous outpour- 
ings into some kind of integrated instru- 
ment. 

Long before Pearl Harbor, it was ap- 
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parent that American relief activities in 
war-ridden countries were likely to out- 
strip all past records. It was not clear, 
however, whether existing organizations 
would be able to provide the regulatory 
safeguards which large-scale operations 
require. The National Information Bu- 
reau—a product of the last war—was 
still in operation. For years it had been 
investigating interstate, national, and in- 
ternational appeals. The purpose of 
these inquiries was to assist individual 
donors and community groups to identi- 
fy the causes that merited support. Sup- 
ported chiefly by memberships, this vol- 
untary organization was limited largely 
to the supplying of accurate information 
to inquiring members. Although this 
service had proved very useful, it was ob- 
viously impossible for any private or- 
ganization to compel reports or to take 
independent corrective action with re- 
spect to fraudulent or duplicating agen- 
cies. The probable magnitude of relief 
operations in a global war suggested that 
government itself would be required to 
take a hand in providing needed safe- 
guards. Prior to Pearl Harbor there was 
the added consideration that shipments 
of food to belligerent countries involved 
diplomatic hazards for a country then of- 
ficially neutral. 

The concern of the federal government 
to exercise direct influence in the area of 
foreign relief was first officially expressed 
in the bitterly debated Neutrality Act.’ 

t Sec. 3(A), Act of May, 1 1937, as made effective 
by the President’s proclamations of September 5, 8, 
and 10, 1939, and Sec. 8 of the Act of November 4, 


1939, as made effective by the President’s Proclama- 
tion of the same date. 
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One section of this Act gave the Presi- 
dent power to require reports from organ- 
izations engaged in overseas relief activi- 
ties. The President immediately delegat- 
ed this power to the Secretary of State.? 
Regulations and _ instructions were 
promptly issued by Mr. Hull’s office, and 
reports began to flow in. 

The situation disclosed by the reports 
was unbelievably chaotic. No less than 
seven hundred organizations in the Unit- 
ed States were at work collecting funds 
and attempting to launch a relief pro- 
gram overseas. Of course, there were 
wide variations in the scope of these 
agencies. Some were small local groups, 
as, for example, a Polish Catholic parish 
in a Pennsylvania mining town that 
hoped to give aid to the particular village 
in Poland from which many of the pa- 
rishioners had originally migrated. Oth- 
ers, such as Bundles for Britain, blanket- 
ed the entire nation in their appeals. 
Some hoped to give one particular kind 
of aid in one particular country—for in- 
stance, aid to the Chinese blind. Others 
aspired to conduct broad general pro- 
grams of relief either in one country or 
in several countries. The number of 
groups seeking to minister to one badly 
ravaged country was no less than sixty. 
It appeared that in few, if any, of the 
war-ridden nations was there reason to 
hope for either a unified or an effectively 
correlated program of assistance. 

The complexity of this problem called 
for special study. Accordingly, on May 
13, 1941, President Roosevelt created a 
committee to investigate and to assist in 
correlating the existing programs. The 
new three-man committee was called the 
“President’s Committee on War Relief 
Agencies.” Its membership included: 
Hon. Joseph E. Davies, former ambassa- 
dor to Russia, chairman; Frederick P. 


2 President’s Proclamation of November 4, 1939. 
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Keppel, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York; and Charles P. 
Taft, of Cincinnati, assistant director of 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. All three appointees had a 
background of interest and experience 
either in foreign affairs, in philanthropy, 
or in both. 

In July, 1942, this committee submit- 
ted a report? to the President. The re- 
port indicated that appreciable progress 
had been made. The number of foreign 
relief agencies had been reduced from 
seven hundred to approximately three 
hundred. Moreover, through conference 
and negotiation, improved correlation 
had resulted even in those instances 
where mergers or combinations could not 
be effected. The report further stated 
that “the administrative and other costs 
of the agencies registered with and sub- 
ject to supervision by the Department of 
State have averaged only about 10 per 
cent of total receipts while those of other 
foreign relief agencies* have averaged, on 
the basis of somewhat incomplete infor- 
mation, 30 per cent or more.” In spite of 
the improvements that had occurred, the 
committee found that “further coordina- 
tion and consolidation is desirable in the 
public interest.” 

Immediately after receiving this re- 
port, the President issued Executive Or- 
der No. 9205, dated July 25, 1942. This 
order transformed the committee into the 
President’s War Relief Control Board. 
It transferred to the new board the pow- 
ers formerly intrusted to the Department 
of State. Thus the board was empowered 


3 “Report of the President’s Committee on War 
Relief Agencies, July, 1942” (mimeographed). Pp. 2. 


4 These were agencies with which the committee 
was still seeking to establish relationships. The 
committee noted that the administrative expenses 
of these agencies “have shown an appreciable de- 
crease since the President’s Committee requested 
periodic reports from them.” 
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to continue the useful reporting system 
which the State Department had inau- 
gurated under the terms of the Neutral- 
ity Act. 

But the order also conferred upon the 
board additional broad powers and re- 
sponsibilities. The order states that these 
powers stem from constitutional and 
statutory authority vested in the Presi- 
dent and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy “because of emergen- 
cies affecting the national security and 
defense.” This is a point of some impor- 
tance, since the implication is that fed- 
eral participation in the efforts to corre- 
late philanthropy is either not needed or 
not warranted in times of peace. There 
is reason to question the soundness of 
this position. 

Prior to the issuance of Order No. 
9205, the Secretary of State had required 
reports only from agencies undertaking 
to engage in relief work abroad. In a let- 
ter to the President dated July 16, 1942, 
Mr. Hull pointed out that, as a conse- 
quence of America’s entry into the war, 
many new domestic relief agencies had 
come into existence to assist both mem- 
bers of the armed forces and the civilian 
population. No direct control was being 
exercised over the solicitation of funds 
by these agencies. Hence the Secretary 
recommended that it would be in the 
public interest “to correlate effectively 
the solicitation and collection of funds 
for domestic as well as for foreign relief 
and to control the agencies engaged 
therein, except the Red Cross.” 

The executive order followed the let- 
ter of this recommendation. The powers 
of the new board were defined to include 
control over four classes of organizations: 
(1) those engaged in relief work or in pro- 
grams of rehabilitation either in the 
United States or in foreign countries; (2) 
those caring for refugees; (3) those seek- 


ing to relieve the civilian population of 
the United States that might be affected 
by enemy action; (4) those concerned 
with the relief and welfare of members of 
the armed forces and their dependents. 
The American Red Cross was explicitly 
excluded from the list of agencies subject 
to the new controls authorized by the 
order. In addition, the order excluded a 
somewhat vaguely defined group of agen- 
cies, which was described as follows: 
“established religious bodies which are 
not independently carrying out any of 
the activities specified in Section 2 of 
this Order.” In spite of these exemp- 
tions, however, the clear intent of the 
order was to empower the board to exer- 
cise some measure of control over prac- 
tically all charitable agencies in the 
country whose programs were directed 
toward a war-created need. 

In addition to continuing the power to 
register or license agencies and to cancel 
such licenses, the order authorized the 
board to discharge the following impor- 
tant kinds of duties with respect to the 
four classes of agencies listed above: 

1. To control the collection and the distribu- 


tion of funds intrusted to these organiza- 
tions (including the proceeds of benefits) 

2. To regulate and co-ordinate the dates and 
the amounts of their fund-raising appeals 

3. To promulgate ethical standards of solicita- 
tion 

4. To require audited accounts of receipts and 
expenditures and such other records and 
reports as the board may deem to be in the 
public interest 

5. To eliminate or merge agencies in the inter- 
ests of efficiency and economy 


6. To take such steps as may be necessary for 
the protection of essential local charities 


As the foregoing list indicates, the pow- 
ers given to the board were exceedingly 
sweeping. Up to the present the board 
has been very circumspect in exercising 
these powers. Apparently the members 
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have preferred to rely mainly upon the 
method of conference and persuasion 
rather than upon the swinging of a big 
stick. Doubtless this has been a wise pol- 
icy. Certainly a number of remarkable 
gains have been made. 

Table 1 indicates that, by June, 1943, 
the number of agencies aspiring to give 
relief abroad had been reduced to one 
hundred and sixty-six. This represents a 
reduction of 76 per cent in the number of 


Lowell, Massachusetts, applied for can- 
cellation in February, 1943, because it 
had joined forces with the Polish Ameri- 
can Council. In other instances federa- 
tions or councils have been formed which 
include a number of independent or semi- 
independent agencies interested in serv- 
ing the same allied nation. United China 
Relief, for example, is a superagency of 
this type. Its member agencies are: (1) 
the American Bureau for Medical Aid to 


TABLE 1 


AGENCIES REGISTERED WITH THE PRESIDENT’S WAR RELIEF CONTROL 
BOARD, JUNE, 1943, BY COUNTRY SERVED* 


























i No. of No. of 
Country Agencies Comey Agencies 
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Belgium-Luxembourg. 2 Lig T | a le 7 
CST TES AA ee eee 2 Philippine Islands....... I 
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Pemmai 55. 3's). oe I Switzerland: 2.20.5 5.:...- I 
MUBPOMNG oo 2 Soi, ccsteionts ose I United Kingdom........ 21 
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CEC ae Ae eee 5 
RO PESIIIAY 6 508i re ccc 4008 | I International or miscella- 
MONE © ia So horace | I COMB 5. oa cesta se oad 32 





* Data compiled from mimeographed press release, the President’s War Relief Control] Board, 


dated June 30, 1943. 


+ Community war chests registered with board not included here. 
Number of additional agencies registered with board for domestic war-relief activities = 20. 


separate operating units since the begin- 
ning of the registration system. Anyone 
who has ever undertaken to merge agen- 
cies can testify that this was no mean ac- 
complishment. In some instances the 
agencies themselves took the initiative. 
For example, the board’s report for 
June, 1943, states that the Order of Scot- 
tish Clans of Boston requested cancella- 
tion of its registration in May, 1943, be- 
cause its work had been merged with that 
of the British War Relief Society. Simi- 
larly, the Polish Relief Committee of the 
Polish National Home Association of 


China; (2) the American Friends Service 
Committee; (3) the Associated Board for 
Christian Colleges in China; (4) the 
China Aid Council (combined with 
American Communities for Chinese Or- 
phans); (5) the Church Committee for 
China Relief; and (6) the Indusco, Inc. 
(American Committee in Aid of Chinese 
Industrial Corps). 

In spite of the remarkable progress the 
board has made in merging agencies and 
correlating programs, a great deal re- 
mains to be done. The number of organi- 
zations seeking to give aid in France, Po- 
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land, and the United Kingdom is still 
grossly excessive. Many of these groups 
are small organizations that are local or 
semilocal in character. Thirty of the 
agencies registered to give aid in Poland, 
for example, have never raised as much 
as $10,000 in any one year. Only three of 
the twenty-five organizations serving 
France have secured as much as $50,000 
in a single year, and a number have in 
some years raised only a few hundred 
dollars. Although the organizations serv- 
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problem of obtaining money even for the 
most appealing causes. Table 2 shows 
that the many agencies seeking to relieve 
suffering in allied countries have succeed- 
ed, over a period of five years, in raising 
less than $100,000,000. The largest sum 
collected in any one year was slightly less 
than $31,000,coo. Overhead expenses 
have absorbed 11.4 per cent of the total 
raised. Since the percentage expended 
for overhead is necessarily large in or- 
ganizations with small resources, this fig- 


TABLE 2 


FINANCIAL OPERATIONS OF AGENCIES REGISTERED WITH THE PRESIDENT’S 


WAR RELIEF CONTROL BOARD, 1939-43* 














| Estimated Estimated 
: Funds Spent | Value of Value of ; 
Year ao. for Relief | poe Contributions | Contributions —— 
eee Abroad in Kind Sent in Kind Now —_ 
| Abroad on Hand 
Total.....é-+ $97,462,585 | $72,379,167 | Br eee BOP OBS GRE Poo co sce $11,130,925 
EOGO sea $ 2,488,587 | $ 1,629,527 | $ 706,384 |$ 153,668 | $133,135 |$ 152,675 
IQ40.. 2... 20s: 18,056,356 | 12,340,752 | 4,636,218 | 4,173,135 276,904 1,785,769 
IQ4I.......... 28,733,754 | 23,819,941 55732,0344| 10,053,455 603 , 206 3,874,674 
MAME ono: stzctate 30,901,777 23,080,477 | 11,147,750 6,228,113 820,088 3,971,204 
1943..--+-+-++- 17,282,111 | 11,508,470 | 15,565,848 2,327,140 841,455 1, 3555543 
| 




















* Data compiled from mimeographed press release, the President’s War Relief Control Board, June 30, 1943. These data relate 
only to agencies engaged in foreign relief work. American Red Cross not included. 


t Includes cost of goods purchased and still on hand. 


t To this figure should be added $1,513,948, which represents the balances on hand at the date of registration of those agencies 


registered during 1942. 


ing Great Britain have a better record in 
money-raising, sixteen of them have 
never had as much as $25,000 at their 
disposal in any one year. In general, if 
receipts are small, the percentage re- 
quired for overhead tends to be excessive. 
Moreover, the problems involved in ship- 
ping supplies, in arranging for intelligent 
distribution abroad, and in coping with 
diplomatic hazards almost necessitates 
ample funds and the kind of administra- 
tive approach that small organizations 
have great difficulty in providing. 

It is also a well-established fact that 
competition in fund-raising enhances the 


ure cannot be considered excessive for 
the group as a whole. It is almost cer- 
tain, however, that the percentage for 
overhead would have been less if the 
number of small organizations could 
have been reduced more rapidly. More- 
over, the total amounts raised for relief 
purposes would doubtless have been 
larger. 

The figures for relief in Greece illus- 
trate the effects of competitive fund- 
raising. The population of Greece is 
roughly comparable in size to the popu- 
lation of New York City. During the de- 
pression, expenditures for home relief in 
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New York City were often in excess of 
$9,000,000 per month, though, as a rule, 
not more than 15 per cent of the people 
were on the relief rolls at any one time. 
Reports indicate that most of the people 
in Greéce are constantly hungry and 
that deaths from starvation are common- 
place occurrences. Yet the maximum 
raised in this country in any one year 
(1941) for relief in Greece was ap- 
proximately $4,500,o00—about half the 
amount formerly spent in a single month 
for relief in New York City. And the 
$4,500,000 peak reached in 1941 has not 
been attained since. The amounts raised 
in 1942 totaled about $1,900,000 and in 
1943 about $2,400,000. Of course, there 
is a vast gulf between living standards in 
New York City and in Greece. More- 
over, a tribute must be paid to the ex- 
traordinary generosity of the small col- 
onies of Greeks resident in the United 
States. Their per capita contributions to 
Greek Relief far exceeded customary per 
capita giving records in American cities. 
Nevertheless, if the drives for Greek re- 
lief had not encountered competition 
from several other moving appeals, it is 
almost certain that the total sums col- 
lected from the general public for the aid 
of Greece would have been considerably 
larger. 

Recognition of the need to raise in- 
creased funds to relieve the suffering 
abroad was one of the chief considera- 
tions that led to the creation in the win- 
ter of 1942-43 of the National War Fund, 
Inc. In effect, the National War Fund is 


5 Perhaps the most remarkable record for con- 
tributions has been provided by the Chinese colony 
in Chicago. In a period of six years the three 
thousand Chinese in Chicago have contributed 
$1,600,000 for the relief of the suffering people of 
China. This represents annual giving of almost $90 
per capita. The most successful community chests 
in the United States raise annually about $5.00 or 
$6.00 per capita population. 


a nation-wide fund-raising organization 
modeled upon the lines of the familiar 
local community chests. Its purpose is to 
raise funds in a single nation-wide cam- 
paign to support the United Service Or- 
ganizations, the agencies giving relief in 
allied countries, and the local permanent 
charities. Its first money-raising cam- 
paign, to be launched in October, 1943, 
will seek to obtain $125,000,000 for the 
U.S.O. and the foreign war-relief agen- 
cies. Of this amount, more than half will 
be allocated to the U.S.O. In addition, it 
is estimated that about $115,000,000- 
$125,000,000 will be raised in the same 
drive for the local permanent charities. 
If these goals are attained, maintenance 
of the home-front agencies will be as- 
sured and the foreign relief agencies will 
receive a larger amount than has been 
available to them in any year since the 
outbreak of the war. Except for this coa- 
lition, it is probable that competing 
drives among the local, national, and in- 
ternational organizations would have fur- 
ther reduced the amounts available to 
each. 

The one important campaign not in- 
cluded in this proposed drive is that of 
the American Red Cross. However, 
agreements have been worked out that 
should reduce or eliminate overlapping 
campaigns and competition for support. 
Hereafter, for the duration of the war, 
the plan is to conduct the annual Red 
Cross drive in the spring and the Nation- 
al War Fund campaign in the autumn. 

The desire to raise larger sums of 
money was not the only factor, however, 
that inspired the formation of the Na- 
tional War Fund. Of equal importance 
was the need to conserve manpower and 
volunteer leadership. The following ex- 
perience, recounted by a civic leader in 
Chicago, illustrates the situation that 
confronted most communities. He said: 
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In 1942 I accepted the Chicago chairmanship 
of the drive for one of the war-relief agencies. I 
began to telephone various friends, asking them 
to help in the solicitation. I was turned down 
by almost every one of them. All were sympa- 
thetic toward the cause and offered to con- 
tribute money. Very few, however, could give 
time. One said he was himself the chairman of 
the drive for Greek relief. Another was an offi- 
cer in the Russian relief organization. A third 
said he had promised to help solicit for the 
U.S.O. A fourth was a division chairman in 
the drive for the British War Relief Society. In 
fact, almost everyone I asked had already signed 
up to undertake a similar piece of work for some 
one of the many organizations seeking to raise 
funds in Chicago. Out of curiosity I compiled 
a few facts about the situation. I found that 
between January 1, 1941, and October 30, 1942, 
a total of twenty-one separate campaigns for 
funds were launched in this city. 


The situation described by this volun- 
teer leader was by no means unique. On 
the contrary, it was typical of the confu- 
sion and difficulty that existed through- 
out the country—particularly in urban 
counties.° Some communities—mainly 
those with long-established community 
chests—had already taken steps to cor- 
rect matters. In the autumn of 1942 at 
least two hundred and sixty-two local 
chests’ had transformed themselves into 
war chests. These organizations elimi- 
nated numerous competing drives by 
raising, in connection with their annual 
chest campaign, sizable reserve funds 
from which allocations to U.S.O. and the 
various war relief charities could be 


6 In the metropolitan area of Chicago, including 
Cook, Du Page, and Lake counties, it is estimated 
that about fifty thousand persons take time from 
their work to assist in each of the major fund-raising 
campaigns on a volunteer basis. This civic duty is 
accepted willingly once or twice each year but 
becomes an intolerable burden and an unwarranted 
drain upon productive activity if the campaigns 
follow one another in rapid succession, as they did 
in 1941-42. 

7 Madeline Berry, ‘(How Ninety-one War Chests 
Cut the Pie,” Community—Bulletin of Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., XVIII (March, 1943), 99. 


made. In ninety-one of the war chests 
for which data are available, the amounts 
raised in 1942 to allocate to the succes- 
sive war agency appeals was about equal 
to the amounts raised for the local per- 
manent charities. There was no clearly 
defined relationship, however, between 
the amounts the various war-relief agen- 
cies needed and the allocations made to 
them by these new war chests. For ex- 
ample, the U.S.O., which is to be the 
largest beneficiary of the 1943 campaign, 
was the only nonlocal beneficiary includ- 
ed in some of the war chests, whereas 
other war chests excluded it completely 
in favor of other war-related appeals. 

One of the earliest efforts of the new 
National War Fund was an attempt to 
equate allocations with need. A budget 
committee was set up, under the chair- 
manship of Gerard Swope, to examine 
budgets and to recommend the amounts 
to be granted to each member-organiza- 
tion. This task has recently been com- 
pleted. As a result, each agency knows 
how much money it will receive and can 
plan its program accordingly. 

The number of agencies to be financed 
by the National War Fund cannot, at 
present, be definitely stated. Originally 
it appeared that nineteen organizations 
would be included. Since that time, how- 
ever, two of the potential beneficiaries 
have merged and two others have with- 
drawn.® It is possible that further 
changes may occur before the plans for 
the campaign are completed.’ It is the 


8 See below, pp. 311-12. 


9 As of July 5, 1943, the list of member-agencies 
of the National War Fund was as follows: 
The U.S.O. 
United Nations Reiief and Refugee Service 

Belgian War Relief Society 

British War Relief Society 

French Relief Fund 

Greek War Relief Association 

Norwegian Relief (cont.) 
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hope of the directors of the National 
War Fund that the final list of benefi- 
ciaries will include only one agency for 
the relief of each of the allied countries.*° 
In addition, the present list of members 
includes the U.S.O. and the United Sea- 
men’s Service. 

Several of the permanent national pri- 
vate agencies applied some months ago 
for inclusion in the National War Fund. 
The directors of the fund decided, how- 
ever, that it might be confusing to admit 
organizations that are not clearly iden- 
tified in the public mind with war-cre- 
ated emergencies. In announcing this de- 
cision the National War Fund acknowl- 
edged that the present emergency had 
imposed extra burdens upon these na- 
tional agencies, but it expressed the belief 
that supplementary funds should be pro- 
vided by their local member-agencies. 
Since a great many of the local member- 
agencies are beneficiaries of local com- 
munity chests, this means either that lo- 
cal chests will be obliged to provide the 
additional funds or that the national 
agencies may not be able to obtain the 
enlarged resources which, in their judg- 
ment, present conditions require. 


Polish War Relief 

Queen Wilhelmina Fund 

Refugee Relief Trustees 

Russian War Relief 

United China Relief 

United Czechoslovak Relief Fund 

United Seamen’s Service 

United States Committee for the Care of Euro- 
pean Children 

United Yugoslav Relief Fund 

War Prisoner’s Aid 


*©The National War Fund does not, by any 
means, include all the foreign relief agencies regis- 
tered with the President’s War Relief Control 
Board. Most of the remaining foreign relief agen- 
cies are small. Doubtless, some of them will con- 
tinue to raise some money and to carry on operations 
independently. Others may be expected to disband 
or to merge with the stronger organizations serving 
the same country. 


The National War Fund has estab- 
lished quotas for every county in the 
United States. A half-dozen representa- 
tive statistical indexes were utilized in ar- 
riving at these figures. The results are 
expressed in percentages. Thus the fig- 
ure for Metropolitan Chicago is 5.23 per 
cent of the national total. It is recog- 
nized that these percentages cannot be 
rigidly followed. They are regarded rath- 
er as guides to assist national, state, and 
local officials in arriving at quota agree- 
ments. 

An early decision of the National War 
Fund was to encourage the organization 
of state war chests. This work has pro- 
ceeded rapidly. About forty state war 
chests have already been incorporated. 
In the remaining states negotiations are 
under way which will result either in the 
formation of state war chests or in the 
appointment of a state committee to act 
as agent for the National War Fund. 
The function of the state war chests, or 
the state committees, is to provide for 
the participation of each county in the 
National War Fund campaign. In some 
instances several counties have been 
combined for campaign purposes. For 
example, by agreement between the Na- 
tional War Fund and the Illinois State 
War Chest, the Illinois counties of Cook, 
Du Page, and Lake are regarded as a 
single metropolitan district. A new non- 
profit corporation has been formed—the 
Community and War Fund of Metropol- 
itan Chicago, Inc.—to conduct a united 
campaign throughout that area. Similar 
arrangements have been made in other 
places where county lines cut across nat- 
ural areas of association. 

Among the interesting new develop- 
ments of the war period is the emergence 
of organized labor as a senior partner in 
private philanthropic activities. Even 
before Pearl Harbor, both of the major 
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labor movements were actively engaged 
in relieving suffering abroad. This work 
was carried on under national commit- 
tees now known respectively as “United 
Nations Relief of the A.F. of L.” and 
“National C.I.0. War Relief Commit- 
tee.” Funds for this work were supplied 
in generous amounts by the local unions 
throughout the country. Through fre- 
quent reports and appeals in their news- 
papers and other publications and 
through the co-operation of local union 
officials, both national committees™ suc- 
ceeded in keeping a substantial volume of 
aid constantly flowing to the distressed 
peoples in allied countries and to war- 
related domestic programs, such as the 
U.S.O. Both labor committees extended 
their aid to foreign sufferers largely 
through contributions to existing organi- 
zations such as British Relief, Chinese 
Relief, and others. 

The rapid creation of many local war 
chests suggested the desirability of bring- 
ing Labor’s contribution to the war-relief 
agencies into some kind of organic rela- 
tionship with the total national effort. 
Following a series of conversations, a 
memorandum of agreement was accord- 
ingly worked out and approved by both 
of the labor movements and by the di- 
rectors of the National War Fund.” A 


11 Monroe Sweetland, chairman of the National 
CI.0. War Relief Committee, announced on June 
26, 1943, that total C I.0. contributions last year to 
the Red Cross, U.S.O., and Chinese, British, and 
Russian War Relief exceeded $22,000,000. See 
C.I.0. News, VI, No. 26 (June 28, 1943), 2. Ina 
letter to the author dated July 19, 1943, Abraham 
Bluestein, executive director of the United Nations 
Relief of the A.F. of L., said: ‘It is our conservative 
estimate that A.F.L. unions have given between 
$20,000,000 and $25,000,000 to the various war 
appeals, including the Red Cross and the community 
chests of the country.” 


12 The negotiations concerning this matter were 
instituted prior to the creation of the National War 
Fund, Inc., by a special committee of Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc. 


major point in the agreement provided 
that union contributions, which had for- 
merly been sent by the local to the na- 
tional headquarters of the unions for dis- 
tribution, would hereafter be turned 
over instead to the local war chest in the 
community where the local union is situ- 
ated. Since this arrangement deprived 
the two national relief committees of the 
unions of their sources of revenue, the 
National War Fund agreed to accept 
both national union committees as bene- 
ficiaries and to allocate funds to them to 
carry out their war-relief commitments. 
As a result, the original list of member 
agencies published by the National War 
Fund included the United Nations Re- 
lief of the A.F. of L. and the National 
C.1.0. War Relief Committee (then 
known as the “National C.1.0. Com- 
mittee for American and Allied Re- 
lief”’). 

The inclusion of the two union organi- 
zations in this list evoked various kinds 
of reactions, both favorable and unfavor- 
able. The unfavorable comments, how- 
ever, raised doubts as to the wisdom of 
this part of the mutual agreement. 
Queries poured into the offices of the 
unions and of the National War Fund. 
“Why should the National War Fund 
support trade unions?” “Don’t the un- 
ions collect enough dues to pay their 
overhead expenses?” “Is it ethical to use 
the appeal of the U.S.O. as a means of 
raising money for unions?” The unions 
themselves quickly realized that their ac- 
tivities had thus been thrown into a false 
light which no amount of explanation 
could effectively dispel. Hence they con- 
cluded that, in the interest of the cause 
they desired to serve, it would be better 
for them to withdraw as beneficiaries of 
the National War Fund. Moreover, the 
agencies to which the unions had been 
giving most of their funds were them- 
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selves included in the National War 
Fund. More would be lost than gained, 
they concluded, if the National War Fund 
transmitted to the war-relief agencies, 
through the unions, money which 
might just as well be turned over directly 
to the agencies themselves. Accordingly, 
both of the national labor committees 
withdrew as beneficiaries of the National 
War Fund. 

Other provisions of the memorandum 
of agreement have continued in effect. 
Among these, one of the most interesting 
relates to labor representation on the 
policy-making boards of the war chests. 
Both the A.F. of L. and the C.1.0. now 
have three representatives each on the 
Board of Directors of the National War 
Fund. In addition, each has one repre- 
sentative on the Executive Committee, 
the Budget Committee, and the Cam- 
paign Committee. Moreover, the Na- 
tional War Fund agreed to ask both state 
and local war chests to provide similar 
labor representation on their boards and 
committees. It also undertook to urge 
that solicitation of organized labor be 
conducted by joint labor-management 
committees and that organized labor be 
represented in the industrial division of 
the local campaign organization. 

Of course, a development of this char- 
acter was inevitable. The surprising 
thing is that it has been so long delayed. 
Private philanthropy in the United 
States has for decades been managed 
almost exclusively by persons in the 
upper-income brackets. Although profes- 
sional and middle-income groups have 
shared to some extent in management, 
labor has been almost wholly unrepre- 
sented. The rise of the community-chest 
movement marked the beginning of a 
new era. The chests quickly found that 
the large groups of employees in indus- 


tries provided a very important source of 
revenue. The pledge card and the month- 
ly deduction from the pay check soon 
were in wide use throughout the country. 
Thus labor became one of the chief sup- 
porters of private philanthropy not only 
numerically but also in aggregate 
amounts contributed. In the light of 
American traditions it was essential that 
representation be given to those who 
helped to foot the bill. As long ago as 
1935, Labor itself began to demand a 
voice in the management of the private 
charities it helps to support. The colos- 
sal fund-raising undertakings of the pres- 
ent war period appear to have provided 
labor with a means of clinching this de- 
mand. 

In an effort to implement the terms of 
the national agreement between labor and 
the war chests, both of the labor move- 
ments now have special regional repre- 
sentatives stationed in the various sec- 
tions of the United States to handle these 
relationships. A major function of these 
representatives is to promote local ad- 
herence to the terms of the national 
agreement. In addition, the labor repre- 
sentatives are charged with assisting in 
the organization and the promotion of 
the fund-raising campaigns. A similar 
agreement has been signed by the two 
labor movements and the American Red 
Cross. Hence, this past spring the re- 
gional representatives performed the 
same duties in connection with the Red 
Cross campaign that they will discharge 
this autumn for the National War Fund. 
Since the costs of maintaining these re- 
gional representatives are shared by the 
Red Cross and the National War Fund, 
the labor representatives are, in effect, 
an organic part of the national campaign 
structure of both agencies. Voluntary. 
pay-roll deduction as a method of col- 
lecting pledges has been indorsed by 
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both the A.F. of L. and the C.I.0.73 The 
regional labor representatives are, there- 
fore, expected to assist in extending this 
system in the industries where they have 
locals. 

A further development in the relation- 
ship of organized labor to the war chari- 
ties occurred in June, 1943. At that time 
a new agreement was signed jointly by 
the war-relief committees of the A.F. of 
L. and the C.1.0., the American Red 
Cross, and the National War Fund. The 
major purpose of this agreement was to 
provide for a single annual solicitation of 
organized employees. According to the 
published announcement," the one pur- 
pose of this agreement was “to accom- 
modate the campaigns of the Red Cross 
and of the National War Fund (includ- 
ing, of course, the local war funds and 
chests) to the inescapable fact that it is 
impractical to arrange for more than one 
payroll contribution plan or other sys- 
tematic form of collection within any one 
year.” Although the general campaigns 
of the Red Cross and of the National 
War Fund will continue to be held in the 
spring and in the autumn, respectively, 

13 The policy of the unions in this matter has 
come in for some sharp criticism. In his syndicated 
column, Westbrook Pegler recently said: ‘‘Current- 
ly, locals. ... are being assessed for a war relief 
fund which, of course, has a laudable sound. But 
if a man must be a union member as a condition of 
employment, then the Union has no right to dictate 
to him in any matter of a contribution to any charity 
or political fund... .. The members have not all 
taken kindly to this collection, taken up in some 
cases by means of the check off, but they can’t re- 
fuse. The amount varies. It may be $2 or $3 or a 
whole day’s pay, but it must be paid or the delin- 
quents will be fined for tardiness or expelled under 
an economic death sentence for complete refusal’ 
(Chicago Daily News, June 22, 1943, p. 11). Leaders 
of organized labor reply to this charge by pointing 
out that only in rare cases do the unions have con- 
tracts which permit them to authorize a pay-roll de- 
duction without the voluntary signature of the 
employee. 


14 National War Fund Bulletin No. 2, June 24, 
1943, P. 2. 


presumably organized labor will hence- 
forth be solicited only once. The plan is 
to conduct this one solicitation in the 
fall. If, however, the coverage achieved 
at the time of the War Fund campaign is 
not adequate, another joint approach 
will be made in the spring at the time of 
the Red Cross campaign. Decision as to 
adequacy of coverage is to be determined 
locally by local war chests, Red Cross 
chapters, and labor representatives in 
consultation with the regional agents of 
the two national labor relief committees. 
The proceeds of the solicitation are like- 
wise to be divided on the basis of agree- 
ments reached locally in advance of the 
fall campaign. Since the total goal of the 
war chests ($250,000,000) is about dou- 
ble the goal of the 1943 Red Cross drive 
($125,000,000), it is expected that, in 
general, the contributions of organized 
labor will be divided between war chests 
and Red Cross chapters in a two-to-one 
ratio."® This same ratio has been accept- 
ed by the two agencies as a basis for ap- 
portioning between them the costs in- 
volved in maintaining the regional offi- 
ces of the two labor relief committees. 

World War I introduced several im- 
portant permanent changes into the tra- 
ditional methods of financing private so- 
cial work in the United States. World 
War II may likewise mark the beginning 
of new developments in this area. No one 
can, at present, assert what the nature of 
these changes may be. Two of the new 
developments that may have impor- 
tance for the future relate, respectively, 
to the foreign-language colonies in our 
American cities and to the suburban 
communities that cluster about each ma- 
jor metropolis. 


5 Adoption of this national understanding is in 
any community a matter of local decision. Hence it 
is probable that application of the plan will not be 
general throughout the country in 1943. 
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It is perhaps fair to say that foreign- 
language groups have not hitherto been 
conspicuously identified either with the 
financing or with the management of 
community-wide private charities. Re- 
cent events have proved that this has 
involved a serious loss. Since the out- 
break of the war these groups have con- 
clusively demonstrated their capacity to 
contribute to relief and welfare programs 
and their ability to organize effectively. 
Russian, Polish, Greek, Chinese, and 
other foreign-language groups in Ameri- 
can cities have won widespread admira- 
tion by their prompt and impressive re- 
sponse in behalf of the suffering people 
in their homelands. Many of them have 
taken the lead in interpreting to the na- 
tive-born population the urgent charac- 
ter of the needs abroad. Among their 
leaders are a considerable number of 
wealthy persons who have demonstrated 
their desire to share in the responsibili- 
ties voluntarily accepted by private phi- 
lanthropy. It is now clear that much is 
to be gained, both in the war period and 
in the future, by bringing these national- 
ity groups into closer working relation- 
ship with the established social welfare 
agencies of the community. 

The new war chests scattered through- 
out the country will, in many instances, 
contribute to the attainment of this ob- 
jective. The war chests include the es- 
tablished local charities of the commu- 
nity. They also include the foreign war- 
relief agencies in which the foreign-lan- 
guage groups are so very deeply interest- 
ed. Thus, the war chests provide a natu- 
ral meeting ground for two groups that 
have not hitherto been closely associated 
in the promotion of a common cause. 
The hope is that this association will out- 
last the war and that the foreign-lan- 
guage groups will become permanently 
identified with the community-wide wel- 
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fare programs of the city. Such a devel- 
opment would further democratize Amer- 
ican philanthropy. It would also pro- 
mote the acceptance of foreign-born 
groups by established local leaders and 
would thus accelerate their assimilation 
into the common civic life of the com- 
munity. 

The efforts now being made to 
strengthen relationships with foreign- 
language groups in various cities may 
perhaps best be illustrated by describing 
a specific development. In the territory 
served by Chicago’s War Chest, there 
are 797,513 persons of foreign birth.’ 
The number of individuals identified 
with foreign-language groups is much 
larger, however, including, as it does, 
thousands of individuals born in this 
country of foreign parents. For exam- 
ple, the Polish American Council esti- 
mates that there are 500,000 persons of 
Polish birth or of Polish extraction in 
Chicago, though the census enumerated 
in Chicago in 1940 only 119,264 persons 
born in Poland."? An early decision of 
the new war chest in Chicago was to 
make a special effort to establish rela- 
tionships with all of these foreign-lan- 
guage groups. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, a division was created within the 
war chest, known as the “Division on 
War Relief Activities.”"* The division 
has established headquarters at the war- 
chest office which the various foreign- 
language relief committees are free to 
use. This is a service of considerable im- 
portance, since many of the smaller or- 


16 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of 
the United States: Population; Characteristics of the 
Population, Illinois (Washington, D.C., 1942), 
Table 21, pp. 34-39. 


17 Ibid., p. 176. 


18 Elizabeth Wilson was borrowed from the Immi- 
grants’ Protective League of Chicago to take charge 
of this division, 
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ganizations in the group have no office 
of their own from which activities may 
be directed. 

All agencies participating in the War 
Chest of Metropolitan Chicago, includ- 
ing the foreign war-relief agencies, must 
agree to discontinue raising funds inde- 
pendently by direct solicitation. Like- 
wise, they must agree not to hold large- 
scale benefits, the primary purpose of 
which is to raise money. Meetings or ral- 
lies of an educational nature are encour- 
aged, however, provided the cost of ad- 
mission is low.'? The Division of War 
Relief Activities of the War Fund is in 
constant touch with the committees of 
the foreign-language groups and assists 
them in arranging programs and other 
educational activities. Among those who 
have appeared at gatherings throughout 
the city under the auspices of these com- 
mittees are such persons as Else Mar- 
grethe Roed, a recently escaped refugee 
who was formerly editor of a woman’s 
magazine and an active promoter of the 
underground movement in Norway; Liu 
Liang-Mo, famous for his evacuation of 
some ten thousand soldiers from the de- 
stroyed city of Changsha, China, and di- 
rector of the Generalissimo’s mass-sing- 
ing movement; and the thirty-four So- 
viet seamen, survivors of several torpe- 
doings, whose program of Russian songs 
was the spectacular feature of a Russian 
Relief Rally in Chicago’s enormous Sta- 
dium. 

The Chicago War Chest does not plan 
to solicit contributions from the foreign- 
language groups as such. At the time of 
the annual drive, members of these 
groups will be solicited at their places of 
employment or at their homes in the 

9 In general, either there is no admission charge 
or else the charge is fixed low enough to cover the 
expenses of the meeting only. If any profit should 


be realized, the agreement provides that these 
amounts are to be turned over to the War Fund. 


same way as other residents of the city. 
Perhaps it may once have been necessary 
or advisable to approach these people as 
members of a special foreign-language 
community. More than a generation has 
now elapsed, however, since there has 
been any considerable volume of immigra- 
tion into the United States. Hence, the 
war chest believes it is unsound to per- 
petuate a policy which emphasizes alien 
attributes and may, therefore, retard as- 
similation. Its cultivation of the for- 
eign-language groups is, therefore, de- 
signed primarily to improve public rela- 
tions, to disseminate educational mate- 
rials, and to enhance the identification 
of these groups with the welfare activi- 
ties of the community. It is also hoped 
that these efforts may result in the re- 
cruiting of additional volunteers to serve 
as solicitors in the industries where they 
work or the neighborhoods where they 
reside, in co-operation with the already 
existing army of campaign solicitors, 
most of whom are drawn from the Eng- 
lish-speaking population. 

Private philanthropy is always de- 
pendent upon accumulated wealth and 
surplus income. Large numbers of the 
people who possess these resources live 
in suburban communities. Many of these 
suburbs have community chests of their 
own. Inevitably some competition arises 
between these suburban chests and the 
city chest.?? Even before the war, it was 


20 One wealthy suburb near Chicago, with a popu- 
lation of about twelve thousand people, raises more 
than $5.00 per capita for its local chest. The fund- 
raising organization in Chicago has thus far been 
able to raise only a little over $1.00 per capita popu- 
lation. Of course, the Chicago agencies receive only 
half or less of their budgetary deficits from the Chi- 
cago Community Fund. If the amount raised in- 
dependently by the Chicago agencies is added to 
the amount raised for them by the community 
fund, Chicago’s per capita giving exceed: “2.00. 
This amount is still far less than is available 1. some 
of the suburban chests. 
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clear that there was a crying need to es- 
tablish closer relationships between large 
cities and their surrounding suburbs, 
both in social planning and in the financ- 
ing of welfare programs. Boston was the 
pioneer in this movement. The commu- 
nity chests in the suburban communities 
surrounding Boston have gradually been 
included as member-agencies of the cen- 
tral metropolitan chest. In other words, 
the annual chest campaign extends 
throughout the entire metropolitan area; 
and the funds raised are used to support 
the private charities, not only in Boston, 
but in the suburbs as well. 

The war has given impetus to this 
movement. The amounts required to fi- 
nance the war-relief agencies are very 
large. The old competitive methods of 
fund-raising will probably not be able to 
produce the sums required. Hence there 
is a growing interest in attempting to 
eliminate the competition between the 
city chest and the chests in the surround- 
ing suburbs and to create a new kind of 
co-operative approach. 

Many suburban donors are likewise in- 
terested in these developments. These 
people feel an obligation to support the 
chest in the suburb where they live; but 
they also desire to contribute to the 
agencies in the city where they work. 
Many of them have accordingly made 
annual contributions both to the subur- 
ban chest and to the community fund of 
the metropolis. Although these pledges 
were usually made at the same time of 
the year, they were for the support of 
different causes. 

The advent of the war chest has add- 
ed a complicating factor. In general, 
throughout the country the War Fund 
campaign is being combined with the lo- 
cal community-chest drives. This means 
that many commuters will be asked to 
contribute twice to the same cause— 


once in the suburb, to the suburban chest 
and the War Fund, and again in the city, 
to the metropolitan chest and the War 
Fund. In various metropolitan areas ef- 
forts are being made to eliminate or re- 
duce this duplicate solicitation and to 
bring into some kind of organic relation- 
ship all of the social welfare planning and 
financing of the entire metropolitan area. 
It is still too early to predict how success- 
ful these efforts will be. Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles, and Chicago are all actively at 
work on the problem, and other metro- 
politan areas have it under consideration. 
Some of these communities are following 
the Boston plan, which does not elimi- 
nate duplicate solicitation of commuters, 
and others are experimenting with vari- 
ants devised to meet special local situa- 
tions. Undoubtedly, several years of ex- 
perimentation will be required before it 
will be clear in any locality whether a 
co-ordinated urban-suburban approach 
can succeed. It is also possible that co- 
ordination achieved during the war peri- 
od will not continue after the emergency 
is over. From the long-run point of view, 
however, it is evident that this problem 
cannot be indefinitely ignored. Respon- 
sibility for the social problems of a me- 
tropolis does not end at an artificial 
boundary that divides the city from the 
surrounding suburbs in which the city’s 
workers reside. The responsibility rests 
upon the entire area that the city’s busi- 
ness life supports. Whether the total 
leadership within the area can best be 
mobilized under metropolitan councils of 
social agencies and metropolitan chests 
or under some other auspices is, as yet, 
by no means clear.”* 


31 The complexity of the problem is well illus- 
trated in the Chicago area. In the three Illinois 
counties inhabited largely by commuters there are 
twenty-five suburban community chests. Some of 
these chests raise more than $100,000 per year. One 
of them includes seven villages. Some have full- 
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Although these problems of co-ordina- 
tion are baffling at the local level, they 
appear to be even more confusing at the 
national level. No one seems to know as 
yet just what the division of responsibil- 
ity will be among the various national 
agencies that are equipping themselves 
to undertake relief work in the occupied 
countries when they are released from 
Axis domination. Although the Ameri- 
can Red Cross has already extended re- 
lief in foreign countries, including China 
and North Africa, its campaign in the 
spring of 1943 did not include provision 
for continuation of this service. This 
would seem to indicate that the Red 
Cross does not plan to undertake any 
major operation:in the field of foreign re- 
lief. However, the policy with respect to 
this matter seems not to have been con- 
clusively settled. At any rate, an official 
statement” issued January 9, 1943, 
seemed to indicate that the Red Cross 
will continue to extend relief to civilian 
populations abroad, though whether on a 
large scale or a small scale is not made 
clear. Of course, at least a dozen of the 
agencies financed by the National War 
Fund will also be engaged in foreign re- 
lief work abroad. Each of these agencies, 
however, will work in one specific na- 
tion; whereas the Red Cross, if it engages 
in civilian relief abroad, will doubtless be 
active in a number of different countries. 


time executives. Others are informal organizations 
that have never been legally incorporated. In addi- 
tion, there are a number of chests in near-by 
counties in Indiana that are supported in part by 
donors who commute to Indiana from Chicago to 
work. Conversely, many commuters from these 
Indiana communities contribute to the Community 
Fund of Chicago. 


22 This statement was signed by: (1) Hon. Her- 
bert H. Lehman, director of the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations; (2) Hon. 
Norman H. Davis, chairman of the American Red 
Cross; (3) Hon. Joseph E. Davies, chairman of the 
President’s War Relief Control Board. 


In addition, a considerable number of 
foreign relief agencies not included in the 
National War Fund will doubtless con- 
tinue to send assistance overseas to the 
extent that their resources will permit. 

The official joint statement of Janu- 
ary 9, 1943, also laid down, in very gen- 
eral terms, the division of responsibility 
to be observed abroad between volun- 
tary and governmental agencies. As the 
following passages from the statement 
indicate, the policy will be similar to 
that which prevailed between public 
and private agencies in the United States 
during the unemployment crisis of the 
1930'S: 

While the resources and services of govern- 
ment will be drawn upon to furnish the primary 
supplies for mass emergency relief of civilian 
populations, voluntary organizations rendering 
essential services will also need to be main- 
tained. 

Since the outbreak of the War in September, 
1939, foreign relief has been effected materially 
through many voluntary relief agencies. ... . 

Relief work of this character is supplemental 
to supplies and services already extended by 
the Government and which, through operations 
of the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations, will be extended on a steadily 
increasing scale. It is likewise supplemental to 
work performed by the American Red Cross. 
Continuation of such voluntary relief work is 
essential not only as an expression of the gen- 
erous sympathies of the American people but 
also as a distinctive service that quasi-public 
and voluntary agencies can render to comple- 
ment public resources and services. There are 
many essential services which can be provided 
by private agencies that cannot be provided by 
Government. 


Although this statement clarifies the sit- 
uation to some extent, it is obvious that 
many vexing questions remain still to be 
settled. 

For one thing, there has thus far been 
no official announcement indicating a 
clear-cut division of function among the 
governmental agencies themselves. Pre- 
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sumably Governor Lehman’s Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation will 
assume leadership in directing this coun- 
try’s official relief program. However, 
following Governor Lehman’s trip to 
England in the spring, announcement 
was made of a plan to establish a new in- 
ternational relief organization made up 


of governmental agencies or committees’ 


from the countries now co-operating in 
the prosecution of the war. Although 
Governor Lehman will doubtless become 
the director general of this new interna- 
tional relief organization, the American 
agency he now heads would, as a mem- 
ber-agency, presumably not be as com- 
pletely free to formulate policies inde- 
pendently as it is at present. A press dis- 
patch from London’ states that the 
American proposal for a supranational 
relief administration was hailed with en- 
thusiasm in British circles. According to 
London observers, Governor Lehman, as 
director general, will maintain headquar- 
ters in Washington. Two regional offices 
are contemplated—one in London, which 
will presumably be directed by Sir Fred- 
erick Leith-Ross, the present chairman 
of the Inter-Allied Committee on Relief, 
and the other somewhere in the Far East. 
Recent announcements indicate that the 
United States will shortly call a confer- 
ence at which the details of this new plan 
will be worked out. It remains to be seen, 
of course, whether a loosely affiliated 
group of national committees not respon- 
sible to any one single sovereignty will be 
able to do as effective a job as was ac- 
complished at the close of World War I 
under an exclusively American adminis- 
tration. 

Thus far the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation has assembled only 


23 Victor Gordon Lennox, ‘‘World Relief Plan Is 
Given O.K. in Britain,’ Chicago Daily News, June 


II, 1943, P. 2. 


a small administrative unit, which would 
certainly not be large enough to carry 
out the far-flung relief operation that will 
be needed. It may be, of course, that 
Governor Lehman’s office will be able to 
make use of some of the graduates of the 
Army’s School of Military Government. 
This school trains Army officers to ad- 
minister civilian affairs in occupied coun- 
tries. It has recruited and commissioned 
a number of outstanding social workers 
whose chief contribution would doubtless 
be in the field of relief administration. 
As a part of the Army, these men would, 
of course, be subject to military, rather 
than civilian, control. As administrators 
of civilian affairs in occupied countries, 
they will certainly come face to face im- 
mediately with serious relief problems. 
Whether they will be intrusted with the 
task of administering relief or whether 
civilian administrators will be assigned 
to their areas by Governor Lehman’s of- 
fice is a question concerning which no 
public announcement has been made at 
this writing. Until this question is set- 
tled and until the nature of the new in- 
ternational relief organization is deter- 
mined, it will doubtless be difficult for 
Governor Lehman to determine the size 
and the kind of a staff he will need. 

At least one other governmental agen- 
cy appears to have some relationship to 
this country’s foreign-relief program, 
namely, the Lend-Lease Administration. 
Press releases have indicated that Lend- 
Lease has already made substantial 
stocks of goods available for civilian con- 
sumers in North Africa and elsewhere. 
Some of these materials, apparently, are 
not given free of charge to civilians but 
are sold through normal channels of 
trade. In other cases the goods seem to 
be distributed on a relief basis. Reports 
indicate that these distributions have in 
some cases been intrusted to voluntary 
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agencies and to governmental bureaus in 
the countries concerned. It has been sug- 
gested that Lend-Lease may eventually 
function as a purchasing agent” for Gov- 
ernor Lehman’s agency. While this may 
ultimately be the arrangement, there has 
not, as yet, been any public announce- 
ment to that effect. Actually press dis- 
patches have tended to give the impres- 
sion that a very large part of our relief 
work up to the present has been handled 
independently by the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration. As a result, the general 
public is not at all clear as to the rela- 
tionship between Lend-Lease and the Of- 
fice of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. 


The resources at the disposal of the 
Lend-Lease Administration are almost 
boundless. By comparison, the total 
amounts to be made available to the for- 
eign war-relief agencies by the National 
War Fund are negligible. This raises a 
question as to whether a private-agency 
program in the foreign relief field is worth 
while. Judged solely by the dollars and 
cents involved, the answer would per- 
haps be negative. But other important 
factors must be taken into consideration. 
Chief of these is a deep-seated American 
tradition which causes people to insist 
upon making a voluntary, free-handed 
response to those who are in trouble. 


24 The Bureau of Economic Warfare is also in- 
volved at this point because of its activities in the 
purchase and exchange of stragetic materials, in- 
cluding medicines and foods. 
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This is a national characteristic. It can- 
not be ignored. A major contribution of 
the National War Fund is that it makes 
possible the orderly expression of an im- 
pulse that would otherwise have contin- 
ued to express itself through scores of 
conflicting and overlapping programs. 
The part the federal government has 
played in this development is highly sig- 
nificant. The federal government has not 
tried to curb the altruistic activities of its 
citizens. It has insisted, however, that 
these activities be correlated with one 
another and that they measure up to 
minimum standards of efficiency. If de- 
lays and uncertainties have character- 
ized some of the government’s efforts, it 
should be remembered that a new agency 
had to be created to meet the emergency. 
An impromptu organization such as the 
President’s War Relief Control Board 
was needed because this country has 
lagged in recognizing the importance of 
welfare activities. The present crisis has 
demonstrated anew the need for an ex- 
perienced central department to exercise 
supervision over our extensive welfare in- 
terests both at home and abroad. It 
should not be necessary to create a new 
agency to meet each new need. There 
should be a recognized department to 
which new problems might be referred. 
The present outlook suggests that there 
will be no dearth of new problems in this 
field in the decades immediately ahead. 
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THE PHYSICALLY DISABLED AND THE WAR EFFORT?' 


TRACY COPP 


E first World War gave impetus 
| to public discussions of the need 
of rehabilitation for the civilian 
disabled. Our government had readily 
accepted the fact that men returning 
from the war would be in need of assist- 
ance in their efforts to return to normal 
civilian life. And special thought was 
given, naturally, to the needs of those 
who were to return as disabled veterans 
of the conflict. At the same time those 
interested in workers who had been in- 
jured in what was then termed the “in- 
dustrial war’ proposed to provide for 
them a program similar to the one pro- 
viding for service to returning soldiers. 

A second World War has drawn atten- 
tion to the social significance of this ci- 
vilian program and has revealed the val- 
ues in our twenty-two years’ experience 
in this field of work. The war emergency 
brings emphatically to our attention the 
opportunities for the handicapped in our 
present production problem. Physically 
disabled persons are now recognized as 
an essential part of the community man 
power, but they must be given the oppor- 
tunity for full utilization of their capaci- 
ties as workers. In order to provide prop- 
erly for their employment adjustment to 
the demands of the war industries, they 
should be given proper guidance, prepa- 
ration for employment, and selective 
placement. The disabled would then 
have the opportunity to compete fairly 
with the able-bodied. Methods of assist- 

‘ A paper prepared for a program meeting of the 
American Association of Medical Social Workers in 
connection with the Cleveland regional sessions of 


the National Conference of Social Work, finally 
indefinitely postponed, 


ing the physically handicapped have 
been developed through the federal-state 
rehabilitation services and present the 
general picture to be expected in the 
state programs. 

A service program for handicapped 
persons is intended to give the handi- 
capped—after those services have been 
rendered—equality of work opportunity 
with able-bodied persons having compa- 
rable vocational abilities. 

In 1920 Congress passed the act then 
known as the “Industrial Rehabilitation 
Act.” It provided for a broad program of 
service to handicapped civilians. Repre- 
sentatives of state workmen’s compensa- 
tion commissions were especially con- 
cerned in this program, since it repre- 
sented the next and possibly the final 
step after compensation in the readjust- 
ment of injured industrial workers to em- 
ployment. It was recognized at that 
time that compensation for an impaired 
function did not actually compensate but 
rather merely provided—“uring a stated 
period—weekly amounts less, of course, 
than those earned at the time of injury 
but sufficient in most cases to provide a 
living while the injured man sought new 
work. 

The actual compensation for an im- 
paired function is a problem for the in- 
jured individual to solve. For the loss of 
function he, himself, is required to de- 
velop other functions and skills which 
would, when properly used, assist him to 
compensate for his physical losses. It 
was to aid persons in this discovery of 
compensatory qualities and potential ca- 
pacities that the civilian vocational re- 
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habilitation program was organized. The 
law, when finally passed, as is well 
known, included persons injured from 
causes other than accidents in industry. 
Persons injured in public accidents, in 
the homes, on the streets, and from con- 
genital causes were included in the origi- 
nal act. A history of the attempts made 
to secure this type of legislation would 
lead us to believe that the public gener- 
ally was not altogether ready for as pro- 
gressive a piece of legislation as this 
seemed to be at the time. This failure of 
the public to appreciate the possibilities 
of redeeming the industrial experience of 
injured persons for use in new or related 
fields was evident throughout the dis- 
cussion of this program in Congress. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that among em- 
ployers there had not been—up to the 
passage of this act, or since—complete 
understanding and appreciation of the 
importance and value of handicapped 
persons in our labor supply. 

Insufficient funds for adequately sup- 
porting a nation-wide program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation has resulted in the 
establishment of fairly rigid standards of 
eligibility and feasibility in the selection 
of cases for service. Since there are limi- 
tations with respect to the number of 
cases which one worker in this program 
can adequately serve and since available 
funds control the size of case-work staffs, 
large numbers of persons known to need 
the service have not yet received it. To 
the credit, however, of the pioneers in 
this program, a rehabilitation concept 
was developed during the early discus- 
sions of the scope of the program and the 
methods of its operation. This rehabili- 
tation concept includes two basic princi- 
ples, which have been generally followed 
in the conduct of the work. The first of 
these principles relates to methods; that 
is, a disabled person’s problem is con- 


sidered as an individual problem, and the 
service to that individual is rendered 
through established case-work methods. 
The second principle relates to the scope 
of the service: the first contact with the 
disabled person is for the purpose of de- 
termining his capacities and his needs; 
and, after preparation and placement, 
the final and concludiug step in the proc- 
ess is the follow-up after placement, 
which is made for the purpose of deter- 
mining the effectiveness of the services 
given in terms of the individual’s ability 
to carry on in the employment secured 
for him. 

The restoration to economic independ- 
ence for handicapped persons means the 
use of whatever aids may be indicated 
(a) to restore a person to his former voca- 
tional status; (6) to prepare him for a 
new vocation when necessary; and (c), 
for the person who has never worked or 
for the older person who has never ac- 
quired vocational competence, to pre- 
pare him for a vocation. As our present 
labor market increases in activity, owing 
to the demands for war production and 
the needs of the armed forces, the respon- 
sibility for recruiting men and stabilizing 
labor-market areas will no doubt open 
the way for more appropriate use of dis- 
abled persons both in industry and in the 
armed forces, 

It must be remembered, of course, that 
the present situation with regard to our 
war labor supply is giving the physically 
handicapped unusual opportunities for 
demonstrating their capacities for useful 
work. Large numbers of handicapped 
persons are now able to take their places 
in the production line, engaging in work 
similar to that being done by the able- 
bodied. A record of their employment 
experience should help to establish their 
right to continue in employment follow- 
ing the war emergency. The federal gov- 
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ernment, now our largest employer, is 
planning to study, through its personnel 
officers, the reasons for absenteeism 
among workers in arsenals, ordnance 
plants, supply depots, and air fields and 
to devise appropriate methods to reduce 
preventable absenteeism. The experience 
of those who have been engaged in voca- 
tional rehabilitation work indicates that 
such studies will show the record of the 
handicapped to be a creditable one. 
Other phases of employment experiences 
of the handicapped which can stand ex- 
amination and which will be revealing, 
indeed, are production, labor turnover, 
and proneness to accidents, the latter 
often being set forth as a reason for ex- 
cluding the handicapped from employ- 
ment. 

In an attempt to discover the contri- 
bution which disabled persons are now 
making in the war effort, inquiries were 
made of a number of employers who were 
known to have given employment to 
physically handicapped persons. The 
questions that were asked of these em- 
ployers were directed toward four im- 
portant aspects of work in which the 
handicapped might be compared with 
the able-bodied. Of the replies to these 
inquiries, 105 have been tabulated for 
the purpose of showing the trend of 
opinion as expressed by employers who 
have had substantial experience in the 
employment of the handicapped. To 
the question, ‘How does the production 
of the physically handicapped com- 
pare with that of the able-bodied?” 66 
per cent of the reports indicated that 
production of the handicapped worker 
was the same as that of the able-bodied, 
and 24 per cent indicated that produc- 
tion of the handicapped was above that 
of the able-bodied. To the question re- 
garding absenteeism among the handi- 
capped, 55 per cent of those reporting 


stated that absenteeism was less for the 
handicapped than for the able-bodied. 
With respect to labor turnover, 83 per 
cent of the employers reporting stated 
that labor turnover among the handi- 
capped was less than among the able- 
bodied. 

One of the obstacles to employment 
often experienced by the disabled is pre- 
sumably based on the fear that, because 
men have once been hurt, second injuries 
are probable. No nation-wide studies 
have been made of this aspect of the ex- 
periences of employers of handicapped 
workers, but some have willingly testified 
with regard to this question. Of 87 em- 
ployers reporting, 56 per cent of them 
say that the accident rate among the 
handicapped is lower than that among 
the able-bodied, and 41 per cent of them 
say that the accident rate is the same. 

The number of physically impaired 
persons now employed at their maximum 
work capacity is, of course, not known. 
The number available for employment is 
likewise not known. No accurate count 
of the physically disabled population has 
yet been made; but it has been estimated 
that there may be over one million dis- 
abled persons who are now unemployed, 
unsuitably employed, or employed at 
work which does not permit full use of 
their abilities. Many of these disabled 
persons need assistance in their vocation- 
al adjustment, can profit by such help, 
and, when prepared for appropriate em- 
ployment, can engage in full-time self- 
supporting work. Employers are now 
in search of workers, and the physical 
standards for employment are being 
gradually liberalized. In these circum- 
stances the physically disabled may be 
securing employment without proper at- 
tention being given to their physical limi- 
tations. As a result, the immediate and 
urgent need for workers may lead to the 
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securing of employment by physically 
disabled persons without assistance ei- 
ther through proper guidance and coun- 
sel or after special preparation—all of 
which should be available through voca- 
tional rehabilitation services or through 
specialized attention given to such work- 
ers in employment offices. 

Rehabilitation workers are now carry- 
ing larger case loads. Increased opportu- 
nities for the placement of the handi- 
capped are evident in many sections of 
the country. This situation has caused a 
shift in the emphasis with respect to the 
types of service which handicapped per- 
sons need and can use at this time. Many 
more physical examinations and voca- 
tional tests are being given, and more 
men and women receive what we call 
“selective placement.” The states are 
using more of the war man-power train- 
ing courses which are organized on short- 
time schedules for specific jobs in war in- 
dustries. We are not able, nor does it 
seem profitable, to give our disabled peo- 
ple the long, expensive courses in college 
preparation for the professions. It is be- 
lieved that more elaborate and extensive 
preparation should, in many cases, be de- 
layed until after the war emergency. 

The Federal Rehabilitation Act, passed 
in 1920, gives to the rehabilitation serv- 
ice not only the responsibility for finding 
disabled persons and preparing them for 
employment but the further responsibil- 
ity of placing them in jobs. All the poli- 
cies and procedures that were established 
in the initial stages of the rehabilitation 
program included the definite responsi- 
bility for placement of the prepared indi- 
vidual not only as a proper function of 
the service but as one of its major func- 
tions. 

All preparation services are given with 
employment in view. During the process 
of diagnosis—physical, vocational, and 
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social—the capacities of the individual 
are sought in terms of his potential vo- 
cational competence. And there are dis- 
tinct advantages in this correlation. The 
case worker who has helped a disabled 
man select his vocation and has provided 
the necessary preparation services should 
also have the responsibility of seeing him 
through to the employment for which 
he has been prepared. Cases are not 
“closed” as rehabilitated until reason- 
able assurance can be given that the 
placement is successful. 

The rehabilitation service has often 
been referred to as an agency established 
to give vocational training to the dis- 
abled. As a matter of fact, training is 
only one of the preparation services 
given; and many disabled persons are 
successfully rehabilitated through other 
types of preparation service and without 
training. Some persons are not in need 
of training, and for others training is not 
feasible. Other services that are fre- 
quently secured or rendered are physical 
restoration, including surgical care and 
medical treatment for a disability that 
can be reduced or removed, an artificial 
appliance to restore impaired function, 
and assistance in solving personal or 
family preblems that constitute obsta- 
cles to successful rehabilitation. 

The needs of the disabled may extend 
over a wide range of services—many may 
need merely physical examinations for 
the discovery of their physical limita- 
tions. A physical examination may mean 
the difference between a man with heart 
disease being put in a trucking job and, 
after knowledge of his limitations, his be- 
ing placed as an inspector or checker, 
with the resulting difference between the 
opportunity for self-supporting employ- 
ment, reasonably free from hazards, and 
the possibility of a life of dependency 
as a burden upon his family or the state. 
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After preparation for employment has 
been concluded, all individuals so pre- 
pared should be registered with the 
United States Employment Service for 
their placement. With this registration 
there should be a complete record of the 
services that were given to prepare the 
individual for the selected employment. 
A collateral program often available in 
the Employment Service which vocation- 
al rehabilitation workers use, but per- 
haps not so extensively as they might, 
are the studies made by specialists of 
physical demands made upon workers in 
various types of employment. These are 
invaluable in relating a disabled person’s 
physical limitations to the requirements 
of jobs and provide the best methods of 
eliminating those jobs that involve use of 
an impaired physical function. 

The federal-state co-operative pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation is now 
established throughout this country in 
every state in the Union and in Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Colum- 
bia. The record, as far as case volume is 
concerned, may not be full justification 
for our active participation in the man- 
power program. However, the rehabili- 
tation service does turn to the methods 
and techniques that have been formu- 
lated as representing a most important 
contribution to the individual treatment 
of disabled persons in their employment 
adjustment. 

Within one year after our country en- 
tered the present war the state vocation- 
al rehabilitation departments rendered 
preparation and placement services to 
more than 25,000 handicapped persons. 
Approximately 15,000 of this number 
were employed in industries directly con- 
nected with the war effort. The total 
number of rehabilitations during the first 
year of the war exceeded the number for 
the preceding year by 60 per cent. On 
September 30, 1942, the active case load 


in this country—that is, the number of 
persons receiving rehabilitation service— 
exceeded 65,000; and there were at the 
same time 50,000 persons reported to the 
state services as being in need of rehabili- 
tation services. It is reported by state 
rehabilitation directors that 5,000 new 
cases per month are now being accepted 
for rehabilitation by their departments. 
Reports from 45 states show that 3,349 
persons were placed in war industries 
during the first three months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. These persons are en- 
gaged in more than 450 different kinds of 
work. The United States government 
has not failed to show its interest in the 
proper use of handicapped persons. Dur- 
ing the first three months of the current 
year, 461 persons, or 14 per cent of all 
placements, were in the service of the 
government. These men and women are 
serving their country behind the lines as 
accountants, mechanics, intelligence of- 
ficers, ordnance inspectors, photograph- 
ers, Stenographers, secretaries, surveyors, 
welders, and in many other types of 
work. 

In many parts of the country where 
labor shortages have become critical, the 
physically handicapped—who constitute 
one of the groups of our labor reserves— 
are given their first opportunity for em- 
ployment. Labor shortages were experi- 
enced early this year in centers like De- 
troit, Michigan; Akron, Ohio; and other 
industrial centers actively engaged in the 
manufacture of war materials. The re- 
gional office of the War Manpower Com- 
mission in Cleveland, Ohio, representing 
the states of Kentucky, Ohio, and Michi- 
gan, accepted the challenge in this situa- 
tion and undertook to study the possi- 
bilities in the region for a more organized 
plan of identifying the handicapped, pre- 
paring them for employment, and placing 
them at work. Plans were made to find 
the disabled who were unemployed, 
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those who were unsuitably employed, 
and those employed in nonessential 
work, to determine their needs, to render 
and secure the needed preparation serv- 
ices, and to provide for their employment 
after preparation. 

In Detroit, with the aid of the Council 
for the Handicapped, organized several 
years ago, and under the sponsorship of 
the War Manpower Commission area of- 
fice, a compilation was made of handi- 
capped persons known to public and pri- 
vate agencies in that city. 

Two subcommittees of the council 
were appointed to assist in the project. 
One, a committee on registration, was re- 
sponsible for planning and carrying out 
the registration. The other, a committee 
on publicity, was responsible for prepar- 
ing news releases for the War Manpower 
Commission. Names of disabled persons 
and other pertinent data were secured 
concerning those unemployed, unsuita- 
bly employed, or employed at levels of 
work below their known capacities. 
Fifty-five agencies co-operated in the reg- 
istration. Five thousand registration 
forms were distributed to the participat- 
ing agencies. 

A small committee of three persons 
was appointed to examine the forms as 
they were submitted and to determine 
from them whether persons should be 
sent immediately to the United States 
Employment Service, be referred to Re- 
habilitation for preparation services, or, 
being ineligible for the services of either, 
be referred to some welfare or public aid 
agency. 

A total of 2,392 registrations have been 
filed with the committee. Only 10 per 
cent of these registrants were discarded 
because the record showed progressive 
illness, mental disability, or extreme 
physical impairment. Of the total num- 
ber of registrants, 525 were referred to 
the State Vocational Rehabilitation 


Service, and only 50 per cent of 
those referred were already known to the 
Rehabilitation Service either as closed 
cases, as registered cases, or as presently 
being rehabilitated. A total of 886 cases 
were referred to the Employment Serv- 
ice, with 55 of these being placed at once 
by the Employment Service and 112 be- 
ing called in for interviews. The service 
programs in these two agencies are being 
continued, and it is believed that all cases 
enrolled will ultimately be accounted for 
as having received service or having been 
disposed of through some other agency. 

The project as such, that is, as a con- 
centrated study of case loads among the 
agencies, was discontinued as of March 1 
of the current year. The program of re- 
ferrals of handicapped persons, however, 
to Vocational Rehabilitation and to the 
Employment Service, as well as to other 
agencies, has been greatly stimulated, 
and regular referrals will continue to be 
made directly to the appropriate agen- 
cies. Although the volume of cases regis- 
tered through this project is not large, 
the conduct of the registration has re- 
vealed certain basic differences in the 
methods used by the Employment Office 
and the Rehabilitation Service. These 
differences should be recognized and pre- 
served in any correlation established be- 
tween these two agencies. 

Although the Federal Rehabilitation 
Act is sufficiently broad in its general 
provisions to include practically all serv- 
ices which disabled persons need in their 
employment adjustment, policies of the 
program have limited the direct financial 
expenditures to examination of various 
kinds, artificial appliances, and special- 
ized training. It is recognized that phsyi- 
cal restoration, medical care, and con- 
valescent services are basic requirements 
for vocational rehabilitation and should 
be given prior to any vocational prepara- 
tion. We have taken the position in the 
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past that these services should be secured 
for individuals and not provided by re- 
habilitation. Through other public agen- 
cies in the fields of medical care and pub- 
lic welfare, physical restoration has been 
secured wherever possible. Naturally, 
many states are not able to give this 
service generally and in all circum- 
stances. Therefore, rehabilitation work- 
ers have been required either to secure 
physical restoration through private 
sources or to provide vocational prepara- 
tion without the proper foundation of 
medical care. Naturally, this latter 
method is thoroughly unfair to a disabled 
person, and likewise reluctantly under- 
taken by rehabilitation workers. 

For several years many rehabilitation 
workers have urged more liberal policies 
in this phase of rehabilitation, and the 
question has had serious consideration. 
In an effort to demonstrate the needs of 
the physically impaired for complete 
preparation for war employment and to 
serve them in all areas, two or three 
states have for the last few months in- 
cluded physical repair in their service 
program. The conditions under which 
this service is given are, first, that all 
sources of help would be exhausted be- 
fore rehabilitation funds are used for 
medical care; second, that only such 
physical repair services be given as would 
promptly restore the individual to work- 
ing ability; and, third, that minimum 
costs be established consistent with good 
practice. It is anticipated that experi- 
ences in these experiments will assist in 
determining the needs in this phase of the 
work and show the way to proper stand- 
ards of service. 

Referral agencies through which reha- 
bilitation cases are customarily secured 
are the state workmen’s compensation 
commission, crippled children’s commis- 
sions and agencies, the United States 


Employment Service, public schools, 
public and private welfare agencies, hos- 
pitals, and doctors. The number of cases 
ordinarily referred has been limited by 
the facilities for case selection among 
these referral agencies, and also the abil- 
ity of the rehabilitation office to give 
service to those referred. Difficulties in 
securing adequate financial support for 
the rehabilitation program and failure in 
many places to provide for sufficiently 
large case-work staffs have limited the 
number of cases for which adequate serv- 
ice could be given. Naturally, therefore, 
these referral agencies have been ex- 
tremely selective in making their refer- 
rals. However, as the Rehabilitation 
Service expands its areas of aid and lib- 
eralizes its standards of eligibility, the 
number of cases referred increases cor- 
respondingly. 

The Selective Service System has 
given us the most recent record of the ex- 
tent of the disabled male population in 
selected age groups. Those with obvious 
disabilities who are rejected by draft 
boards should, of course, be known to re- 
habilitation. This is not the case in all 
communities, especially those in which 
the Rehabilitation Service has not es- 
tablished local offices. Those whose dis- 
abilities are discovered through the ex- 
aminations at induction centers are often 
informed for the first time of the presence 
of physical limitations. Many of these 
cases have heart or lung impairments. 
Assisting these men in their employment 
adjustment is not only important from 
the standpoint of our man power but es- 
sential because of the extreme care which 
should be exercised in selecting employ- 
ment for them. 

In view of the urgent needs of locating 
these IV-F cases, and because in the 
preparation of them as effective workers 
vocational preparation is often needed, 
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the national headquarters of the Selec- 
tive Service System co-operated in our 
program and designated state rehabilita- 
tion services as a public agency qualified 
to have access to such records, in con- 
nection with men rejected because of 
physical reasons, as would expedite con- 
tact with these individuals and facilitate 
prompt rehabilitation service. 

What confronts those interested in 
this program of service to physically dis- 
abled persons now involves the problem 
of many young men now serving our 
country in all parts of the world and in a 
variety of activities. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has been given the respon- 
sibility of providing vocational rehabili- 
tation for men with service-connected 
disabilities. Complete and adequate 
physical care will, of course, be given 
through the army and navy hospitals and 
the veterans’ facilities. Later training 
and placement are also to be provided for 
these men in order that they may be 
properly assisted in their re-establish- 
ment to civilian conditions. The estab- 
lished federal-state programs of rehabili- 
tation are to be—as always—responsible 
for the restoration to civilian life of per- 
sons injured in industry, through disease, 
from congenital causes, and, in addition, 
of veterans whose disabilities are not 
service-connected, of merchant seamen, 
and of all other civilians whose activities 
are related to war and whose disabilities 
are due to the instrumentalities of war. 
The program for these men should paral- 
lel that of the services planned for the 
men injured in combat. Complete physi- 
cal restoration, medical care, occupation- 
al and physical therapy, and other con- 
valescent services should be included in 
the civilian program because of the im- 
portance not only of restoring a disabled 
person as far as possible physically but 
as a foundation for any vocational serv- 


ice which is to be given. All the convales- 
cent services, including physical and oc- 
cupational therapy, should reduce the pe- 
riod of convalescence and increase physi- 
cal functions. Living maintenance dur- 
ing training periods for those persons 
who are not able to maintain themselves 
should be added to other services, just as 
pensions are to be given disabled veter- 
ans during training periods. Without liv- 
ing maintenance, as a condition of proper 
training, many men are forced into ac- 
cepting employment instead of first being 
prepared for work which they are capable 
of following and which would provide 
them with better guarantees for the fu- 
ture. 

The present is an opportune time and 
also a challenging time for a review of 
this program. We are confronted by a 
twofold challenge—first, the national 
need for trained and skilled man power 
and, second, the needs of those disabled 
in the armed forces and in the civilian 
army. Plans for the expansion of the ci- 
vilian program, regarding both services 
needed by the disabled and service to 
larger numbers of persons, are now being 
worked out to conform to the new Re- 
habilitation Act signed by the Presi- 
dent on July 6, 1943. It is to be hoped 
that for those persons who were, be- 
cause of physical impairments, unable 
to go to the fighting fronts and for those 
who suffered injuries in providing the 
munitions of war an adequate program 
of civilian vocational rehabilitation will 
now be provided. 

The immediate future holds serious re- 
sponsibilities for the vocational rehabili- 
tation program, not only to meet the new 
opportunities in man power, but to dem- 
onstrate the place of this service in plans 
for social security in the post-war period. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION DIVISION 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
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The following paper, “Some Aspects 
of Rehabilitation as Seen by a Medical 
Social Worker,” is by Evelyn Horton, So- 
cial Service Department, Home for Des- 
titute Crippled Children, affiliated with 
the University of Chicago: 


In 1939 vocational guidance was formally un- 
dertaken by the Home for Destitute Crippled 
Children, an orthopedic hospital, affiliated with 
the University of Chicago, to serve its physi- 
cally handicapped patients. During the year 
there were numerous instances of joint planning 
and co-operation with the Illinois Division of 
Rehabilitation, whose interest in and apprecia- 
tion of the value of the recommendations re- 
garding vocational training led them to secure 
approval from the federal office to refer certain 
clients to the Vocational Guidance Clinic of the 
Home on a fee basis. The experience since 1940 
of the medical social worker serving the clients 
of the Division of Rehabilitation in this clinic 
provides a basis for considering certain aspects 
of rehabilitation, a few of which are presented 
here. 


A brief description of the way in which the 
clinic functions is relevant to an understanding 
of the role of the medical social worker. Voca- 
tional guidance has been considered as a part 
of an inclusive service to an individual to guide 
and direct him toward developing his potentiali- 
ties for gainful employment and reasonably sat- 
isfactory everyday living. When the service was 
initiated for children and young adults with 
orthopedic handicaps, the medical social worker 
made a social study of the case and was respon- 
sible for case-work services. The first step in 
these services involved obtaining from the phy- 
sician an understanding of the individual’s 
physical condition, his capacities, and limita- 
tions, followed by later conferences to relate 
physical limitations to particular job demands. 
There were discussions with the individual and 
his family regarding the purpose and general 
character of the vocational tests, when neces- 
sary helping him to develop an interest and 
readiness for the tests and assisting him to carry 
out the recommendations regarding vocational 
training or job placement. During this process 
the worker may have needed a close relationship 
with the family to gain their co-operation’ and 
understanding of each step in guidance. Fol- 
lowing through with the individual and his fam- 
ily regarding vocational recommendations has 
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been found by the medical social worker to be 
essential and has required from two or three in- 
terviews to an extended service ranging over a 
period of months. When the individual was the 
client of another case-work agency, that agency 
was expected to carry through with him. 

Although it was recognized that the Division 
of Rehabilitation was not set up to offer case- 
work services and that its emphasis must neces- 
sarily be on job placement and training, it was 
thought at the outset that the agency would 
both furnish the preliminary data and translate 
the clinic’s recommendations to a plan which 
they would carry through with the individual. 
But although the field agents of the division 
sent a summary of the available pertinent ma- 
terial regarding the client’s physical condition, 
intelligence, special interests, and social setting, 
these data were often inadequate for the pur- 
poses of the clinic psychologist. He proceeds 
with those tests that are clearly indicated but, 
in later selecting particular testing materials, de- 
pends on knowing more fully the individual’s 
physical condition, his limitations, adjustment 
to his handicap, his interests, goals, family situ- 
ation, attitude of his family toward him, and 
his vocational plans. At this point the individ- 
ual is referred to the social worker, who often 
needs to clarify the individual’s medical condi- 
tion, which is particularly important because 
vocational training is available through the di- 
vision only to persons who have a physical han- 
dicap that is a vocational disability. The possi- 
bility of further medical treatment which might 
improve the individual’s physical function, es- 
pecially in relation to this chosen vocation, 
must be given primary consideration. A physi- 
cian’s statement of diagnosis of ability or non- 
ability to do a certain type of work is too gen- 
eral to be of much use; the effect of the individ- 
ual’s condition on his capacity and his ability to 
work is often more significant. To gain this un- 
derstanding of the individual’s medical situa- 
tion and of him as a person with a physical dis- 
ability often requires consultations with physi- 
cians in clinics and arrangements for examina- 
tions and sometimes treatment. 

When the tests have been completed, the 
psychologist interprets them to the individual 
and confers with the social worker, who then 
discusses with the individual the recommenda- 
tions and any problems that seem to stand in 
the way of his moving ahead with vocational 
plans. Before definite recommendations are re- 
ported to the Division of Rehabilitation, the 
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Vocational Guidance Committee, composed of a 
psychiatrist as chairman, psychologists, and 
medical social workers, meets with the field 
agent and representatives of other social agen- 
cies, who may be working with the individual 
or who may have had recent association with 
him, to discuss the vocational findings and, 
through joint thinking, to formulate definite rec- 
ommendations. : 

The importance of being clear with regard to 
the individual’s physical condition and the way 
in which the medical social worker can facilitate 
this are illustrated in the case of Mr. Owens, a 
twenty-seven-year-old man, who, according to 
the statement on the referral blank, had had 
poliomyelitis at two years of age, had received 
maximum recovery of physical function, and 
was able to walk with crutches. His work had 
been limited because of his handicap, and he was 
having difficulty in obtaining a job following a 
layoff from a library cataloguing assignment on 
W.P.A. His only expressed interest was in fur- 
ther cataloguing work. 

The tests revealed a person who has average 
intelligence, inferior manual dexterity—slow 
but accurate—and average ability along clerical 
lines. When Mr. Owens saw the social worker, 
he talked at once about his physical condition. 
His real desire seemed to be for medical care 
rather than vocational training; he hoped that 
he might become able to get about more freely. 
When he was twelve years old he had refused sur- 
gery on his knee, and since that time had been 
walking with the aid of crutches and holding 
one leg in a flexed position. Back of his wish to 
see a physician and the hope that “something 
can be done” was a wish to free himself from 
financial dependence on his sister, “to feel like 
a man,” and to marry. 

After the worker has discussed his physical 
condition with him, she consulted an orthope- 
dist and arranged for an examination in a clinic. 
Following the examination, one or more opera- 
tions were recommended. These would require 
several months of hospitalization, and it was ex- 
pected would result in Mr. Owens’ being able to 
manage without crutches. He weighed with the 
worker this recommendation, which meant pro- 
longed dependence, on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, the possibility of greater free- 
dom, particularly in relation to jobs and to the 
increased feeling of adequacy which he might 
gain. The limitations and experience related to 
his handicap had apparently intensified his feel- 
ings of inferiority. Mr. Owens has completed 


the medical care and is walking more and more 
without crutches. Inasmuch as the tests showed 
a person with limited abilities and capacities to 
profit from training, job placement was recom- 
mended. He was helped to obtain a job, in 
which he is doing satisfactory work and which 
has enabled him to marry; he appears well ad- 
justed. 

Similarly in the case of Edward, a seventeen- 
year-old boy, who, according to the referral 
blank, had bilateral nerve deafness, it was im- 
portant to clarify the boy’s medical condition 
before considering vocational training. Ed- 
ward’s condition was said to be static and not 
curable; he had no limitations except for lack 
of hearing. Since he had not completed the 
eighth grade, he was not eligible for high school; 
and the grade school could not give him eighth- 
grade work. No definite vocational interests 
were stated. Although he had received lip-read- 
ing training in school, his knowledge of lip-read- 
ing and his verbal ability were considered 
limited. 

The psychological tests.showed Edward to 
have superior intelligence, superior mechanical 
ability, average to superior finger dexterity, and 
superior drawing aptitude. Both he and his sis- 
ter indicated their interest in his attending a 
technical school. Although he had received lip- 
reading training in school, he showed a great 
deal of anxiety and was unable to understand 
even a few words spoken by either the psycholo- 
gist or the social worker and was able to speak 
audibly only a few words and with considerable 
effort. He had been able to speak prior to an 
illness when he was five years old. The discus- 
sion with Edward and his sister led the social 
worker to arrange for an examination by an 
otolaryngologist and a speech specialist to learn 
whether it was physically possible for him to 
learn to speak. This examination showed that 
his deafness was permanent and complete but 
that with special training he could probably 
learn to talk, so that he should have more in- 
tensive lip-reading instruction. 

Edward, who had been continuously seeking 
some way to regain his hearing, considering se- 
riously much that he had read—for example, 
the possibility of restoration by means of a para- 
chute jump or a homemade electrical device— 
was not ready to accept the idea of complete 
deafness. He accepted the idea of lip-reading in- 
struction as a means of enabling him to com- 
municate with and understand other persons 
more easily, and his learning of his superior in- 
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telligence and aptitude for mechanical work, in 
which he was interested, stimulated him. Ed- 
ward and his sister were told of a lip-reading 
course at the League for the Hard of Hearing, 
which he is attending regularly and also joining 
in their social activities. He has been admitted 
to a technical school, where he is making good 
progress. When he has completed the school, 
the question of further training or job place- 
ment will be considered. 

In some instances the social implications of 
the client’s physical condition may not be clear 
cut, and it becomes necessary to confer with 
physicians and clinics not merely to weigh the 
medical, psychological, and social factors but 
also to get the physicians’ aid in helping the in- 
dividual to accept his limitations and to have 
their interest and support in a vocational plan. 

The referral statement from the Division of 
Rehabilitation regarding Margaret, eighteen 
years old, said that she had rheumatic valvular 
heart disease Class C, that she required fairly 
sedentary work, that in general her health was 
good, that she had no other physical defects, 
and that she needed rest and medication. Mar- 
garet had requested training to become a li- 
brarian. 

According to the psychologist, Margaret had 
none of the ability needed for college work or 
the aptitudes for library work. Her general 
ability and her aptitude for clerical work indi- 
cated the desirability of training for this field 
but at not more than the junior college level. 
Margaret told the social worker that her physi- 
cian had advised her to take a college course, 
specializing to become a librarian because he felt 
the work was sedentary and within her range of 
interests and abilities. The social worker talked 
with her general physician both to explain that 
library work, according to the American Li- 
brary Association, requires a considerable 
amount of standing, walking, and climbing ex- 
cept in administrative positions and to tell him of 
her lack of ability in the field, of her particular 
abilities with regard to clerical work, and to gain 
his co-operation in helping Margaret accept this 
change in plan. On the second visit to the Voca- 
tional Guidance Clinic Margaret mentioned to 
the social worker that she had been under the 
care of an opthalmologist for severe myopia. 
When the worker talked with the opthalmolo- 
gist, he said that he had recently advised Mar- 
garet to discontinue reading beyond what was 
required in regular school work. When the 
amount of reading involved in library work was 
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interpreted to him, he felt that it would cause 
undue eyestrain and that even a full college 
course might cause eyestrain. It was his opinion 
that clerical work, provided it was not so con- 
tinuous that her eyes became tired, would be 
safe and desirable. 

Margaret, herself, had wanted to become a 
nurse; but, after rheumatic fever, she realized 
that this was impossible and was holding to the 
physician’s suggestion of library work. It was 
particularly difficult for her to accept the recom- 
mendations for clerical work because of several 
rather frustrating experiences in commercial 
courses in high school. Through conferences 
with and letters to the physicians the social 
worker took the leadership in helping the field 
agent make the final plans with Margaret for 
admission to a junior college business course. 

While adequate, pertinently focused medical 
information is of primary importance in plan- 
ning vocationally with the physically handi- 


capped, the meaning that the handicap has for - 


the individual may be the determinant in effect- 
ing his ability to undertake either a job or plan 
of training. The ability of an individual to func- 
tion within his physical limitations in a healthy, 
rather than a neurotic, way depends both on his 
understanding of his condition and on his emo- 
tional maturity. He brings to the guidance situ- 
ation, as to any other, a pattern of behavior de- 
veloped through his life-experience that will de- 
termine his response to his handicap and to the 
opportunities for training and for work. The 
security developed in his early years and the 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory character of ex- 
periences and relationships following his aware- 
ness of the handicap will play a most significant 
part in the adjustment that he is able to make. 
Just as the actual physical limitations may vary, 
depending on the parts of the body affected, so 
may the psychological responses vary, depend- 
ing on the part of the body involved and what 
it symbolizes to the individual. In general, the 
handicapped person may attempt to compen- 
sate for feelings of inferiority either by striving 
physically and intellectually beyond his capaci- 
ties or, because of deep feelings of inadequacy, 
by becoming unable to mobilize and use his abili- 
ties. Such persons may be unable to move for- 
ward until, to some degree, these underlying in- 
teracting feelings have been 1edirected. 

In the brief interviews appropriate to a voca- 
tional guidance clinic one is constantly aware of 
the need to circumscribe the interview; there is 
the danger, on the one hand, of permitting the 
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client to go too deeply into his problem, and 
there is, on the other hand, the need to under- 
stand and reach in some way the mainsprings 
that will stimulate him. The following case is il- 
lustrative of such a situation. Mr. Brown, ac- 
cording to the report from the Division of Re- 
habilitation, had his left hand amputated fol- 
lowing an accident when he was twenty-two 
years of age. He had recently completed a pre- 
law course in which his grades had been medi- 
ocre, and the dean of the law school had advised 
him to give up law. He was hesitant either to 
look for work or take any type of training, and 
the division sought vocational guidance with 
full awareness that he was emotionally upset. 

The psychological tests corroborated the law 
school’s opinion that Mr. Brown did not have 
the intellectual caliber for professional work or 
the aptitude for law but showed further that he 
had the necessary abilities for routine mechani- 
cal drawing. He was emotionally very much 
blocked during the testing situation. 

When interviewed by the social worker, he 
talked about the artificial limb which he felt 
he could not wear because he did not feel it was 
really a part of himself. He discussed at length 
his feeling of inadequacy, which, he thought, 
was due mainly to his poor family background 
and life in an undesirable neighborhood. He 
felt very guilty about the accident, which oc- 
curred in working with machinery on a job. He 
was of the opinion that this accident, plus his 
feeling of being completely overwhelmed by 
needing to use an artificial limb, had been influ- 
ential in his mother’s death, which followed an 
amputation for medical reasons. Mr. Brown 
had apparently experienced little satisfaction at 
home, in school, or on jobs, claiming that the 
time he was leader of a neighborhood gang was 
the only bright spot in his past. He had not re- 
turned to any work since the accident; and, 
when he was twenty-five years old, his brother, 
feeling that he needed more than an eighth- 
grade education because of his physical handi- 
cap, persuaded him to start high school. This 
proved to be a frustrating experience. 

As the worker listened and pointed out to 
Mr. Brown his abilities along certain lines, he 
began to gain some understanding of his atti- 
tudes, to think in terms of a job, and to wonder 
if he might be able to wear the limb and thereby 
become more employable. During the second 
interview following the completion of the tests 
and their interpretation by the psychologist, he 
wore and demonstrated the limb, which was ap- 


parently in need of repair. When the worker 
raised questions about the possibilities of an- 
other kind of limb and the necessary surgery to 
prepare the arm, he felt that he should “give the 
old limb a fair trial,’”’ even though the situation 
had been discussed with an orthopedist who was 
willing to see him and to give an opinion. Mr. 
Brown seemed to recognize that it would be dif- 
ficult for him to adjust to any job, since he had 
not worked for about eight years. 

The Vocational Guidance Committee recom- 
mended that he obtain a job within his capacity 
and later enrol in evening courses in mechanical 
drawing. Through the Division of Rehabilita- 
tion he obtained a messenger job in a govern- 
ment agency. His recent letters indicate that he 
is gaining considerable satisfaction from the 
work, although it is not giving him the social 
status he formerly sought. 

The worker was aware of Mr. Brown’s need 
for help if his basic feelings were to be changed, 
but he seemed to gain sufficient understanding 
of his feelings of inadequacy and his regressive 
tendencies to begin to utilize some of his abili- 
ties. If it had been possible for the worker to 
maintain a relationship with him over a longer 
period, fuller understanding might have led to 
referral to a case-work agency or to a psychia- 
trist. Appropriately, continuing case-work serv- 
ice should come from a case-work agency rather 
than from the vocational guidance clinic. 

In some instances a client may attempt to 
cover up his real feelings and his anxieties to- 
ward the guidance situation by a hostile and bel- 
ligerent attitude. In relation to the tests he may 
evidence fears, even though these feelings were 
not manifest when the field agent talked with 
him. He may not, without some help, become 
aware of his more basic problems, or he may at- 
tempt to mask his real difficulties in a general 
discussion. As the social worker listens, she is 
alert to gather clues to underlying problems that 
may be standing in his way and preventing him 
from being able to face his situation and cope 
with it in a constructive way. One needs to be 
sensitive to the individual’s behavior and its 
meaning, with the realization that what is gen- 
erating the anxiety may be too deep for the 
worker to touch in her two or three interviews 
and may be beyond the range of social case 
work. In such cases psychiatry may be re- 
quired. The social worker.in a guidance clinic 
is in a position to make a tentative evaluation of 
the individual as “it is the province of the case 
worker to elicit the real underlying problem, 
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and not to accept the fragment or the ostensible 
solution,”* and is also in a position to steer him 
to case-work or psychiatric services when such 
are available. Preparing the individual for such 
service may go hand in hand with preparing 
him to take the next steps required in starting 
toward a vocational goal. The case of Mr. Hoff- 
man illustrates the opportunity of the social 
worker to help the individual to move ahead 
with his plans in a constructive fashion. 

Mr. Hoffman, a twenty-year-old man, was 
referred by the Division of Rehabilitation sev- 
eral months after his discharge from the Army 
because of diabetes. The referral blank indicat- 
ed that the diabetes was moderately severe, that 
Mr. Hoffman should avoid excessive exercise, 
irregular eating, too little rest, and conditions 
which would interfere with his diet. He had at- 
tended one year of junior college and was inter- 
ested rather vaguely in plastics and aeronautics. 
His work before going into the Army was a suc- 
cession of semiskilled jobs only one of which, 
that of an apprentice electrician, might have 
held any opportunity for development. He was 
opposed to any type of factory work or ac- 
counting. 

After the first series of tests the psychologist 
reported to the social worker that Mr. Hoffman 
had been so disturbed, was so slow, and had 
talked so much that most of the tests had to be 
postponed to another period. The tests revealed 
a person of superior intelligence, with superior 
abilities with regard to mechanical comprehen- 
sion, and withsuperior mathematical and clerical 
skills. The interest scale showed a scattering of 
interests with no well-defined patterns. 

The psychologist asked the social worker to 
talk with Mr. Hoffman. In the first interview 
Mr. Hoffman expressed antagonism toward the 
army physician who had conveyed to him that 
his physical symptoms might be on a functional 
basis. He felt that the doctor, who was a psy- 
chiatrist, had attempted to “pin a mental illness 
on him.” He had considerable difficulty in fo- 
cusing his attention in relation to any future 
plans. He spoke freely about his lack of de- 
pendability and his fears of regression. He felt 
that there was considerable danger lest he be- 
come like some of his ‘‘queer friends,” whom he 
discussed and who, he was sure, were mentally 


* Leroy M. A. Maeder, M.D., “Generic Aspects of 
the Intake Interview,” The Family, XXIII (March, 


1942), 15. 
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ill. He insisted that his inability to hold jobs 
had been due to his physical condition. 

The worker consulted Mr. Hoffman’s physi- 
cian, who stated that his irregular work record 
was due to his inability to adjust to various jobs 
rather than to his physical condition. His dia- 
betic condition was satisfactorily controlled and 
placed upon him no particular physical limita- 
tions. 

In the second interview Mr. Hoffman showed 
considerable hostility toward his family, espe- 
cially his father, whom he described as alcoholic, 
and toward his mother, who, he felt, was 
“dumb” and an inadequate person. He stated 
he was afraid he would never be able to make 
good on any job or in training and asked the 
worker directly if she did not know some way 
to help him. The possibility of psychiatric help 
was discussed in relation to some of the particu- 
lar problems that concerned him. Following this 
interview, Mr. Hoffman was seen by the psy- 
chologist, who gave him a Rorschach Test, 
which indicated a severe neurosis. 

At this point the case was brought to the Vo- 
cational Guidance Committee conference, which 
the field agent attended. The psychiatrist on 
the committee considered Mr. Hoffman severely 
neurotic and felt that immediate treatment was 
essential. Out of the discussion came the recom- 
mendation that no definite plan should be made 
at this point for vocational training but that 
Mr. Hoffman should be helped to secure psy- 
chiatric treatment, for which it would be im- 
portant for him to earn the money to pay. It 
was recommended that he secure a simple type 
of mechanical repair job for the present and 
that the field agent should bring the case up for 
further discussion at a later date. 

The social worker was able to interpret the 
recommendations of the committee and to help 
Mr. Hoffman secure psychiatric examination in 
a clinic. The psychiatrist reported that he con- 
sidered him severely neurotic, bordering on psy- 
chotic. At a later date the psychiatrist will re- 
port with regard to his progress, and recom- 
mendations regarding training will then be con- 
sidered. The Division of Rehabilitation referred 
him for a position, which he secured, in repair- 
ing cash registers. 

Recognizing vocational guidance as one link 
in a chain of services, one sees the need for the 
various other links to fit together. This requires 
the close co-operation of all concerned. When a 
case-work agency—for example, a family soci- 
ety—knows the individual, it is probable that 
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they will be in the best position to work along 
with him with regard to a vocational plan. In 
this way the vocational plan becomes an inte- 
gral part of the case-work service. This has par- 
ticular value because in many cases the partici- 
pation of the family groupis all important, as fre- 
quently the individual’s success in a training 
program depends in large measure on the atti- 
tude of those in his home, just as the individ- 
ual’s placing his goal beyond his capacity may 
have resulted from these attitudes. The experi- 
ence of working with the family society in the 
case of Mrs. Reid shows the relationship be- 
tween the clinic, the family agency, and the Di- 
vision of Rehabilitation. 

Mrs. Reid, twenty-two years old, had a leg 
amputation at eleven years of age. The Division 
of Rehabilitation reported her to have good 
functional capacity within the limits of her han- 
dicap. She had requested training to become a 
commercial artist. The referral blank indicated 
that a family case-work agency had recent con- 
tact with her. ; 

The more important test findings were to the 
effect that Mrs. Reid had high average intelli- 
gence, had little art ability, had average ability 
in routine clerical work and excellent form 
perception. The worker’s conversation with 
the family agency during the testing process re- 
vealed that a psychiatrist had considered her 
neurotic and possibly untreatable. Her interest 
in commercial art appeared to be on a neurotic 
basis. She was separated from her husband, had 
a five-year-old child, and, therefore, if she were 
to undertake training, the continuing support 
from the family agency would be necessary. 
This agency raised the question of a new artifi- 
cial limb recently recommended by a physician, 
because the old one seemed to interfere with her 
physical functioning. In the committee’s case 
conference which the field agent and the worker 
from the family society attended, it was recom- 
mended that the family society should obtain 
further psychiatric opinion as to Mrs. Reid’s 
ability to adjust to a training program or job 
situation and to change her interest from art to 
clerical work. She had been particularly resist- 
ant to the psychologist’s suggestion that she 
utilize her clerical abilities and was equally per- 
sistent with the family agency in her wish to 
become an artist. The Division of Rehabilita- 
tion was asked to supply an artificial limb as 
soon as a definite training or job placement pro- 
gram could be worked out. 

The family society later reported that the 
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psychiatrist felt that Mrs. Reid’s feelings of 
frustration might be diminished were she to ob- 
tain a job and be given, at the same time, an 
opportunity to study mechanical drawing, in 
which she had shown some ability. These rec- 
ommendations were correlated with the test 
findings, and the family society agreed to be re- 
sponsible for continued financial assistance and 
case-work service. The division was to arrange 
for the indicated training ccurse. 

Analysis of these cases and others known to 
the medical social worker indicates the repeti- 
tive occurrence of certain needs of physically 
handicapped persons in relation to vocational 
guidance and rehabilitation and the medical so- 
cial worker’s function in meeting these needs. 
In general, the following needs can be elicited 
from the cases: clarification of the medical situ- 
ation with the physician or clinic in order to 
obtain necessary data as a basis for vocational 
recommendations; interpretation to the individ- 
ual of what he needs to know about his physical 
condition and limitations; obtaining the co-op- 
eration and participation of the physician in the 
vocational plan; arrangements for medical and 
psychiatric care; help to the individual in ob- 
taining an understanding and acceptance of his 
physical condition and its limitations, together 
with an acceptance of the vocational recom- 
mendations; motivation of the individual to- 
ward an understanding of emotional factors that 
may play a complicating role in his use of his 
potentialities; understanding of the family’s at- 
titude toward the individual and interpretation 
to them of the vocational recommendations, es- 
pecially when they are a dynamic force in influ- 
encing vocational plans, medical care, or his 
emotional adjustment; and co-ordination of 
thinking and planning regarding vocational rec- 
ommendations with the social agencies serving 
the individual, the worker in some cases acting 
as a liaison person between the vocational guid- 
ance clinic and the agency. 

The worker’s function in meeting certain 
needs is shown by the following data. In forty 
of the sixty-four cases studied there was clarifi- 
cation of the medical situation before vocational 
plans could proceed. Of these forty cases, four- 
teen were referred to clinics or private physi- 
cians for medical or psychiatric care; four have 
had orthopedic surgery to date; two a consulta- 
tion with ear, nose, and throat and speech 
specialists and two consultation with two psy- 
chiatrists. Thirteen other individuals were 
referred back to the physician or clinic which 
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they had previously attended for a more 
current medical opinion focused on the vo- 
cational plan and the individual’s need for a 
better understanding of his physical condition 
and its limitations; this involved interpreta- 
tion to the individual, clinic social worker, or 
private physician. The desirability of a medical 
opinion was suggested to five other individuals 
to whom the worker offered help in arranging 
such care, but the final plans of these persons 
is not known to date. 

The writer has functioned as a member of the 
Vocational Guidance Clinic with the clinic con- 
ference committee and the field agents of the 
state rehabilitation service. From the writer’s 
experience it would seem important that in the 
expanding program of the Division of Rehabili- 
tation certain specialists, such as psychiatrists, 
psychologists, medical and psychiatric work- 
ers, be included. Recently there has been some 
thinking among persons experienced in working 
with the physically handicapped about the con- 
tribution of the medical social worker to the 
rehabilitation service. Mr. Watson Miller, of 
the Federal Security Agency, has written that 
“in an adequate program of rehabilitation, 
either for civilians or veterans, there is need for 
medical and psychiatric social workers in cer- 
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tain types of cases.’? It would appear impor- 
tant to use the medical social worker as a con- 
sultant. The foregoing description of her ac- 
tivities in relation to a guidance clinic would be 
generally applicable to her function as a con- 
sultant to the staff of the rehabilitation service, 
both with respect to individual clients and to 
the formulation of policies regarding plans for 
medical care. Not only do individual clients 
often need case-work assistance at the time 
they apply for training but in their adjustment 
to the training program; in some instances there 
are problems within the family that obstruct 
the trainee’s progress and are of a kind that can 
best be met through co-operation with family 
agencies, including the Red Cross in the case of 
ex-service men. An adequate service to meet 
the needs of the large number of physically 
handicapped persons seeking vocational reha- 
bilitation during the war and post-war periods 
will require close co-ordination of the various 
agencies concerned, focused to meet the needs 
of the individual so that he may progress to take 
his place as an employed member of society. 


2 “Expansion and Improvement of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program,” Occupations, April, 1943, 
P. 597- 
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SECURITY POLICIES AND THE NATIONAL RESOURCES 
PLANNING BOARD REPORT 


ELIZABETH BRANDEIS 


E N.R.P.B.’s big report on Se- 
curity, Work, and Relief Policies 
has already been reviewed in these 
pages.' It is universally recognized as 
a rich mine of information for all who 
are concerned with these problems and 
as an illuminating comparative survey 
of the various government programs 
which developed so rapidly in the past 
decade. Other articles may yet deal 
in detail with some of its facts and 
specific recommendations. This article 
seeks only to evaluate the Report’s 
recommendations as genera! guide lines 
for future progress in the security field. 
It aims to appraise the recommended 
public aid program rather briefly, to 
see how it would fit in the kind of eco- 
nomic and political system we expect 
or seek for the post-war years. 

1. Most thinking Americans, I be- 
lieve, look forward to a “‘mixed”’ econ- 
omy in which private enterprise will con- 
tinue to play a major role. Government’s 
role, though much bigger than in the 
past, is envisaged as regulatory and sup- 
plementary. Broadly speaking, “‘regulat- 
ing” means preventing antisocial conduct 
on the part of private enterprise and, 
more positively, promoting the operation 
of private enterprise in the social inter- 
est. “Supplementing” means doing the 
jobs which private enterprise or other 
kinds of private activity (such as trade- 
unions or co-operatives) fail to do—in 
other words, filling in the gaps left by the 
private-enterprise system. 

' Social Service Review, XVII (June, 1943), 250- 
52. 
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Public aid as defined in the Report 
covers government work programs, the 
social insurances, public assistance (in- 
cluding general relief), and some social 
services. In short, it covers all the meas- 
ures designed to alleviate “demonstrated 
or presumptive individual needs created 
by absence or inadequacy of private in- 
come.”’ Obviously, public aid now fills a 
serious gap in the private-enterprise sys- 
tem—a gap whose size has either in- 
creased enormously since the twenties, 
or become far more visible to the Amer- 
ican public, or both. At first glance the 
role of public aid in a mixed system may 
seem simple and obvious—that is, that 
it is necessary merely to recognize this 
particular gap and proceed to fill it up as 
completely as possible. My own belief is 
that so large a program as public aid has 
become cannot operate merely to supple- 
ment the private-enterprise segment of a 
mixed system. Inevitably by its reper- 
cussions it will operate also as a regula- 
tory influence, either for good or for ill. 
So the Board’s recommendations on pub- 
lic aid must be judged not only by how 
well they will fill in a gap but also by how 
they are likely to affect the size of that 
gap. Are they calculated to make it 
larger or smaller? 

2. What of the political or govern- 
mental aspects of the public aid system 
the Report recommends? Today we are 
all keenly aware of the importance (and 
the difficulty) of preserving and strength- 
ening the democratic character of our 
government. And we recognize that ev- 
ery new burden placed on government 
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enhances the difficulty of keeping it or 
making it truly democratic, truly govern- 
ment by the people themselves, not some- 
thing done for them. Public aid is prob- 
ably the biggest of these new burdens; it 
has become a great new department of 
government. The Report gives striking 
figures on this. As late as 1923 only six- 
ty-three million dollars were spent by all 
levels of government on public aid. In 
1940 (when comparative prosperity had 
been restored) expenditures for public aid 
stood at four and a half billion and ac- 
counted for roughly 25 per cent of ex- 
penditures for all purposes by all levels 
of government. Though some of us may 
hope to prevent in the future part of the 
need for public aid, we all probably agree 
with the Report that it will remain a ma- 
jor permanent addition to government 
activity. We should judge it, then, by 
its probable effect on the structure and 
functioning of our government. We must 
try to use it to strengthen, not weaken, 
the democratic process and to enhance, 
not diminish, the extent of that partici- 
pation in government by private citizens 
which is the essence of democracy. 
Here, then, are two criteria by which 
to test the public aid or security program 
outlined in the Planning Board’s Report 
—its relation to our economy and to our 
government. But the attempt to apply 
these criteria runs into certain difficul- 
ties. So far as statements of general 
principle go, the Report by no means ig- 
nores these considerations. It appears to 
be seriously concerned with the opera- 
tion of the private economy; for it sets 
preventing insecurity as the first specific 
objective of a public aid program. It is 
concerned about government, too, for it 
contains eloquent passages about the 
democratic process. But when it makes 
specific recommendations, such basic 
considerations get ignored, and major 
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emphasis is laid on providing as much 
public aid as possible and distributing it 
as uniformly as possible among groups 
and regions. 

Take the relation between prevention 
and alleviation. The Report states em- 
phatically that ‘public aid policy in the 
future should be directed first and fore- 
most to utilizing to the full every meas- 
ure which gives promise of minimizing 
the extent of economic insecurity.” But 
what are the specific measures which the 
Report recommends? In a mixed system 
surely the way private enterprise is op- 
erated vitally affects the extent of that 
economic insecurity which arises from 
unemployment, industrial accidents, and 
industrial disease. Even the insecurity 
of old age is affected by the age limits set 


by private industrial concerns for hiring | 





or retaining employees. If public aid pol- | 


icy is to utilize all measures to minimize 


economic insecurity, should not its pro- | 
grams be geared into the functioning of | 


private enterprise? 

But we look in vain for any recom- 
mendation under which public aid and 
private industry can work together to 
minimize economic insecurity. Preven- 
tion as envisaged by the Report seems to 
consist of monetary and fiscal policy, 
minimum-wage laws, and such programs 
as T.V.A. It is hoped that these govern- 
ment activities will raise incomes, pro- 
mote economic activity, and thus reduce 
insecurity. The possibility that public 
aid itself may be used as a preventive 
force is ignored. In fact, the Report ex- 
plicitly recommends for unemployment 
compensation the abolition of “experi- 
ence rating” in any form, dismissing it 
summarily as worse than useless as a pre- 
ventive of unemployment. 

The evidence available for that judg- 
ment is necessarily inadequate. When 
the Report was written, experience rating 
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had barely begun to operate in any state 
except Wisconsin. Incidentally, the Re- 
port ignores such favorable evidence as 
was available from Wisconsin and bases 
its judgment on one study made two 
years earlier, when rate variation had 
scarcely begun. By its attempted death 
sentence on anything in the nature of ex- 
perience rating the Report deliberately re- 
fuses to harness profit, the dominant mo- 
tive of private enterprise, to the social 
purpose of preventing unemployment. 
Granted that even improved experience 
rating cannot eliminate all kinds of un- 
employment; still the varieties of unem- 
ployment which it definitely can affect 
are by no means a negligible cause of in- 
security in the United States. 

The Report has been severely criticized 
for its failure to make definite recom- 
mendations in the field of health and 
medical care—where our security pro- 
visions are most glaringly inadequate. 
This criticism seems valid, though the 
omission may be justified as an attempt 
to “go easy” in a highly controversial 
field. Personally I find such general 
statements as are made on security 
against illness very disquieting. For they 
fail to distinguish between occupational 
and other disease or to mention the im- 
portance of strengthening accident com- 
pensation laws where necessary to cover 
all industrial diseases. Silence on this 
point leads to a fear that the authors of 
the Report are opposed to the use of ex- 
perience rating not only in unemploy- 
ment compensation but also in connec- 
tion with compensation for industrial dis- 
eases or perhaps even industrial acci- 
dents. It is only a few years since silico- 
sis was recognized as an industrial dis- 
ease and made compensable under some 
state accident compensation laws. Al- 
ready the power of experience rating in 
compensation insurance to stimulate the 


prevention of this occupational disease 
has proved tremendous. Yet the Report 
makes no mention of the possibility of 
thus using public aid constructively to 
stimulate efforts at prevention. 

More broadly, in its recommendations 
on financing, the Report advises against 
keeping the costs of different kinds of in- 
security distinct. For it protests against 
too much reliance on pay-roll taxes and 
urges that social insurance funds be en- 
larged through general taxation. Thus it 
ignores the fact that insecurity is not a 
single economic disease but a composite 
of many, some far more preventable than 
others. It would weaken the lines of bus- 
iness and individual responsibility in the 
social security system and tend to con- 
vert it into a gigantic system of relief. 
Failure to differentiate in financing pub- 
lic aid programs between different causes 
of insecurity would prevent the alloca- 
tion of the social costs of any kind of in- 
security to the industries or concerns that 
cause it. And this would deprive compe- 
tition and the price system of all chance 
to eliminate socially high-cost ways of 
operating private industry. That is per- 
haps easiest to see in the field of occupa- 
tional disease (though it is also true as to 
irregularity of employment and perhaps 
elsewhere). Obviously, if a method of 
production highly hazardous to health 
does not bear the cost of the illness it 
causes, there is no financial incentive on 
industry to use a less hazardous method. 
More than that, there is a positive dan- 
ger that the concern which ignores pre- 
cautions will undersell and put out of 
business the competing concern which 
spends money on safeguards to protect 
its workers’ health. 

In the light of the way private enter- 
prise operates, the pooling of all risks as 
between different concerns, different in- 
dustries, and different causes of economic 
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insecurity seems clearly unsound. It. can 
serve only to subsidize, perpetuate, and 
probably increase those practices which 
most of all cause insecurity and the need 
for public aid. Thus many of the Report’s 
specific recommendations or the lack of 
them make a mockery of its emphasis on 
prevention. 

Similarly in its condemnation of the 
variation in the level of living afforded 
by the different public aid programs, the 
Report is in danger of undermining moti- 
vations fundamentally necessary in an 
economic system which relies substan- 
tially on individual initiative and indi- 
vidual effort. The Report is gravely dis- 
turbed by the prevailing inadequacy of 
assistance and relief payments as com- 
pared with social insurance benefits or 
W.P.A. wages. Yet clearly, if we are to 
preserve the impetus to work and to seek 
jobs in private enterprise, the latter 
forms of public aid must afford a sub- 
stantially higher level of living than the 
former. At the same time no kind of pub- 
lic aid (as distinguished from genuine 
public works) can safely approach the 
level of earnings from private employ- 
ment. 

Likewise in a mixed economy we can- 
not well eliminate wide regional varia- 
tions in public aid payments so long as 
wide regional differences prevail in wage 
levels and per capita income. The Re- 
port’s severe condemnation of low public 
aid payments in the South thus seems at 
the least exaggerated. 

Perhaps most important of all is the 
relation of the Report’s recommendations 
to the problems of democratic govern- 
ment. Since public aid is to constitute a 
large segment of all government activity 
from now on, it is vitally important that 
it be operated in an essentially demo- 
cratic manner. The Report professes 


great concern with this problem. It con- 
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tains some very fine paragraphs on the 
importance of citizen participation in the 
administration of public aid programs. 
It urges extended use of advisory coun- 
cils, the inclusion of ‘lay members” on 
appeal bodies, etc. All this is very much 
to the good. But my own conviction is 
that maintaining or increasing citizen 
participation in the governing process is 
inescapably tied up with maintaining 
states and localities as important units 
of government. Private citizens can best 
participate in government when it is op- 
erated on the state and local level. 
Washington is too far away. If most of 
the governing is done there, private citi- 
zens “‘back home” feel frustrated in at- 
tempts to make themselves felt, and even 
advisory councils and other devices for 
enlisting their participation lose vitality 
and effectiveness. For that reason more 
than any other, I for one want to keep 
a substantial part of this vast new gov- 
ernment activity called public aid in 
state and local hands. 

As far as general professions go, the 
Report seems to share this view, to some 
extent at least. It favors federal-state co- 
operation “as a general principle.” But 
this principle is chiefly honored in the 
breach, so far as its specific recommenda- 
tions are concerned. For the Report defi- 
nitely recommends that all the farm-aid 
programs, all the work programs, and all 
the social insurances (except possibly ac- 
cident compensation which it doesn’t 
mention at all) should be operated by the 
federal government. This leaves only the 
public assistances (including general re- 
lief) for federal-state co-operation ; and in 
discussing these the Report stresses the 
importance of federal standards and fed- 
eral supervision. Since assistance is in- 
tended to become a residual program 
covering less and less territory as other 
programs are perfected, it is obvious that 
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the lion’s share of public aid is scheduled 
(by the Report) for completely national 
operation. 

So, to conclude, I find the Planning 
Board’s Security Report disquieting as a 
blueprint for the future. To be sure, it 
reads like a very well-considered, moder- 
ate, perhaps even minimum, program on 
which all men of good will should be able 
to agree. But in its basic approach to the 
problem of economic insecurity, it seems 
to me at the same time oversanguine and 
curiously defeatist. It is oversanguine 
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because it ignores the bad effects its rec- 
ommendations may have both on the pri- 
vate economy on which in the last analy- 
sis it relies, and on the democratic char- 
acter of our government—our most price- 
less possession. It is defeatist because it 
refuses to try whether methods of pro- 
viding public aid cannot, while offering 
palliatives for economic insecurity, oper- 
ate at the same time to effect more con- 
structive cures. 
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SOCIAL WORK IN NEW SETTINGS' 


ELIZABETH COSGROVE 


this subject by defining “‘social work” 

and “new settings” and by giving 
some historical background as an aid to 
understanding the present situation. No 
attempt will be made to do either of 
these things. It is assumed that you who 
are social workers and who have been 
making history in social work need no re- 
view or definitions to reach the begin- 
ning-point of this discussion. 

The questions presented to the com- 
mittee which planned this program—the 
questions for which answers are sought— 
are these: 


I WOULD be respectable to approach 


How can we deal with the attitudes which 
are built up as to the relative respectability or 
lack of respectability of receiving aid in one 
setting as compared with another? 

How can we deal with the popular con- 
viction that social workers should work only 
with the disadvantaged and demoralized? 

Must the identity of the profession be ob- 
scured when it serves other groups? 

Since there is a dearth of those who have 
education in social work, why not change the 
titles of the social work positions to be filled 
and secure persons with other preparation so 
that the necessary work may be done? 


“Disconcerting” is a mild but troubled 
word. It describes the effect of these 
questions on an individual who has prac- 
ticed, observed, and analyzed social work 
operation in a variety of situations. In 
any situation, dealing with negative atti- 
tudes has a number of implications. Do- 
ing so has the virtue of any self-inven- 
tory and can be of great value. It also 
calls for the greatest delicacy if anything 

«A paper prepared for presentation at the Re- 


gional War Meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work, Cleveland, May 28, 1943. 


is to be accomplished. A thoughtful man 
applying for a position for which he be- 
lieves he is qualified may, if he is rejected, 
ask the employer to explain the reasons 
for his rejection. He may consider them 
either alone or with his intimates and 
may seek to find in them remedies for 
whatever defects he may recognize in his 
training, performance, character, or per- 
sonality. He does not, however, ask the 
employer to publicize the reasons. 

If it is necessary to deal with popular 
convictions with regard to what social 
workers are and do, it seems desirable to 
make this discussion as frank as inti- 
mates can make it. 

There seem to be many reasons for the 
popular conviction that social workers 
should work only with the disadvantaged 
and demoralized. The fact remains that 
they not only have dealt largely with this 
group but have been proud to be known 
as doing so. The social worker who talks, 
writes, and acts as if he or she invented 
the poor is not unusual. 

Publicity about social work has been 
generally confined to services to the dis- 
advantaged. Even writings by social 
workers deal more frequently with this 
group and are addressed to social work- 
ers. Where efforts have been expended 
to inform a wider public of what social 
workers do, either in giving relief or in 
rendering other services, it has been un- 
usual rather than usual to address more 
than a few strategic groups or individ- 
uals. Valuable as such efforts are, they 
are not so influential in affecting popular 
opinion as are the press, the radio, and 
motion pictures. 
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Attitudes and opinions about social 
workers vary somewhat from one com- 
munity to another. Having known and 
respected hundreds of responsible, dough- 
ty spirits who have been performing re- 
markable social services, it is painful to 
record some of the many reasons people 
have given for not wanting to have any- 
thing to do with social workers. You 
know them all: social workers are case- 
hardened, they are sentimental, they are 
too radical, they are reactionary, they 
are concerned only with the rights of the 
downtrodden, they don’t understand 
taxes, they are too broad-minded, they 
are too narrow-minded, they are too 
dressy, they wear flat-heeled shoes and 
carry brief cases, they are too aggressive, 
they are bumptious, they are too mousy, 
they talk a language no one understands, 
and so on. One does not attempt to an- 
swer criticisms like these. Each criticism 
may be based on fact in relation to one, 
or a few, or many in any professional or 
nonprofessional group. There is another 
criticism that may be at the heart of the 
rejection of social workers as a group. 
This, in many communities, amounts to 
a popular conviction that social workers 
are always trying to run other people’s 
lives. 

One gains the impression from some 
who have dealt with social workers that 
they believe that among social workers 
there is a tendency to be too much aware 
of their own competence as well as a 
tendency to be aware of the incompe- 
tence of others in dealing with human re- 
lationships; along with these tendencies 
there seems to be an inclination to over- 
estimate both the competence of the so- 
cial workers and the incompetence of 
others. 

What may be the bases for some of 
these opinions? Many situations in 
which social workers have been called to 


serve, and out of which continuing pro- 
grams have developed, have been emer- 
gency situations. They were seen helping 
in disasters; they were seen carrying sur- 
plus commodities; they were seen writing 
grocery orders; they were seen doing 
other obvious things. When it is neces- 
sary to define and establish a program 
simultaneously, working under pressure, 
there is little concern about popular con- 
victions as to the nature of the less obvi- 
ous services. For example, in a serious 
disease epidemic a physician may be seen 
busy with his stethoscope and other tan- 
gible tools of his profession. The public 
may not know of the laboratory work 
that he is directing in the midst of the 
epidemic, of the measures being taken to 
prevent the spread of disease, of the steps 
instituted to enact the necessary public 
health laws to prevent a recurrence, or 
of later research into prevention and cure 
based on cases treated during the epi- 
demic. And so it is with social workers. 
They do what has to be done to meet an 
emergency. They are seen doing it. What 
they do beyond that has not been rapidly 
publicized. The public, of which every- 
one is a part, does not realize that its at- 
titudes are usually based on the illusion 
of the tangible. In the eyes of the public, 
social workers do what they are seen 
doing. It is necessary for them to make 
clear to the public what they do beyond 
handling obvious emergencies. This re- 
sponsibility is an inescapable one if their 
social contribution is to be continuous 
and valuable, since funds come from the 
public and not from the recipients of 
their services. 

Granted that the public believes that 
social workers should work only with the 
disadvantaged and demoralized, should 
they keep their identity as social workers 
obscured when they serve other groups? 
Can there be an answer? The only appar- 
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ent justification for seeking an answer to 
this question would be the possible vitia- 
tion of service if the one performing the 
services were known as a social worker to 
those seeking or needing the services, or 
the failure to secure funds for the services 
if they were to be performed by social 
workers. These are startling reasons and 
compel a careful scrutiny of their origin. 
Is there a substantial number of citizens 
who reject social work and social work- 
ers? If so, what bases for rejection are 
there? 

The distribution of social workers 
throughout the country is unequal. In 
some states a person might live a lifetime 
and never see or hear of a social worker, 
partly because either the social services 
may be meager or there may be only one 
social worker to over seven thousand in 
the population. In other states there is 
more likelihood of knowing or seeing a 
social worker. The 1940 Census reported 
72,528 social and welfare workers in the 
United States. With an unequal distri- 
bution of these workers, the few who be- 
come known to the public carry the bur- 
den of representing to the public all the 
defects or virtues of the 72,528. Think of 
what you believe are the distinguishing 
characteristics of men or women who 
went to a particular university in con- 
trast to those who went to another. 
Nothing is so easy as to generalize broad- 
ly from one or a few particular instances. 
The man on the street, the board mem- 
ber, the legislator—each tends to form 
his opinions of social workers from those 
he has met or heard about; he may have 
seen a motion picture depicting a social 
worker; or he may even have been in a 
city when a meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work was in progress. 

It seems reasonable to postulate that 
whatever rejection there is of social work 
and social workers may have its actual 


basis in the psychological makeup of the 
rejecter. “I don’t want to have anyone 
do anything to me”’ is a thought which 
is frequently found. The individual who 
thinks in this manner believes, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that the social worker 
has abundant skill in penetrating his in- 
nermost secrets. This skill constitutes an 
intrusion on his privacy. One example 
may illustrate this opinion. A few years 
ago a personnel officer had worked for 
several years co-operatively and effec- 
tively with a representative of a merit- 
system agency who was, unknown to 
him, a social worker. He was requesting 
some high-grade personnel for his agency. 
The kinds of skills required in the person- 
nel were those he identified as social work 
skills, but, said he, “Do not send us 
any social workers.” In answer to the 
question ‘‘Why not?” he said, ‘“They al- 
ways want to make a ‘case’ out of every- 
one.”’ When the merit-system-agency 
representative told him that she was a 
social worker and asked if she had ever 
done so with him, he said, “No,” but 
after a few seconds, with fear in his eyes, 
gasped, ‘Phew! maybe you’ve been 
‘psyching’ me all this time!” His infre- 
quent conferences since that day may not 
be due altogether to a slight change in 
his duties. 

The person who fears that a social 
worker might intrude on his privacy is 
usually apprehensive about such intru- 
sion on his fellow-men. This reaction is 
not always accompanied by a lack of in- 
tellectual understanding and knowledge 
of the principles and practices of case 
work. It has little to do with rational 
thinking; therefore it is difficult, and 
perhaps futile, to attempt to deal with it 
except as one has the good fortune to do 
so on an individual basis. 

Another reason for the lack of general 
acceptance of social workers as social 
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workers is found in the earlier part of this 
discussion. The conviction that social 
workers deal only with people in trouble 
increases the tendency to shut off any 
discussion of them because they spell 
T-R-O-U-B-L-E. The man whose only 
knowledge of social work has been a story 
of a tragic eviction which he read about 
in the paper, or of some poor family who 
could not get enough to eat, or of his own 
painful contribution to the local commu- 
nity chest is not ready and willing to 
think about what social workers actually 
do; they deal with the sordid, the grim, 
the inevitable-but-not-for-him, unpleas- 
ant things of life. It is an easy step for 
him, with this kind of thinking and feel- 
ing, to attribute the dulness of what he 
thinks social workers do to the so- 
cial workers themselves. Another man, 
vaguely aware that there are unpleasant 
situations which someone has to take 
care of, prefers to leave them to his ac- 
tive and generous wife to look after along 
with her other community activities; 
and, having disposed of them in such 
fashion, he is inclined to find the social 
worker a drug on the market. The idea 
that anyone can do social work, that only 
a generous impulse and a kind heart are 
necessary is a prevalent one. 

In this wartime there are increasing 
demands for social workers. It seems ap- 
propriate that questions be raised both 
by the public and by those who are or 
wish to be engaged in social work as to 
just what are the values of social work 
practice. Groups of social workers all 
over the country are at last concentrat- 
ing on this subject. Among the groups 
devoting attention to defining social 
work skills are the various chapters of 
the American Association of Social 
Workers. In the April, 1943, issue of the 
Compass is a reprint of a paper written 
by Anna E. King, “The Substance of So- 


cial Work.”’ When the questions raised 

in that paper are answered, social work 

will have passed its adolescence. Here 

are some of the questions raised by Miss 

King: 

1. What is our professional concern with the 
social services? 


2. Is social work skill involved in any area in 
which we deal with people? 


3. Where should only the highly skilled worker 
be used? 


4. How does social work get itself used once it 
recognizes a spot where its services are 
clearly in demand but not recognized? 


5. Can we define in simple terms the difference 
between the volunteer without full pro- 
fessional preparation, the “aide” paid 
worker with full professional preparation, 
and the social worker? 


6. How much does social work call for a new 
type of organization since clearly it is de- 
veloping not as a private practice but as a 
practice always embodied in agencies? 


In seeking answers to those questions 
there will be found additional answers to 
the question: What is the contribution 
that the social worker brings to any set- 
ting in which social services are offered or 
sought? Pending a full delineation by 
the groups who are devoting attention to 
this inquiry, some answers are projected 
here that are based on the writer’s experi- 
ence as a social worker and as a personnel 
officer. 

Social work has something important 
to contribute which is of value in many, 
if not all, situations in which human re- 
lationships are involved. A parent deals 
with his child, a teacher relates herself to 
her class, a physician or nurse to his or 
her patients, a policeman to the law- 
breaker, the social-insurance worker to 
the insured, the lawyer to his client. In 
the case of any given individual, repre- 
sentatives of many professional groups 
may have special services to render in 
solving the problems of that individual. 
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The social worker’s contribution is in the 
integration and focusing of those special- 
ized services, in seeing and treating the 
individual as a whole person and not as 
the sum of a number of segments. 

In making this distinctive contribution 
the social worker uses her own special- 
ized knowledge and skills and brings an 
understanding which is the outgrowth of 
native endowment, training, and disci- 
plined experience. With skill in the proc- 
esses of interviewing she approaches the 
case situation with a respect for the per- 
sonality of the client, avoiding judg- 
ments, accepting him as he is, helping 
him discover his needs, desiring to 
strengthen him and to prevent the de- 
velopment of any kind of dependency. 
She attempts to gain the ability to un- 
derstand both his limitations and his ca- 
pacities—physical, emotional, economic, 
mental. She seeks to understand why he 
is as he is and to determine with him 
what it is possible for him to accomplish. 
From her knowledge of resources within 
and outside the client she seeks ways of 
strengthening his capacities and knows 
where to go to get help to do so. The 
alertness to clues in the interviewing situ- 
ation, the nonjudgmental attitude, the 
desire to strengthen the client—all pave 
the road for the ready establishment of 
an effective relationship. Through the 
knowledge and utilization of all re- 
sources, results are accomplished. 

This special contribution of the social 
worker is not the well-known wishful 
thinking. It is noteworthy that govern- 
ment appointing officers in more than one 
government program have asked for per- 
sons who can make such a contribution. 
The employee-relations programs in the 
federal service constitute an outstanding 
example of social work in new settings. 
Some positions in those programs are 
called “employee counselors.”” Some of 


those positions are held by social work- 
ers. To describe their activities in detail 
is not possible here. They are mentioned 
here to illustrate the fact that those in 
charge of the programs asked for social 
workers who could bring the understand- 
ing, knowledge, and skills essential to 
dealing with individuals who need guid- 
ance in the midst of work. Owing to the 
volume and pressure of the work loads of 
these employee counselors, it is necessary 
for them to be especially adaptable in 
this new setting and to make their con- 
tribution promptly. 

An example of the kind of problems 
dealt with by them and an example of 
how the social worker’s skills can be 
brought into play rapidly and effectively 
is the following story. 


Late one Saturday afternoon a girl was re- 
ferred to an employee counselor in a large 
federal agency. She was about to be discharged 
because of frequent tardiness and unauthorized 
absence. She was an attractive girl of eighteen, 
looking very tired and acting alternately in- 
different and bitter. As the counselor listened 
to her story the girl revealed her problems 
calmly and directly. She had come to Wash- 
ington shortly after her eighteenth birthday, 
three months before. She was the eldest of four 
girls who lived with their widowed mother, 
receiving public assistance. Because of a bril- 
liant academic record, she had received a 
scholarship and had become a trained secretary. 
On reaching her eighteenth birthday, income for 
her was withdrawn from the family’s budget. 
She came to Washington hoping to be able to 
send enough money home to help her mother, 
who repeatedly wrote to her of the hard time 
she was having living on her limited budget. 
Her work assignment was to do routine typing. 
In order to make more money to send home, 
she worked late four nights a week as cigarette 
girl in a night club. She had no alarm clock and so 
frequently she overslept. Her primary objective 
in life was to see that her mother and sisters had 
enough money to live on. Following confer- 
ences between the counselor and the placement 
officer in the agency, the girl was reassigned 
within three days as secretary to a high-ranking 
uniformed officer. Normal desire for apprecia- 
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tion and her ability to work were recognized. 
She gave up her night-club work. An alarm 
clock was secured. Assurance was gained from a 
social agency in the city where her mother and 
sisters lived that the mother’s income would be 
made adequate. In the four months since the 
new assignment, she has not been tardy or 
absent, and her work performance has been 
excellent. 


It is obvious that all problems coming 
to the attention of counselors cannot be 
solved so successfully. Some of the ob- 
stacles to success lie partly in the situa- 
tion, partly in the counselors themselves. 
It is inevitable that in some of these new 
settings, because they are new and be- 
cause of the speed with which they have 
simultaneously been created and operat- 
ed, some of the programs have not been 
well defined. Functions have not been 
clearly delineated and assigned. Super- 
vision is sometimes weak or absent. The 
counselors occasionally find it difficult to 
restrain themselves from using all the 
tools in their kits that they would nor- 
mally use in a case-work agency with a 
restricted case load. The unrestricted in- 
take is a cause of frustration to them. 
Some tend to go more deeply into situ- 
tions than either the situation or the 
time warrants. They may give an inter- 
pretation of a situation to an employee 
which is beyond the ability of the em- 
ployee to understand. It is sometimes 
difficult for them to realize that the new 
setting is a personnel office, that the ob- 
ject of their program is to increase the 
productivity of the government’s pro- 
gram, and that each individual who seeks 
or needs guidance must be helped only to 
the point at which his productivity is 
maximized. Where there has been an op- 
portunity to observe closely the opera- 
tion of some of these employee-counselor 
programs, it has been apparent, however, 
that the counselors with social work 
background who have been carefully se- 


lected because of good training and ex- 
perience evidence few of the difficulties 
just enumerated. 

Returning to the analysis of the social 
worker’s distinctive contribution takes 
one out of the area in which the social 
worker deals only with individuals. Few 
groups have developed the art of super- 
vision to the extent to which social work- 
ers have developed it. Along with getting 
the work done, they have insisted that 
the supervisory process involves a rela- 
tionship and situation whereby each em- 
ployee is free to develop his maximum 
skills and thereby become more effective 
to the agency and to those whom it 
serves. It has been observed that some 
social workers have oversimplified the 
problem of supervision because, believing 
as thoroughly as they do in the develop- 
mental aspects of the supervisory proc- 
ess, they have sometimes thought that 
they were operating accordingly. This 
oversimplification, however, does not 
erase the more nearly perfected situa- 
tions or the fundamental belief in the 
soundness of supervision as a develop- 
mental process. 

There are few operating programs in 
business, industry, professional organiza- 
tions, or government where each individ- 
ual in the program is given as much op- 
portunity to contribute his point of view 
and his special skills to program-planning 
as he is given in social agencies. This 
contribution of the individual to the 
group and his appreciation of the effect 
of group action and group thinking are 
factors in management that have not 
been developed, at least consciously, in 
many agencies outside the social work 
field. The social workers’ interest in 
such participation in program-planning 
no doubt stems from a belief in the im- 
portance of all human beings. Without 
such participation, abstract ideas, poli- 
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cies, and procedures become the reason 
for existence of the program rather than 
the people whom the program was de- 
signed to serve. 

The extent to which social work has 
been identified by the public as social 
work is not quite clear. The area of hu- 
man relationships is as old as the human 
race. The predecessor of the present-day 
social worker worked, as does the pres- 
ent-day social worker, with other groups 
in dealing with problems affecting life 
in all its phases. 

Social workers could not have achieved 
what they have in this country without 
an interest and activity in broad social 
programs. It has not been uncommon, 
however, when the social worker’s ob- 
served activities have gone beyond deal- 
ing with disadvantaged individuals, that 
her achievement has been given, either 
by the social worker or by others, a name 
other than “social work.” 

Since the pressures of war have been 
on this nation there has been extensive 
modification of social work programs in 
order to meet changing conditions. One 
of the ways in which social workers have 
frequently distinguished themselves has 
been in pioneering in the realm of human 
relations and interests. They have 
brought flexibility and versatility to new 
settings. They will continue to do so. 
However, there are still some who are re- 
luctant to go into an “unorthodox” set- 
ting and take a chance on what they may 
be able to contribute. This feeling may 
not arise from self-interest; it may arise 
from a desire to protect the standards of 
social work practice. Who can say that 
such individuals make a wrong choice 
from the standpoint of the public good? 
There is no question about the fact that 
social work and social workers are in a 
dilemma at this time. They are being 
called in larger numbers to wartime so- 


cial services every day. Some are operat- 
ing in agencies resembling, at least, those 
in which social workers have operated for 
the last forty or fifty years. Many have 
been called to newer types of agencies. 
In their zeal to inculcate social work 
principles into new operations they have 
not hesitated to go to those agencies. 
Such a spirit is what helps to win a war. 
At the same time there is a restlessness 
which has led to a constant migration 
from services that are essential both in 
war and in peace to services that are re- 
ferred to as being “closer to the war ef- 
fort.”” Many of the social services will be 
deprived of the concentration of effort on 
the part of many who are best able to 
contribute if too many go too far afield. 
Sometimes staying where one is already 
useful is the way in which to make one’s 
maximum contribution. Perhaps social 
work as it is known today, like many 
other occupations, will be scarcely recog- 
nizable within a few years. However, in 
addition to making distinctive contribu- 
tions in an increasing number of new set- 
tings, there is need for capitalizing, by 
way of refining and deepening social 
work practice, on the gains that have 
been made in the last twenty years and 
for broadening the scope of preparation 
for service. 

Because in some localities there has 
been recently a shortage of social workers 
who have preparation in a school of so- 
cial work, there has been a tendency to 
ask for social workers without such 
training to do social work in positions 
which bear another title. Changing the 
title of a position does not necessarily 
change the nature of the work to be per- 
formed in that position. Wherever there 
is a real shortage of persons with recog- 
nizable training in any well-defined oc- 
cupational area, it makes sense to seek 
others who have skills in related areas 
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and to convert those skills in the inter- 
est of the work to be done. An undisci- 
plined or undirected experience in any 
field does not develop competence. The 
person who has no skills to convert is no 
help in any new situation. Placing an in- 
competent person from the social work 
field in a position requiring social work 
skills, believing that in changing the title 
of the position the nature of the work is 
substantially changed, is like jumping 
from one horse to another on a moving 
merry-go-round, except that on the 
merry-go-round only the jumper may be 
injured. The worker operating in an un- 
supervised setting actually needs better 
equipment than the one who has either 
close supervision from a superior in the 
same field or the opportunity for consul- 
tation with his professional colleagues. 
Native endowment and the pioneer spirit 
are indispensable if one is to function ef- 
fectively in new settings, but they are not 
substitutes for knowledge and skill. 
Whatever the reasons for the popular 
convictions about social work and social 
workers, there is still the question of how 
to deal with them. These comments are 
addressed to a group who have achieved 
in social work and who know what their 
forebears and colleagues have achieved in 
identifying human needs and in being in 
the vanguard in alleviating them. If this 
group here were composed of those who 
are skeptical as to the accomplishment of 
social workers, one would quote the ex- 
hortation of one of the most colorful and 
able of contemporary statesmen and 
campaigners: ‘‘Let’s look at the record!” 
The record of achievement of social 
workers is a full one. It requires no apol- 
ogy or obscuring of the identity of the 
participants. And there is an unwritten 
and unheralded record which puts to 
shame any thought of obscuring the iden- 
tity of social workers as individuals or as 


members of a group. That is the record 
of the day-by-day continuous services 
rendered by thousands of social workers 
in all sections of the country; they are 
the ones who, with patience and devo- 
tion, with limited support and facilities, 
in all kinds of weather, at low salaries, 
minister to those in need. They are alert 
to discover services that are beneficial 
not only to the disadvantaged and de- 
moralized but to the whole of society. 
They are the ones who supply the mate- 
rials out of which national social pro- 
grams are made. 

There follow some components of a 
possible remedy for the situation in which 
social work as a profession finds itself in 
relation to public attitudes. They are of- 
fered for your consideration. 

A quiet, consistent performance, de- 
void of self-interest, gains acceptance and 
recognition for any group that concerns 
itself with human beings. Although so- 
cial workers have no visible tools or uni- 
form settings, such as do teachers in their 
classrooms, the chemists with their re- 
torts, doctors with their instruments, or 
lawyers in the courtroom, skilled per- 
formance dispels that illusion of the tan- 
gible. For creating constructive public 
opinion there is no alternate for sound 
performance. 

The necessity for recording, evaluat- 
ing, and informing a wide public of that 
performance in a workmanlike fashion is 
one that has not been generally recog- 
nized and acted upon. 

There are those who never become per- 
turbed in treating or dealing with an iras- 
cible client; they are sympathetic, under- 
standing, objective, and useful. There is 
no question as to their skill. But how do 
they react when their chiefs, or public 
officials, disagree with them? It becomes 
difficult for them to convert their atti- 
tudes and skills toward those in the non- 
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client relationship, and so it is not a 
source of wonder that their nonclient ob- 
servers do not know of the social work- 
er’s skill in dealing with people. 

Perhaps, because of the reasons which 
bring some social workers into that field 
of interest, it is easier for them to identify 
with those who lack power and resources 
than it is for them to do so with persons 
in positions of power and influence. Be- 
ing aware of this ease of identification is 
the beginning of wisdom and can serve as 
a warning to remember that all persons 
are individuals and therefore must be 
dealt with as such. 

Whatever the reasons are which have 
made some social workers claim the area 
of all human problems as their own, the 
fact that they have done so has isolated 
them imperceptibly, perhaps, from other 
groups working in that very large area. 
Most social workers are aware of the fact 
that they invented neither the poor nor 
social work; but they have failed, either 
through modesty or through unaware- 
ness, to recognize the values of working 
and planning with other groups. In the 
ordinary case worker’s daily experience 
in an industrial area, for example, she 
accumulates data which can be of real 
scientific value if brought to the atten- 
tion of professional groups who are inter- 
ested and able to use it for the improve- 
ment of industrial hygiene. Storing it in 
the mind or in a record is not enough. 
But if it is stored anywhere it must be 
actual fact in order to be useful. If social 
workers became known as identifiers of 
specific social problems and observers 
and recorders of fact about these prob- 
lems, they would be called on increasing- 
ly to participate even more in joint stud- 
ies. Studies of man and society which are 
shared jointly with other groups are more 
likely to be beneficial than those which 
are undertaken by one group alone. Just 


as some studies in the field of education 
are sterile partly because they are written 
by teachers who know students only in 
the classroom, so some social studies of 
children are sterile because they have not 
inquired into the philosophy of the teach- 
ers, or lack thereof, and all the influences 
under which children spend most of their 
time. The legal profession concerns itself 
with the behavior of men and women in 
relation to society. There are few exam- 
ples of law schools which devote much of 
their instruction to the social aspects of 
the law. The great jurists of this country 
have given inspiration and words of wis- 
dom with regard to the social aspects of 
the law. It is not suggested here that so- 
cial workers should take the place of the 
great jurists in inspiration, but it is sug- 
gested that in day-by-day activities, in 
the accumulation and use of data, the 
legal profession be made more than curi- 
ous about the value of joint study and 
enterprise with regard to people. 

The sociologist, the economist, the 
psychologist, the political scientist, the 
historian, the theologian—each has his 
own idea of what social work represents. 
They, too, are interested in what human 
beings do and have done. A background 
in the fields represented by them has long 
been considered useful in the education 
of social workers. But, after taking some 
elementary courses in some of these sub- 
jects, how many social workers keep in- 
formed on the literature in those fields? 
How many attend meetings of their pro- 
fessional organizations? How many fra- 
ternize with representatives of those 
fields and discuss with them common and 
enriched approaches to mutual interests 
and problems? There seem to be few out- 
standing examples where persons from 
the various fields of the social sciences 
have produced social studies jointly with 
social workers. This separatism, even 
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though it is not characteristic of social 
workers only, makes for delays and mis- 
understanding in developing social pro- 
grams. Whatever is produced jointly 
serves a double purpose—it makes a bet- 
ter product and it brings mutual under- 
standing to the participants. 

Working together toward more exten- 
sive usefulness involves the necessity of 
feeling the pulse of all groups in the com- 
munity and of the community itself. 
When this necessity is recognized, there 
will be less need for dealing with some 
crystallized popular convictions about 
social work. Even to one who does not 
believe that social workers should never 
use a technical term in a setting appro- 
priate for use, it has seemed that many 
social workers have described in techni- 
cal language, written or spoken, how they 
do things. What the non-social-work 
public wants or needs, if it is to under- 
stand what the social worker of the 
1940’s is doing, are frequent simple 
statements, either scientific or dramatic, 
of what they do and where they do it. 
Most people who are likely to use or par- 
ticipate in community services in any 
community know where they can get in- 
formation about them—except about the 
social services. Publicity has frequently 
been confined to drives for funds. The 
broad preventive and constructive as- 
pects of social work can be and have been 
so dramatically, consistently, and accu- 
rately presented to the public in some lo- 
calities that even the legislators from 
those localities voluntarily have become 
its spokesmen. Can there be more such 
publicity? 

And there is another, perhaps more 
subtle, method of letting people know 
what social workers do. Some social 
workers, instead of spending their leisure 
time, no matter how brief it may be, en- 
tirely with members of the social work 


group, have a wider acquaintance in a 
variety of social and community settings. 
In such settings they learn the attitudes 
of others, and there they have the oppor- 
tunity of gaining a perspective on their 
own work and of giving information 
about what they do. They can appreci- 
ate the fine line between giving this in- 
formation and depressing others by 
sordid “shop talk.” 

Acceptance of social work and social 
workers in the minds of the public can- 
not be considered an end in itself. The 
concern of social work has always been 
to seek opportunities not for social work- 
ers but for the rendering of social serv- 
ices. One way out of the present dilem- 
ma may be found in social workers’ pre- 
empting less of the field of human rela- 
tionships. Let social workers assist in 
making available for broader use the 
understanding, knowledge, and skills al- 
ready described here as fundamental to 
social work. They are simple and readily 
accepted by thinking people once they are 
clearly stated and understood. Social 
workers can give this assistance in a num- 
ber of ways. One of the most helpful and 
useful ways is to give or to lend persons 
professionally trained in social work to 
programs other than distinctlysocial work 
programs. Persons so loaned must be- 
come part of the other program; they 
must become accepted by others and 
must accept others in the new programs. 
Only by so doing can they contribute 
social work knowledge and skills to 
others. In the new settings they cannot 
demand that the agency become a spe- 
cialized social agency. They can develop 
criteria for selecting and referring indi- 
viduals to specialized agencies. 

This kind of selectivity has been seen 
infiltrating many fields, such as the social 
insurances, police programs, personnel 
administration, public housing, and the 
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educational field. Where the infiltration 
of social work has been done successfully, 
the social workers have become actually 
a part of the organization. 

Answers to the questions as to how to 
deal with popular convictions about so- 
cial work and whether or not the identity 
of social work should be obscured in order 
to make it acceptable in new settings 
are being sought. The key to the answers 
cannot be found in camoudage, defen- 


siveness, or apology. It can, perhaps, 
be found in the same way that adventure 
can be found—by not seeking it. De- 
termining what is the nature of the work 
to be done and what competence a 
person needs to do it and then doing 
it in a straightforward manner is most 
likely to be the effective way of being 
useful. 


U.S. Civit SERVICE COMMISSION 
WasutnctTon, D.C. 


Furthur discussion of this subject was carried by Mrs. Mildred T. Faris, director, 
Home Service, American Red Cross, Columbus, Ohio: 


The previous speaker has outlined the scope 
of the topic and has discussed attitudes and con- 
victions about social work and social workers. 

We cannot escape the fact that the field of 
social work activity grew out of the problems 
of the disadvantaged and underprivileged and 
that that area has always been, and probably 
will always be, one of its legitimate operations. 
At the same time social workers have been 
aware of the need of social work practice in 
other fields. Progress in interpreting these 
needs to the public has been slow both because 
of the limitations imposed by the community 
and because of the worker’s ability. Ways must 
be found to insure public understanding of 
social work practice and consciousness of the 
broadened frontier of social services. 

Within the present war setting there are in- 
herent possibilities for changing attitudes and 
laying the foundation for a whole new social 
order. In the past the social worker has dealt 
largely with the underprivileged and has been 
a crusader for their cause. In this, however, 
we have not been clear as to cause and effect 
and have often restricted our own activity and 
effectiveness. Social workers need to examine 
critically the new places and new ways in which 
specialized service is being demanded and the 
means through which these demands are being 
met. If social work as a professional practice 
is to go forward, it is imperative that social 
workers as individuals, as well as social agencies, 
meet the needs of the new economy. 

The new settings in which there is a demand 
for social service must be recognized, and new 
ways must be discovered for functioning in old 


settings. The value of social work practice in 
the present crisis must be determined. Obvi- 
ously, the extension of the social worker’s area 
of operation and effectiveness will depend on 
two things: first, the education of the public 
to an understanding and acceptance of the 
broader functions of social work; and, second, 
an intelligent and thorough analysis of the 
boundaries and extent of the new area. 

The war has created unity of thinking and 
purpose and offers tremendous advantages for 
interpreting social work. Attempts to safeguard 
family security are found in various programs. 
To illustrate: For some period of time the Selec- 
tive Service System classified registrants in 
accordance with family responsibility. Federal 
legislation provides allowances for servicemen’s 
dependents. The Soldiers and Sailors Relief 
Act offers protection to servicemen and their 
families in financial and legal matters. Federal 
legislation provides benefits to ex-servicemen 
who are disabled by the war. The federal gov- 
ernment has also made provision to assist 
civilian families who suffer loss or hardship 
through enemy action. The Office of Civilian 
Defense has responsibility for dealing with the 
problem of wartime health and welfare for the 
civilian population. 

The Selective Service System and Civilian 
Defense are illustrative of two new agencies 
operated largely by volunteer lay personnel in 
which social work has been called upon to offer 
service. The requests of local Selective Service 
boards for family welfare reports from social 
workers all over the country and the transla- 
tion of these reports into practical action is 
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an illustration of how concern for the welfare 
of families is a point of contact for helpful co- 
operation between social workers and the 
boards. We find our interest shared by those 
responsible for Selective Service in ‘“‘screening”’ 
the registrants for mental disabilities. In other 
instances, where the man is already in active 
military service, social workers are asked to sup- 
ply social data to assist doctors in diagnosing 
and planning for the serviceman. Induction cen- 
ters refer rejectees to social workers for assist- 
ance in civilian life, particularly in securing 
needed medical care. There could be given nu- 
merous other illustrations of lay groups and 
social workers learning to work together with 
ar increasing respect for the contribution each 
can make and with a unity of purpose that is 
prerequisite to effective action. These activi- 
ties are publicity that is more effective than 
all the other combined mediums of communi- 
cation. 

Since we can go only as fast and only as far 
as public opinion allows us to go, what we think 
is a good thing is less important than what the 
public will accept. In general, the public asso- 
ciates social work with the traditional social 
agency setting, and the usual connotation of the 
social agency is that of aid to the disadvantaged. 
The popular conception of social work does not 
include such service as adjustment of differ- 
ences between employees and between employer 
and employee. It does not include the use of 
social work skills to relieve tensions in indi- 
viduals or to assist in individual adjustments. 
We may be convinced that accepting assistance 
is equally respectable regardless of the setting 
in which it is received, but the applicant, repre- 
senting a segment of public opinion, may think 
differently. Perhaps one of the ways of dealing 
with the attitudes of the relative advantages of 
receiving aid in one setting as compared with 
another is so closely related to our whole con- 
cept of social work practice that we shall need to 
redefine the social work process and deal with 
realignment of old institutions to meet the 
needs of an emerging new social order. 

Social work has for a long time been serving 
groups other than the economically dependent. 
For the most part, however, this has been done 
in other than the usual social agency setting. 
In the present war emergency, social work has 
been rapidly moving out of the usual social 
agency setting into new settings, and social 
agencies are working out co-operative relation- 
ships with institutions or agencies that had not 


previously used case-work services. This presents 
various problems; but, if the social worker can 
operate effectively, it can bring about a new un- 
derstanding of the social worker’s function. Hu- 
man relationships and individual needs do not 
differ through type of setting. Underlying prin- 
ciples remain the same though practice may 
vary from one setting to another. To illustrate 
calls for service from other than social agencies: 
One large defense industry with a social worker 
as personnel officer asked to use the Social 
Service Exchange to obtain significant social 
data that would be helpful in working with the 
employees. Another industry appealed to social 
workers in the community to discuss with them 
ways of making a study to determine the rea- 
sons for a high per cent of absenteeism, per- 
sonality clashes among workers, and other 
employee difficulties. Such requests for social 
action within the community have offered to 
social workers an opportunity to make their 
knowledge useful. 

The present emergency presents a challenge 
to establish a program, define responsibility, 
serve in new scenes of activity, and develop a 
unity of purpose and action within the present 
social setting. The situation has changed 
rapidly. The problems have created excessive 
demands, for many of which there has been no 
immediate solution. I should like to relate to 
our topic of “Social Work in New Settings”’ 
some of the experiences of a local Red Cross 
chapter in an effort to meet the need for service. 

As an agency whose intake policy is rather in- 
clusive, there are immediately eliminated many 
of the usual agency limitations. Again, the par- 
ticular relationship of the Red Cross to military 
branches of the federal government requires 
such a wide range of activities that the services 
offered reach a cross-section of the total popu- 
lation. Although, for this and other reasons, 
some of the statements about social work within 
this agency would not be comparable to that of 
other settings, I offer them as indicative of 
current social work practice in one agency which 
is a part of the community and as such accepts 
responsibility for, and participation in, the 
community enterprises. Home Service is the 
case-work department of a chapter organiza- 
tion. Basically, the Home Service Department 
operates as a private family agency, accepting 
responsibility for servicemen and ex-servicemen 
and their families in meeting those needs which 
arise from the man’s service in the armed forces. 
Services are also available to certain civilians 
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meeting eligibility requirements. The function 
of family service is discharged by Home Service 
to the extent that any private agency can meet 
family needs. In addition to family service 
there are special functions of Communication 
and Information Service, Reporting Service, 
and Claims Service. 

A very large number of all families are in 
some way affected by the war. Members of 
families going into military service create finan- 
cial problems in the home through reduced in- 
come. Mothers entering employment create 
child welfare problems. Military service precipi- 
tates emotional problems both for members of 
the military service and for the family at home. 
The problems of communication and informa- 
tion between the military and the civilian popu- 
lation may involve any family. Every family 
who has one or more of its members in some 
branch of the armed forces becomes a potential 
applicant for some type of service. 

Families feel a tremendous sense of loss when 
one member goes into military service. The 
agency cannot prevent this experience, but it 
can lessen the damage caused by this traumatic 
experience. The wife who telephones asking if 
we can help her secure a furlough for her 
husband because she feels she must see him 
cannot be given her husband from the Pacific 
war area, but she can be helped over the frus- 
trating experience of not being able to do any- 
thing about going to him or having him come to 
her. Her remark that she could let him go again 
if only she could see him for a few minutes is 
sufficient indication to the social worker of her 
need to have someone understand what this 
experience means to her. 

The work of the Home Service Department 
in assisting men discharged from military serv- 
ice because of a disability includes working out 
co-operative relationships with a number of 
agencies within the community. One of these 
agencies, the State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Office, offers training to the ex-serviceman 
with a physical disability. The way in which 
Home Service has worked out a co-operative 
relationship for case-work service with this 
educational agency may be of interest here. 
At the time of the serviceman’s discharge, the 
Red Cross field director at his military sta- 
tion discusses with him referral to his local 
Selective Service Board, the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Office, and his local Red Cross 
chapter. These referrals from the field director 


are received in the three local offices by the time 
the man reaches the community. The social 
worker from the Red Cross office plans to make 
a home visit within about ten days after the 
ex-serviceman arrives home. This gives him 
time to renew family and community relation- 
ships and does not allow so much time to elapse 
that he becomes concerned about future plans. 
There are exceptions to this. Occasionally, the 
man contacts our office immediately, or the 
referral from camp indicates that because of 
unusual circumstances the social worker should 
do an immediate follow-up. Our office usually 
makes the first contact; and, if the client is in- 
terested in vocational training, a letter giving a 
brief résumé of our contacts, with emphasis on 
the man’s educational background, past work 
experience, present interests in training possi- 
bilities, and the family situation, is sent to the 
Rehabilitation Office. The applicant may be 
referred to that office for an interview, or there 
may be a joint interview with the social worker, 
the client, and the Rehabilitation Department 
representative to consider with the applicant 
his interests and the way in which the respective 
agencies can assist him. In many cases our files 
have background material secured for social his- 
tories; in other instances the material is ob- 
tained after the client’s discharge, from the 
client and from other sources. Every effort is 
made to help the applicant plan in terms of 
what he may be reasonably sure can be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. The Rehabilitation Of- 
fice attempts to offer the applicant the train- 
ing in which he is interested and for which he 
is qualified, and that office defines the actual 
training program. 

The situation is discussed by the social work- 
er and the Vocational Office representative 
intermittently as the plan develops and the 
actual training program progresses, the Re- 
habilitation Office taking responsibility for the 
training of the individual and our agency offer- 
ing continued case-work service to the family 
and the trainee. This provides for a co-ordina- 
tion of the interests of the other members of 
the family with those of the trainee and lessens 
or prevents the danger of family affairs dis- 
rupting the training program. The service of 
Red Cross is continued until such time as the 
trainee can be self-maintaining. There should 
also be mentioned here the recently enacted 
federal legislation providing vocational train- 
ing for ex-servicemen with a disability incurred 
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in service. This program is, however, too com- 
prehensive for discussion here.’ 

As early as April, 1942, contacts were made 
by our office with many of the large industries 
in an effort to work out with them employment 
plans for ex-servicemen with disabilities. One 
of the difficulties experienced by the ex-service- 
man in trying to find employment was that 
of explaining the reason for his discharge from 
military service. Often this reason prevented 
his securing employment. Others obtained 
employment but failed to make a satisfactory 
adjustment in the employment situation. 
We attempted to work out arrangements 
with employers for the referral of ex-service- 
men to them, giving reasons for their dis- 
charge from military service and arranging 
for follow-up with the employer as to the 
employee’s work adjustment. We found the 
personnel officers in many of the larger in- 
dustries interested and co-operative. The 
agency emphasis was on assisting the man in 
finding employment consistent -with his train- 
ing and interests, on delaying employment until 
he was able to accept that responsibility, and 
on allowing the employer to know of the dis- 
ability as a means of helping in his employment 
adjustment. 

There is a question of whether the man re- 
turning from military service has need immedi- 
ately to associate himself with the war effort 
in some way such as provided by employment 
in an essential industry. It is undoubtedly true 
that in certain cases of nervous and mental dis- 
ability they do need this support, while others 
are not distressed by rejection for military 
service. 


There have been suggested here some of the 
ways in which social workers may carry social 
work skills into new settings and some of the 
ways in which social work accomplishments 
may be interpreted to the community. 


t Public Law 16, 78th Congress, established a vo- 
cational rehabilitation program under the Veterans’ 
Administration for veterans of World War IT. Plans 
for administration of the program are being de- 
veloped. By agreement between the United States 
Office of Education and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the state vocational rehabilitation depart- 
ment will not accept referrals of veterans of World 
War II until a government pension claim has been 
adjudicated. Veterans found ineligible for pension 
or determined to have no service-connected voca- 


Perhaps, as social work practice becomes a 
part of a greater number of programs and ac- 
tivities, the social workers’ own perspective, as 
well as the popular convictions about social 
work, will be clarified. The increasing demand 
for social workers has stimulated action on the 
part of workers themselves. They have been 
challenged by the present problems and have 
ventured into new areas of activity. Vast new 
opportunities for social services have been dis- 
covered, offering at the same time a challenge 
and a threat to social workers. 

Social workers are taught through training 
and experience to think and act constructively. 
They are meeting the challenge to enlarge their 
own concept of case-work practice within a 
limited setting to that of techniques applicable 
in all human relationships in any setting where 
people are found together. A crisis serves to 
crystallize strengths, disclose weaknesses, create 
new problems, offer new opportunities. The 
present war emergency offers unprecedented 
opportunities and problems. 

Most of all, social workers need to recognize 
that for the present the old concepts are not 
valid. Social service is no longer limited to the 
disadvantaged and the underprivileged. In a 
crisis such as this, every member of the popula- 
tion is a potential applicant fo: some type of 
service. Persons coming to social agencies for 
assistance are not fearful their neighbors will 
see them and wonder why they came. Public 
opinion, which includes that of the applicant, 
recognizes the present emergency as one he 
cannot meet alone and as one in which he may 
openly ask for and accept help without a sense 
of lessening of personal worth. 

If we are able to meet the present needs, we 
need not worry about our place in the com- 
munity. If our theory still holds that we are 
judged by the elusion of the tangible, that what 
we are seen doing is our trade-mark, then let us 
be seen meeting the community need. We must, 
as individuals representing a profession and 
workers representing an agency, be more sensi- 
tive to requests for service and must assist in 
working out constructive plans for meeting 
current problems, wherever they may be. 


tional handicap for which the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration would offer vocational rehabilitation may 
then be referred to the state vocational rehabilita- 
tion department. 
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remains the primary unit from which 

individual adjustment springs. In 
times when authoritative regulation and 
mass control are necessarily in force, it is 
perhaps more important than ever to 
keep in focus the interplay of forces that 
mold the individual, and to look for con- 
stantly better ways of understanding and 
dealing with those forces. These notes 
are offered, therefore, as a contribution 
to the already growing literature on the 
subject, in the hope that we shall gain 
not only perspective in the matter of “‘ci- 
vilian morale,” but through an accumu- 
lation of observation may add in a small 
way to the basic knowledge and skills in 
dealing with human behavior. 

The search for dramatic participation 
in the initial stages of the war was ob- 
servable throughout the nation as civil- 
ians sought to identify themselves with 
this new and impelling reality. Another 
more subtle reaction was also to be noted, 
however—one which, perhaps, betrayed 
our uncertainty, our lack of directed ef- 
fort, and our incurable optimism. This 
reaction was one of continued preoccu- 
pation with our small, local affairs, an ig- 
noring of the possibility of military dis- 
aster, and only a slow realization that 
this was a total war in which every citi- 
zen plays a vital part." 

These aspects to civilian response to 
the war had their counterparts in both 
case workers’ and clients’ reactions. 
While clients, like everyone else, were 


E: WAR, as well as in peace, the family 


* Frederick Lewis Allen, “Up to Now,” Harper’s 
Magazine, July, 1943. 


joining O.C.D. organizations and at- 
tending first-aid classes, the social work 
group was striving to prepare itself for 
new and pressing problems. Anticipa- 
tion of a sharp rise in delinquency, of the 
need for day care, and counseling service 
to the employees of industry occupied 
much time and discussion. In many in- 
stances, however, these efforts far pre- 
ceded the demonstrated need or the use 
by the public of the appropriate services. 
In one city, in the spring of 1942, a group 
of case workers and psychiatrists met at 
frequent intervals in an attempt to un- 
derstand and formulate civilian reac- 
tions to the war as seen in the families 
being served by social agencies. The re- 
sults of this study were disappointing 
from the research angle but revealing of 
our lack of realistic orientation. As far 
as we could see, families of the middle 
and lower economic groups were going 
along without acute reactions; they were 
often more financially secure than they 
had been in years, the anxieties and dep- 
rivations of war were as yet far away, 
and, in spite of some effort to focus mate- 
rial in this area, very little came out in 
case-work interviews. Our conclusions at 
that time might have been that people 
were indifferent and overoptimistic with 
regard to the war and opportunistic in 
seeking their own advantage and that 
family relationships and family problems 
would continue to manifest themselves 
about as usual. 

However this phenomenon might have 
been viewed at the time, a longer per- 
spective has pointed out that, even in a 
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world of miraculous forms of communi- 
cation, human beings in general react in 
terms of their immediate advantages and 
hardships rather than to faraway or ab- 
stract circumstances. We have come to 
gauge our expectations of change and 
tension to a realization that only as war 
becomes a reality in the pressures of daily 
life will we see significant changes or new 
and dramatic problems. We might judge 
that this is, perhaps, both healthy for the 
individual and provident for the social 
services, since in war or in peace the 
longer the individual can maintain him- 
self without traumatic changes or crip- 
pling anxiety the stronger will be the 
fabric of society. 

By the second summer of the war, 
moreover, the daily life of each individ- 
ual has been to some extent affected, and 
many families have undergone significant 
changes in structure and relationships. 
As these changes have come about, the 
real impact of the war becomes manifest. 
It still may be less dramatic than we had 
anticipated, perhaps because it comprises 
the everyday problems of our time, which 
cut across social and economic structures 
and in their common sharing reach out 
and beyond any client group or case- 
work function. Nevertheless, the impact 
of external circumstances is shaping up 
certain groupings of problems which al- 
low for observation and beginning gener- 
alization. 

That these problems are based in and 
interacting with the essential personality 
structure of the individual is.a fact that 
has been apparent from the first and 
should need little elaboration for the 
case-work field. Our case-work under- 
standing of motivation and behavior has 
long been based on the concept that the 
individual reacts to new experiences out 
of the patterns that have been built up 
through all the past experiences of a life- 


time. We shall therefore expect to find 
that the various impacts of the war will 
have different meanings for different peo- 
ple, that each one will react to new prob- 
lems with varying degrees of strength, 
and that old, neurotic patterns will be 
worked out or reactivated by the ten- 
sions of the times. 

A first grouping of cases are those 
where a member or members of the fam- 
ily have gone to the armed forces. While 
these most often are known to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, the case worker in a fam- 
ily agency has seen enough of them to 
add to the observation and experience of 
the wartime agencies. The problems of 
the young wife whose husband has gone 
to war are known to all of us, and it must 
be assumed that in spite of the pain of 
loss, anxiety, and frustration, the great 
majority are able to summon strengths 
within themselves to meet the problem 
without outside professional help. It has 
already been pointed out that those who 
come to an agency may come with real 
and acute anxiety or reaction to loss, but 
that in many instances underlying diffi- 
culties in relationships or adjustment are 
precipitating the acute response.” Since 
so large a percentage of family agency 
cases have always involved marital dis- 
cord, it is not surprising to find these 
working out in relation to the question of 
military service. The following case may 
provide an illustration of this. 


Mrs. York has been known to a family 
agency intermittently since 1939, her problems 
having centered around the conflict with her 
husband and relationship té her two-year-old 
son. Although they had been separated for some 
time, she had been seeing her husband and took 
an active part in encouraging him to enlist. She 
came back to the agency shortly after Mr. Y.’s 
enlistment in an acute state of anxiety, saying 


2 Florence Hollis, “The Impact of the War on 
Married Couples,” paper prepared for the National 
Conference of Social Work, 1943. 
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she could neither eat nor sleep and was having 
difficulty carrying on her job. 

In her interviews with the case worker, Mrs. 
Y. seemed quite aware that her frequently ex- 
pressed wish to have her husband out of the 
way might actually see fruition. Much new ma- 
terial came out, however, with regard to her 
seductive wishes toward other men and her con- 
flict with regard to marriage and sex. Psychiat- 
ric consultation confirmed the estimate that 
Mrs. Y.’s anxiety was much more related to this 
complex, underlying problem than to the actual 
loss or the fear of her husband’s death and that 
the enlistment was a precipitating force only 
in so far as it brought about a reorganization of 
the conflict in the underlying pattern. 


From the inception of Selective Serv- 
ice, frequent comments have been made 
by case workers as to the use made by 
complaining wives of the threat of re- 
porting the erring husband to his draft 
board. This is a new weapon but not a 
new form of attack, as family agencies 
and courts of domestic relations well 
know. Its real threat may lie in the fact 
that induction may be more irrevocable 
than the wife, in her impulsive hostility, 
had anticipated. A husband thus draft- 
ed, sent to foreign service, and perhaps 
wounded or killed may well precipitate 
acute guilt reactions. In other cases real 
hardship has been caused, although as 
one wife expressed it, “Sure, and the 
money never came in so steady before, 
what with his drinking and gambling up 
his pay.” 

Perhaps a not unusual fusing of the 
two problems is seen in the Bond case, 
where application was originally made 
for placement of two children, as the 
father’s induction into the army made it 
necessary for the mother to work. It 
was subsequently learned that the hus- 
band did not know how soon he would be 
inducted, but that this was a long-stand- 
ing marital difficulty. Although Mrs. B. 
had originally reported her husband to 
the draft board, Mr. B. saw his induc- 


tion as a happy solution to his marital 
situation. After he had gone, Mrs. B. be- 
came very anxious and insisted that 
someone try to arrange for her husband’s 
release. She felt unable to cope with the 
children or her household and could not 
get along on her allotment. She had no 
awareness that her immature and de- 
manding attitudes were persistent, re- 
gardless of her husband’s whereabouts. 
We must not assume, however, that 
the absence of the husband in military 
service is always a threat to family rela- 
tionships, as many a marriage is at least 
temporarily salvaged by the glamor that 
surrounds the service and the fact that 
“absence makes the heart grow fonder.” 
Such a marriage is the K.’s, where Mrs. 
K. has always enjoyed working and pre- 
fers leaving the care of the house and 
children to someone else. Tension rose at 
the time that Mr. K.’s earnings increased 
to a point where he felt his wife should 
no longer work. Some time later he ex- 
plained his decision to enlist in the Navy 
on the basis that this was the one thing 
that would make his family feel proud 
of him, since his gambling made it im- 
possible for him to provide for his family 
adequately and his wife was really a bet- 
ter provider than he. How valid this de- 
cision is remains to be seen. One might 
wonder if the family and children’s wel- 
fare might not be better served by some 
attempt to work out the relationships in 
this family to give a little more play to 
Mr. K.’s feelings of adequacy and use- 
fulness, but in wartime the social values 
of this kind of flight may outweigh any- 
thing that case work can offer. Then, too, 
only a careful and complete evaluation of 
the interplay of relationships in this fam- 
ily would make it possible to gauge the 
ultimate values of either decision. 
Certainly we must be alert to know 
how children are reacting to the father’s 
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absence. In some cases the enhancement 
of prestige of the father’s being in the 
forces may overbalance what a weak or 
inadequate father might be giving his 
children if he were at home. On the other 
hand, the lack of one parent is always a 
handicap, particularly in a boy’s adjust- 
ment. With an increasing number of 
fathers away, it behooves the case worker 
to give further consideration to this ques- 
tion, to develop resources in substitute 
relationships and group activities, and to 
offer supportive relationships to mothers 
who must carry this double burden. Al- 
though it is a somewhat different situa- 
tion, the workers with experience in 
A.D.C. programs should have some ex- 
perience to guide us in this area. 
Another kind of situation that is com- 
ing to the attention of lawyers as well as 
of social workers is the request for adop- 
tion of illegitimate children, children of 
previous marriages, and others in fam- 
ilies where heretofore the husband had 
not assumed legal responsibility. It is 
also probable that some marriages are 
taking place under the incentive of a reg- 
ular means of support, which is partially 
a governmental grant. Thus, Daisy, who 
has been known to an agency intermit- 
tently during a period in which she had 
two illegitimate children, came to the 
Legal Aid, asking that arrangements be 
made for her soldier husband to adopt 
her children. This marriage had been 
contracted on a recent furlough, and she 
had known the man for only a short time 
previous to this. While in a stable home 
situation the adoption of children of 
other alliances is, in general, a desirable 
step as an acknowledgment of responsi- 
bility and protection of a child’s interest, 
question may well be raised as to how 
promising such a procedure may be in 
cases like the one cited and how many 
causes for future conflict may be laid 


down in these impulsive arrangements. 
Case-work consultation in these other- 
wise legal problems would seem to be de- 
sirable as one means of helping both the 
soldier and the family to see what is in- 
volved. 

For the general family agency the im- 
pact of the war is most largely seen in the 
employment situation and its effects on 
family life. For the first time in a decade 
jobs are plentiful and incomes are ade- 
quate. Much was written during the de- 
pression, both about the deleterious ef- 
fect of economic hardship and the 
strengthening of family ties that came 
from it. Both were true in various ways 
in various families, and the converse of 
both may be true today. On the one 
hand, we are aware that in some families 
tensions are eased by the improved eco- 
nomic conditions. On the other hand, 
there are reports of an increase of alco- 
holism and of many situations where the 
greater earning power of husband or wife 
seems to be allowing for the formation of 
extra-marital relationships or the spend- 
ing of money outside of the home. In 
many families where there has been a very 
low income for many years, money is be- 
ing spent faster than it is being earned, 
and new debts or collection on old ones 
are pressing with resultant tensions. 
Young people whose development was 
once impeded by lack of vocational op- 
portunity are now finding work with 
high wages, long hours, and incentives to 
throw off parental restraint. Women 
who may never have had strong interests 
in their homes and children now have so- 
cial sanctions to work, regardless of the 
facilities that may be available for their 
children’s care. Each of these situations 
must be seen in the light of the particular 
forces at play in the individual family. 

Nowhere is the reaction of external 
circumstances on the delicate equilibrium 
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of personal relationships more easily seen 
than in families where the employment 
situation has brought about a shift in the 
role of husband and wife. While our cul- 
ture demands that the father be the 
breadwinner and head of the family, the 
case worker is aware that this is a pre- 
carious and unwelcome role for many 
men and that the wife’s striving for domi- 
nation may be unsatisfying for both. The 
part that money and earning power play 
in this struggle is highly significant, so 
that some families who have achieved a 
balance in previous years will be upset by 
new circumstances, while some who have 
never achieved a previous adjustment 
may do so now. Either may come about 
with varying degrees of neurotic tenden- 
cies, and many may be modified by case- 
work skill. 

Thus, as Miss Hollis points out,’ the 
wife who formerly resented her husband’s 
inability to find work may well be 
strengthened to greater tolerance of him 
in a period when there is not only one 
job he can get but innumerable others 
should he lose that one; whereas formerly 
case-work help was more difficult or un- 
availing in a period when the wife’s pa- 
tience could not last out the long search 
for a job that never came. The Brooks 
case, on the other hand, may illustrate 
another tendency. 


This couple had made a satisfactory adjust- 
ment during twelve years of married life, most 
of which were depression years. Mrs. B. had 
worked and was usually able to find better jobs 
than Mr. B., who had had spasmodic employ- 
ment interspersed with W.P.A. assignments. 
Mrs. B. enjoyed working, and Mr. B. was un- 
protesting about it; but at the time of her third 
pregnancy, when Mr. B.’s earnings in a defense 
plant were more than adequate, she felt she 
should give up her job. Thrust into the role of 
housekeeper and mother, she became anxious, 
nagging, and irritable. Mr. B., feeling himself 
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unappreciated, has responded by staying away 
from home and has recently been having an 
affair with another woman. Both think of 
themselves as happier when Mrs. B. had more 
earning capacity and Mr. B. had fewer re- 
sponsibilities. 


This balance of roles in the family 
equilibrium seems worthy of note, not 
only because of the present widespread 
employment of women, but in anticipa- 
tion of post-war family relationships. 
The employment of women has steadily 
increased, even during depression years, 
where it was sometimes possible for 
women to find work when men could not. 
We must recognize this as a cultural 
change accelerated by the war, with emo- 
tional ramifications for every family in- 
volved. Adjustment to this change will 
involve consideration of physical fac- 
tors, such as care of children and house- 
hold management, increased maturity 
and ability to share in a situation which 
may have rivalry aspects, and shifts in 
the dependency relationships and atti- 
tudes toward money. We may expect dif- 
ficulties to arise in relatively normal in- 
dividuals, and we must guard against a 
tendency to consider such situations 
“neurotic” or untreatable ina time of 
rapid social change. If the end of the war 
brings widespread unemployment, with 
the return of women to the home after a 
period of high wages, we must be equally 
prepared for difficulties in readjustment 
on this score. 

The problem of women working in 
war industry immediately brings up the 
question of day care of children, about 
which much has been said and written. 
Social work is necessarily concerned 
about the lack of supervision and care of 
children and also about the affectional 
deprivation caused by the mother’s fa- 
tigue and preoccupation with a job and 
household duties. Here again, however, 
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we must look for and evaluate the effects 
in individual situations. Mrs. W. comes 
to us in severe conflict as to whether she 
shall stay home and care for her two boys 
or take a job paying well in a defense in- 
dustry. As we make it possible for her to 
stay home, we see her as tense, anxious, 
and punitive toward the children. She 
later reveals that she was not happy in 
her marriage, that the boys have always 
bothered her, and that she gets on their 
nerves and they on hers. The boys have 
developed new problems which seem in 
direct relation to the mother’s irritation 
and overanxiety. In the J. case, a woman 
who came to us acutely disturbed, with 
irrational ideas about the children’s care, 
has found work on the recommendation 
of the psychiatrist, with definite improve- 
ment in her adjustment. We have long 
been aware that some women were better 
mothers when they did not have full care 
of their children, and undoubtedly many 
of these are finding outlets in employ- 
ment which ease the strains of family 
life. On the other hand, plans for the 
care of these and many other children are 
often lacking, and the present develop- 
ment and use of day-care facilities leaves 
much to be desired. Counseling on this 
subject is also still relatively new and un- 
organized, and there are recognized diffi- 
culties in making such a service effective 
in the face of lack of community under- 
standing, pressure in the employment 
field, the lure of high wages, and the urge 
to try things out without waiting to make 
careful plans. We must recognize, how- 
ever, that counseling is essentially case- 
work service; and, although to be effec- 
tive it must have range, it must also have 
facilities for intensive work with individ- 
uals whose problems are deep-seated and 
whose relationships to their children are 
basically affected by their employment 
decisions. 


At this point it seems questionable 
that women are working for patriotic 
reasons alone; and, indeed, the trend in 
industrial and governmental circles has 
been to discourage mothers with small 
children from working.‘ In general, we 
might assume that women in the lower 
economic groups with small children are 
working because of economic need or 
some pathology in the family. Thus, in 
addition to mothers who reject the care 
of children and the home, there are 
women whose husbands do not provide 
adequately, where the family is deeply in 
debt, where a large family makes this a 
necessary addition to the income, or 
where immaturity or friction drives the 
wife to seek a weapon against the hus- 
band and a means of proving her own 
adequacy. It is obvious that this is an 
aspect of family adjustment that has 
long had a part in the social structure, 
and while it may be accelerated it is not 
radically different because of the war. 

It is also obvious from case material 
that many marriages are breaking up at 
this time because it is possible for the 
wife to support herself independently of 
her husband. While we may assume that 
these marital difficulties antedated the 
present situation, these dislocations will 
have their effect on the children, at least. 
In some cases the wife is finding it much 
more difficult to get along than she had 
supposed, and problems of illness, bud- 
get management, housing, and care of the 
children all fall heavily on her shoulders. 
In some cases, however, this employment 
possibility has given her greater freedom 
to think through and weigh the decision, 
and, skilfully used, this may be an ad- 
vantage in the case-work situation. That 
increased opportunity and increased bur- 
dens may go hand in hand, however, is 


4See recent publications of the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. 
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suggested by a report from the Court of 
Domestic Relations to the effect that 
there is an increasing number of women 
who are deserting their families and chil- 
dren and that alcoholism in women is on 
the increase. 


Other family dislocations are also in- 
creasing with the opportunities for em- 
ployment in other places. It seems prob- 
able, however, that many men who are 
leaving families behind are really escap- 
ing from difficult and unpleasant situa- 
tions. 


The Henrys were a couple with three chil- 
dren who had come to the agency intermittently 
at times of domestic crisis caused by Mr. H.’s 
drinking and indebtedness. At a point where a 
more continuous treatment relationship was 
established, we saw Mr. H. as a person whose 
earlier experience in his own family had moti- 
vated basic protests against taking responsi- 
bility. His wife was critical, nagging, and mana- 
gerial. Ata time when some of these aspects of 
their relationship were becoming pointed up, 
Mr. H. had an opportunity to go to Alaska on a 
government job, and his acceptance of the job 
was evidently a flight from the difficult home 
situation. Mrs. H., however, was at a point 
where she felt relieved by Mr. H.’s absence, and, 
with some beginning insight into her own part 
in the difficulty, said that this would give her 
some time to modify her own attitudes without 
the continuous irritation of her husband’s be- 
havior. To date there seems to be progress in 
the case-work treatment, and since Mr. H. is 
anxious to get home there may be an oppor- 
tunity to gauge how much the relationship may 
have been modified. 


While this case contains the possibil- 
ity of improvement through the man’s 
absence, there are many situations in 
which more difficulties may arise. Em- 
ployment of this sort, where the man is 
away from family responsibilities, where 
housing and recreation may be poor, and 
where men may congregate to gamble or 
drink, cannot fail to lead into many prob- 
lems of nonsupport, loss of interest in the 


family, and hostility, suspicion, and anx- 
iety on the wife’s part. In some cases 
there have been impulsive moves to join 
the husband, and in some, permanent 
rifts have developed, with the wife also 
finding other interests out of retaliation 
or personal need. 

Comment has also been made that the 
ease of securing jobs and the restlessness 
and uncertainties of the future are driv- 
ing certain families to impulsive moves, 
which they might not otherwise have un- 
dertaken. The Jones family came to an 
agency urgently requesting placement for 
a five-year-old child so that the mother, 
who was crippled and pregnant, could go 
to California. The family had never been 
west, had no connection there, and were 
merely attracted by the possibilities of 
good jobs and the climate. Mrs. J. was 
very impatient at any questioning of 
these plans and did not return to the 
agency. Further understanding of this or 
other situations would undoubtedly re- 
veal underlying tensions or motivations 
for such impulsive activity. 

These observations are suggestive of 
the kinds of family difficulties which are 
characteristic of the day. To call them 
“war connected” in any narrow sense 
seems questionable. It is obvious from 
the material here presented and from 
that commonly found in case records that 
the change in external circumstances re- 
acts with varying meanings and inten- 
sity on people, according to their indi- 
vidual strengths, needs, and personality 
patterns. The loss of young men to the 
armed forces from the community and 


the home is, perhaps, the one trauma 


which can be identified as a common war 
problem; and out of its very universality 
it becomes somewhat absorbed into our 
present way of life. These observations 
come from a large, middle-western city 
and may be somewhat different from 
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those taken along either seaboard or in 
small towns which have “mushroomed” 
with defense activity. Comment has 
been made that, whereas case workers 
have been accustomed to thinking in 
terms of “neurotic anxiety,” the anxiety 
of today is “real’”’ in the sense that it an- 
ticipates immediate loss, bodily harm, 
and the horrors of war. This distinction 
bears further consideration; it is un- 
doubtedly true that the case worker 
must recognize and help the client come 
to grips with these as present realities. 


It is also true that old neurotic attitudes 
will play into and re-enforce these fears, 
so it would seem questionable to focus on 
the first at the expense of the latter. In 
time, and particularly after the war, we 
shall be increasingly face to face with the 
more stark realities of the holocaust. At 
this time, however, it would seem of pri- 
mary importance to maintain services to 
families in a case-work approach that 
recognizes both old patterns and new im- 
pacts and deals realistically with both. 


UNITED CHARITIES OF CHICAGO 





NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


FOREIGN RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION 


OME interesting papers dealing with the 
S subject of relief when the occupied 
countries are set free are now available to 
the large group interested in this field of 
service. Former Governor Lehman, the di- 
rector of the O.F.R.R.O. of the Department 
of State, contributes an important article 
to the American Federationist for July, in 
which he outlines a “‘problem without paral- 
lel in history . . . . a problem so vast and so 
world embracing” that it does not lend itself 
to “piecemeal solution.” The problem, he 
thinks, is “‘to devise means to harness world 
production, already greatly taxed by war 
needs, to total world want during the com- 
ing months of tremendous human crises.” 
Relief must flow ‘‘smoothly and swiftly into 
measures to remove the need of relief,”’ and 
rehabilitation measures must be “‘so devised 
as to enable the suffering nations to begin 
their own reconstruction at the earliest mo- 
ment. Our aim is to help people to help 
themselves. .... ” Tt is reported that the 
Department of State has placed before the 
forty-three allied governments a proposed 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, “through which the produc- 
tive resources of all the nations of goodwill 
may shortly be mobilized to bring succor to 
the victims of war.” 

Further discussions of O.F.R.R.O. by the 
Director will be found in the Department of 
State Bulletin (VIII, Nos. 206 and 208), in 
which he points out (June 19) “the com- 
mon dislike of the concept of ‘relief’ on the 
part both of nations that receive and na- 
tions that give.” He reviewed the experi- 
ence after the last war and the importance of 
maintaining ‘“‘a careful balance” between 
outright gifts and relief by sale or exchange. 

Another important article in this field, by 


Mr. Luther Gulick, chief of the Division of 
Program and Requirements in O.F.R.R.O., 
also appeared in the Department of State Bul- 
letin (VIII, No. 197). Mr. Gulick describes 
the field for rehabilitation operations which 
the United Nations will find: 


Food supplies, which are meager even now, 
will be below the point of starvation. Some food 
will be in hiding in the rural areas, but most 
peasants will not part with any of this for paper 
money! Even into an area which has seen no 
fighting in North Africa, a land which generally 
has plenty for export, we are now shipping some 
wheat for city people, all because internal trans- 
port is lacking and because money is not ac- 
ceptable back in the hills... .. We will find the 
same thing, but worse, in all liberated areas, be- 
cause there will be dire shortages as well. The 
livestock generally will be driven off or slaugh- 
tered before the United Nations forces come in. 
Crops, except some vegetables, will have been 
only partly planted for lack of incentives, man- 
power, seed, fertilizer, insecticide, and ma- 
chinery. 


He reminds us that the people will be 


broken, sick, ragged, homeless, frightened. ... . 
The great passion everywhere will be for food. 
Among the ordinary people in the ring of on- 
coming starvation in Europe and Asia... . al- 
most the only subject of conversation even now 
is food, food, food. 


Everywhere, he thinks, it will be possible 
to find “able and devoted men and women” 
to help with the work of reconstruction “the 
moment there is hope.” And he reminds us 
that “there will be the foundation of organ- 
ized life also, especially local governments, 
the churches, and the co-operatives. No 
amount of fighting can wipe these out.” 

Another important article will be found 
in the April, 1943, issue of International Con- 
ciliation (No. 389), by Clarence E. Pickett, 
so well known for the work of the Friends’ 
Service Committee, and Spencer Coxe, of 
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the National Planning Association.’ The 
Pickett-Coxe article contains some impor- 
tant statements regarding basic policies. In 
the period of collapse and crisis that Europe 
is facing they see a resemblance to the period 
after the Thirty Years War: 


It is evident that the situation presented 
here will, if at all adequately met, call for ma- 
terial resources beyond the capacity of the Unit- 
ed States or of any combination of States to 
meet. More important, however, than the 
shortage of materials is the question of motive 
and quality of life which is represented in the 
administration and distribution of material sup- 
plies. America might seem to have an unprece- 
dented opportunity to exploit other parts of the 
world for her own benefit. But if advantage 
were taken of the peoples now in distress it 
might defeat every effort at constructive post- 
war cooperation which the United Nations have 
set for themselves in the Atlantic Charter. 

A more subtle question is raised by the de- 
sire sometimes expressed to use food to preserve 
order and as a means of exacting pledges of 
peace and a cooperative attitude on the part of 
those who receive.2 There is no doubt that 


The Pickett-Coxe article is an abbreviated ver- 
sion of the useful pamphlet, Relief for Europe: The 
First Phase of Reconstruction (Planning Pamphlet No. 
17; price 25 cents), issued last December by the Na- 
tional Planning Association. 


2 A reference to the “‘Political Importance of Re- 
lief” will be found in Henri Bonnet, Outlines of the 
Future (Chicago, 1943), as follows: 

“Relief and rehabilitation do not constitute a 
problem merely of specialized and material spheres 
of action. It will be a problem also involving politi- 
cal questions and will have repercussions, in one way 
or another, in all the many countries which will be 
participants in such activities, either as supplying 
or receiving nations. 

“Tf there could be any doubt as to the political 
implications involved in such work, one would only 
need to consider the situation existing after the last 
war. At that time, there was not only decided reluc- 
tance on the part of the Western World to give aid 
to the Soviets while they were struggling for power in 
Russia, but there was, at the same time, evidence of 
distrust and hesitance among the Soviets in regard 
to accepting such help. They feared that such ef- 
forts might be a cover for anti-Communist activities, 
and might result in aiding the foes of the Soviet 
Government. Not until September, 1921, after the 
great famine in Russia, was the work of relief really 
started there, even though earlier action could have 


many situations will arise in which the wise and 
proper distribution of food would have a direct 
bearing upon the restoration of order. How- 
ever, anything which approaches favoritism or 
the political distribution of food can hardly 
have other than long-time and permanently 
damaging effects upon the recipients. It should 
likewise be recognized that even the most widely 
administered distribution of the necessities of 
life on a relief basis is an abnormal condition 
and that the period of such relief should be 
shortened as far as possible. 


Unless American supplies are used for the 
primary purpose of sharing what we have with 
the victims of war as a first step toward a fur- 
ther acceptance of the principle of continuing 
concern that raw materials, food supplies, and 
cultural benefits shall be shared in the normal 
channels of distribution, our very generosity 
may lead to suspicion and fear of domination. 
Viewed as the first step in a process of rebuilding 
the world structure on a basis of mutual concern 
and consent, relief and reconstruction and the 
motivation which controls them are of perma- 
nent significance. 


Citizens of the more fortunate countries must 
prepare their minds now to perform a tremen- 
dous task of relief and rehabilitation as soon as 
possible. But it will take more than a vague 
willingness. Organizing a relief administration 
is a tremendously complex job, and no time 
should be lost in getting the machinery under 


Pointing out that “Europe is in the midst 
of a dreadful catastrophe” and that it is im- 
portant to try “to save what is left,” the or- 
ganization of relief resources is described as 
complicated and delicate. “Here it must be 
decided who will be in charge of relief ad- 
ministration, what powers they will have, 
and how relief will be financed. ... . * Te 
authors emphasize the fact that “relief and 


spared that nation much suffering, many deaths, and 
great ill-feeling and distrust toward former Allies. 

“No one at this time can foresee whether or not 
there will be contentions in various European na- 
tions as to what authorities should rule the country. 
The decision as to what authorities should receive 
the aid proffered by the United Nations will have 
vital political importance. A wrong decision in 
choosing, against the true will of the people, could 
mean that victory will not result in peace.” 
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reconstruction are distinctly fields of gov- 
ernment activity.” 


The magnitude of the need throughout the 
world, and the increasing role of government in 
all phases of life, make this clear. Private agen- 
cies will be utterly incapable of solving the prob- 
| rr This by no means implies that private 
welfare agencies with wide experience will have 
nothing to say or do, but simply that relief will 
be “official,” and that private agencies will act 
either as parts of, or supplement to, governmen- 
tal programs. 


The authors believe that there should be 
“planning for relief on a world-wide scale, 
with a single administrative authority,” and 
they point out that “international control is 
advisable not merely because of the sensi- 
bilities of small nations” but because it will 
also be more efficient. 


For example, a decision concerning relief sup- 
plies to Belgium would more likely be sound if a 
Belgian were in the body making the decision. 

Furthermore, the broader the international 
cooperation, the less likelihood there is that re- 
lief will be used for political purposes. It is in- 
evitable that large supplies of food in a starving 
world will constitute a tremendous potential 
weapon. “Food will win the war and write the 
peace”’ is no exaggeration. Such a weapon ought 
to remain in international hands. 

Broad international organization of relief is 
more consistent with the ultimate purpose of re- 
lief than any other arrangement. We have seen 
that relief must be part of reconstruction. Now 
the absolute sine qua non of reconstruction in 
Europe is international collaboration. The re- 
organization of agriculture, the restoration of 
continental and trans-oceanic shipping, the re- 
settlement of population, and all other great 
tasks of the transitional and reconstruction pe- 
riods can be solved only by international cooper- 
ation, and they are all tasks that must be ini- 
tially tackled by the relief agency. 

If there is to be international cooperation 
after the war, relief is an excellent area in which 
to begin, first because the problem is world- 
wide, and second, because it is not an intrinsi- 
cally political question. Asuccessful internation- 
al relief project would show the world the value 
and feasibility of international cooperation. 


With regard to staff requirements, which 
is of special concern to social workers, a 


paper by Hugh Jackson, Governor Leh- 
man’s assistant, on “The Potential Contri- 
bution of Social Work to Post-war Recon- 
struction,” which has been printed in the 
United States Department of State Bulletin 
(VIII, No. 194), contains some definite in- 
formation. Mr. Jackson points out that the 
staff will depend, of course, 


upon the extent to which the political and so- 
cial forces of the various captive nations shall 
have disintegrated, but in most cases we shall 
be using Americans or other foreign personnel 
only for supervision and direction, and not for 
the doing of the total administrative job. 


Mr. Jackson also pointed out with regard 
to personnel that the task ahead has “ele- 
ments far different from those involved in 
the usual process of American welfare ad- 
ministration,” and he added: “We will need 
social workers, yes—but we shall need, per- 
haps in even greater numbers, persons who 
are skilled in matters of transportation, 
warehousing, food distribution, agricultural 
development, and the like.’’ He also empha- 
sized that the necessary staff must be ‘‘spe- 
cifically trained to do the many jobs which 
must be done abroad.” He referred to the 
“talk of many thousands of Americans be- 
ing required for post-war relief and rehabili- 
tation. Many persons,” he thought, had “an 
altogether exaggerated notion of the amount 
of outside staff that will be required to do 
this job.” Finally, he asked that we remem- 
ber that our constant aim must be “‘to help 
the liberated people to help themselves” and 
that “despite the degree of death and dislo- 
cation there will still remain some consider- 
able local leadership which must be built up, 
encouraged, and assisted to do the job.” 


3 Another important article dealing with this 
point and the whole subject of the staff needed for 
relief is by Philip C. Jessup, chief of the Division of 
Personnel and Training of the O.F.R.R.O. (Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, VIII, No. 209). He explains 
that the basic principle of the relief operations will 
be to make maximum use of the personnel available 
in countries in which operations may be carried on 
“with the minimum numbers of Americans in essen- 
tial supervisory and advisory capacities. In the op- 
erations after the last war, the plan was in this re- 
spect much the same. For example, the Near East 
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The Pickett-Coxe article also deals with 
this point, and because of Mr. Pickett’s long 
experience with relief work abroad for the 
American Friends’ Service Committee, their 
comments are quoted at some length. They 
believe that one way to obviate the humili- 
ation often attendant on relief is by wise 
choice of personnel, and they emphasize “the 
abnormality and essential undesirability of 
relief programs” and ask us to bear in mind 
that 


it is particularly paradoxical to send over large 
numbers of Americans or other outsiders to 
work on the Continent, when one of the great 
problems will doubtless be unemployment. Do- 
ing work which Europeans can themselves do 
would be an utter negation of the principle of 
self-support through reconstruction. The first 
rule then regarding personnel is to bring in only 
as many outsiders as are required, and to rely 
chiefly on local people. The extent to which lo- 
cal personnel will suffice for a relief administra- 
tion depends on the degree of organization in 
the region in question. In Germany after the 
last war, there were only twenty-five Americans 
in charge of a program that fed as many as one 
million children a day. This was possible be- 
cause of the high degree of organization 
in Germany, even after the war. There were 
school committees, church committees, labor 
unions, chambers of commerce, and other 
groups in every small German town. The out- 





Foundation in 1923 in the Caucasus used 55 Ameri- 
cans to 4,719 native persons on the staff. The Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee in Germany be- 
tween 1920 and 1924 used some 40 Americans to 
about 30,000 Germans. The Committee for Relief 
in Belgium and the American Relief Administration 
maintained a general ratio of one American to al- 
most one thousand local people on the staffs.” 

Mr. Jessup emphasized the importance of conver- 
sational ability in foreign language equipment. He 
notes the importance of the “human side” of relief 
and such knowledge as schools of social work may 
give, but he is also clear that ‘“‘a rather thorough 
study of business practices” is necessary. “In the 
vast task of moving and distributing millions of dol- 
lars worth of supplies, every field administrator 
should have some knowledge of accounting, of ship- 
ping documents, of warehousing, and of foreign ex- 
change. .... Attention should be paid to local vari- 
ations in the legal and business aspects. Some mem- 
bers of the staff must be skilled agriculturists and in- 
dustrial economists.” 


side relief administration had to appoint from 
such groups a responsible committee, represen- 
tative of all elements. This committee then, en- 
tirely local, could be relied upon to administer 
the local feeding program far more efficiently 
than an outside committee could have done. 
The twenty-five outside administrators, mostly 
Americans, made regular visits to each feeding 
station, to see that everything was going as it 
should. 

The situation was far different in Russia, 
however, because of the general breakdown of 
community life following upon defeat, revolu- 
tion, and famine. Here, many more Americans 
were sent in to administer American Relief Ad- 
ministration supplies. There was endless fric- 
tion with the Soviet Government (which sus- 
pected the outsiders of counter-revolutionary 
activities), and with local populations, despite 
the tact and good sense shown by most A.R.A. 
officials. 

Therefore, we can establish no optimum per- 
centage of outsiders to local personnel, but 
merely state that as a general rule, the fewer 
outsiders the better. Incidentally, this also cuts 
down on overhead. There must always be some 
supervisors or observers from the country 
whence the supplies come, in order to satisfy 
the givers that the goods are being used prop- 


The personnel problem is by no means 
solved, however, when the necessary number 
has been determined. What kind of people 
should be chosen, where will they be found, how 
can they be trained? Before trying to answer 
these questions, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the two types of personnel that will be 
needed. The first is the expert or the technician. 
In this type are included all specialists such as 
doctors, engineers, accountants, and transporta- 
tion experts. These people will have to be sent 
in large numbers to some countries, like the Bal- 
kans or China, To recruit and train them is rela- 
tively simple. There are objective standards by 
which a good doctor or accountant can be recog- 
nized. These experts (except for the doctors) 
will work mostly behind the scenes; they will not 
be in continual contact with the recipient popu- 
lation. They will work in offices within the ad- 
ministration, and deal with the type of problem 
they have been trained to confront. 

The other type of worker is the administra- 
tor, or the manager. This man will be dealing 
with the populations. His job is human engi- 
neering and consists largely of meeting people, 
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of explaining the program, and of mobilizing lo- 
cal labor. He will fail unless he engenders trust, 
instills good will, gives hope, and encourages 
self-respect. Such men are rare. Also, it is diffi- 
cult to train them, or even to recognize them. 
Chief among the qualities they must possess is 
adaptability. A relief administrator will find 
himself in a strange country, where people live 
differently and have different ideas. He must 
be able to fit in, and he must be capable of meet- 
ing unprecedented situations and crises that al- 
ways arise. Second, and this is even more in- 
tangible, he must be motivated by a spirit of 
human concern, which is not precisely the same 
as a mere desire to do good. Unless this spirit 
is evident, he will fail to win the good will and 
cooperation of the people, especially in ex-en- 
emy countries. He certainly must not go over 
as a “career man.’ Since the best relief is that 
which lasts the shortest time, the relief adminis- 
tration should seek people interested solely in 
doing the job speedily and well, not in making 
a profession of it. 

The inherent qualities of adaptability, hu- 
man concern, tact and serenity are of prime im- 
portance. While training may accomplish much, 
what the person really is, is more significant. 
But after people possessing all these attributes 
have been selected, training will still be neces- 
sary. Mere good intentions on the part of an 
administrator will not suffice. Just what the 
training should consist of is a matter of some 
debate. Everyone agrees, however, that compe- 
tence in language is essential. Language is im- 
portant not only for the sake of efficiency, but 
also because a relief administrator able to talk 
to the people in their own language makes a bet- 
ter impression. There will be enough resent- 
ment against foreign bureaucrats anyway, and 
it is adding insult to injury to send over men or 
women who cannot even talk the language. 

Beyond basic knowledge of language, a relief 
worker should have an elementary acquaint- 
ance with the geography, history, and economics 
of the country where he is to serve, and with its 
laws, customs, and literature. Men so equipped 
will be better able to perform their jobs sym- 
pathetically. 

Whether or not relief is humiliating depends 
largely upon the type of relief agency that is 
created. If all nations concerned with relief, ei- 
ther as givers or recipients, are allowed to share 
in policy-forming, a better spirit will prevail 
than if one country, or a small group of great 
powers, dictate policy. Though the broad poli- 
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cies of relief should be determined by a truly in- 
ternational body, a smaller body, perhaps with 
a single director-general, should be responsible 
for the actual administration. Technical deci- 
sions would be made by special committees of 
experts, advising the administrative agency, and 
actual distribution would in most cases be car- 
ried out by national or local groups, charged 
with the task by the administration. 


Fred Hoehler has told us, after his North 
African experience, that case workers will 
not be needed for the relief problem, but 
that there will be a case-work job in getting 
the refugees, migrants, and displaced per- 
sons home again. Hugh Jackson spoke of an 
estimated total of more than nine million 
displaced persons in Europe alone, including 
those now held as prisoners of war, persons 
who have been drawn into Germany or else- 
where for work for the Axis, as well as those 
who have fled from war areas and those de- 
ported from their homes. In addition to this 
problem of displaced populations Mr. Jack- 
son emphasized the fact that there would be 
child welfare problems of great magnitude. 
It is reassuring to know that the United 
States Children’s Bureau has had a unit at 
work for nearly a year under Dr. Martha 
Eliot on this subject of the condition of chil- 
dren in post-war Europe. No one, Mr. Jack- 
son thinks, can forecast 


the number of homeless and parentless children 
who will need to be cared for when this war is 
over. That there will be need for special pro- 
grams for homeless children and for other seg- 
ments of the population, such as the aged and 
infirm and the handicapped, is obvious. .... 


Mr. Pickett and Mr. Coxe also emphasize 
the importance of studying the experience 
of the American Relief Administration. 
Though conditions will be far different after 
the present war, they believe that much can 
be learned by careful study of both the wis- 
dom and mistakes of the A.R.A. It is point- 
ed out that today we have a great advantage 
over Mr. Hoover and his colleagues, who 
had no comparable precedents to guide 
them. A few further paragraphs from the 
Pickett-Coxe article should be quoted: 
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It is largely from the successes and failures 
of the A.R.A. that the principles just described 
have been derived. And in one other respect, 
namely finance, the history of the A.R.A. is es- 
pecially illuminating. We now know the dan- 
gers of allowing immediate financial considera- 
tions to affect a relief enterprise. If the princi- 
ple is accepted that needs constitute the pri- 
mary criterion, the financial aspect should be 
adjusted accordingly. The limit of relief and re- 
construction aid will then be determined by the 
magnitude of available supplies, rather than by 
how much money can be spared. Relief should 
not be run like a commercial enterprise. The 
nature of the task prevents its being a successful 
business enterprise, and to conduct it as such 
might impair its efficiency as a relief organiza- 
tion. If relief is given only to those who can pay 
cash, or who are good risks for a loan, in all 
probability, the heaviest sufferers would receive 
little. In any case, there is no use expecting, as 
we did after the last war, that relief can be paid 
for. In the beginning, at least, relief administra- 
tions will have to decide between making a gift 
with good grace, or letting Europe starve. ... . 

Even when plans are co-ordinated, and an 
efficient administration is established, there is 
every indication that available supplies will fall 
short of the tremendous needs. The longer the 
war lasts, the more unable the world will be to 
save what is left of Europe. The war has al- 
ready done irreparable damage, not only in de- 
stroying lives, but in filling men’s souls with 
hatred and despair. No amount of relief can 
change this. It is done, and we shall pay for it 
for many years to come. Restoration of human 
faith and dignity is our real task. After the deg- 
radation of war, it may seem impossible, yet 
from the wreckage of body and mind, we must 
play our part in attempting to build a new Eu- 
rope and a new world. 


WELCOME HOME, FRED HOEHLER! 


D HOEHLER’s many friends were 
| apo than happy to have him back 
again from his far-flung mission as a rep- 
resentative of the O.F.R.R.O. in North 
Africa.t The tragic loss of William Hod- 
son on the same mission made Mr. 
Hoehler’s return something for which 
we are more than usually grateful. Aside 

*See the Department of State Bulletin, June 26, 


1943 (Vol. VIII, No. 209), for an account of the 
O.F.R.R.O. work in Tunisia. 


from this special significance of his re- 
turn, everyone was interested to hear his 
firsthand account of the overseas relief work. 
He was a staff of one for the first three 
months and he left a staff of twenty to 
meet the urgent needs he found. He trav- 
eled over the whole of North Africa by 
train, jeep, plane, and command car and 
covered thousands of miles in his effort to 
determine where the greatest needs were 
and how they could be met. Some extracts 
from an interview that he gave to the Chi- 
cago Sun will be of interest to our readers: 


He reported that he found a population 
which had been stripped of its worldly goods 
by German and Italian troops and by the 
Arabs, incited by the Germans. The people 
had lost stores of food, clothing, furniture and 
even the rugs off the floors. Much of this had 
been shipped to Italy and Germany. 

‘There was little need for charitable relief, 
as such,” he said. “These people had money to 
buy goods—but there were no goods to be had. 
They were literally starving and dying of disease 
while their pockets were full of francs.” Not 
outright gifts, but merely the opportunity to 
buy the necessities of life with those francs, was 
the crying need. 

He outlined two main courses to be pur- 
sued, after the first survey had shown the 
extent of need: 

First, to rehabilitate and improve local re- 
sources, and to use them. Second, to use local 
personnel to the greatest possible extent in the 
administration of the relief program. 

“Most emphatically,” he said, “we avoided 
any attempt to change the social and economic 
standards of living in those countries. Always 
we worked with the local authorities—the 
mayors, civil administrators, and representa- 
tives of French social agencies. ... . 

“There was a need for medical supplies, 
and particularly a great need for soap, which 
is very important as a disease preventive, and 
the lack of it might have resulted in an out- 
break of typhus that would have spread to 
our soldiers.” 

These supplies, as well as those of food and 
clothing were, in the main, provided through 
lend-lease. Some of such shipments were 
already in North Africa when he arrived, 
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Outright charitable relief was necessary in 
some places. In Tunis and Bizerte were found 
refugees who had fled before the bombing and 
shelling of battle, leaving their homes and 
goods to be destroyed, and being unable even 
to bring along what money they had. 

Political refugees presented another prob- 
lem. Men who had fought Fascism and Nazism 
in France and in Spain had come to North 
Africa. After the fall of France and under the 
direction of the German-Italian Armistice 
Commission, between 6,000 and 7,000 were 
placed in internment camps. 

‘We took food and clothing to these camps 
to rehabilitate them,” he said, ‘“‘and eventually 
managed to have them released by the French 
authorities. We got jobs for them, and they 
met a real manpower shortage.” 


Mr. Hoehler has returned to the foreign 
field of operations and is now stationed in 
London. His resignation as director of the 
A.P.W.A. was announced when he was in 
Chicago; and while there was general regret 
over losing him from the home front, there 
was at the same time great satisfaction 
over the appointment of Howard L. Russell, 
formerly secretary of the Department of 
Public Assistance of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, who had been acting director in Mr. 
Hoehler’s absence, as the new director. 


POST-WAR SOCIAL SERVICES— 
NEW BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


~omE excellent bibliographies on social 
questions connected with the war are be- 
ing made available. The Library of Con- 
gress has issued several useful mimeo- 
graphed bibliographies, one of the most re- 
cent of which deals with “Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation” (33 pp.). Other Li- 
brary of Congress bibliographies are called 
“Post War Planning and Reconstruction” 
(181 pp.), “Children and War” (56 pp.), and 
“Social and Cultural Problems in Wartime’’ 
(80 pp.). The last covers a wide range of 
subjects, such as population trends, public 
health, public welfare, public recreation, 
housing, crime, morale, consumers’ move- 
ment, aliens, refugees, minorities, youth, 
women, civil liberties, family, religion, edu- 
cation, science, social legislation. 
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The Russell Sage Foundation has made 
two printed bibliographies available—the 
first, which is called the War and Social 
Problems, deals with the following subjects 
in relation to the war: the citizen, the fam- 
ily, women, children and young people, juve- 
nile delinquency, minorities, the consumer 
and the cost of living, health problems, nu- 
trition, social hygiene, mental hygiene and 
morale, public opinion and censorship, 
housing, labor, recreation, post-war plan- 
ning, relief work. The second Russell Sage 
pamphlet is called Foreign Relief and Reha- 
bilitation—A Bibliography and comes from 
their Charity Organization Department, 
with a brief note by Miss Joanna C. Col- 
cord, from which we make the following 
quotation: 


In view of the need for American help in relief 
and rehabilitation . . . . , widespread interest is 
being evidenced in published material relating 
to recent foreign relief operations, to plans and 
proposals for the future, and to the experience 
of agencies which administered relief programs 
during and after World WarlI..... The Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation intends to publish in pam- 
phlet form a series of occasional papers. These 
will deal with the programs of a number of agen- 
cies that have carried on relief and rehabilita- 
tion programs abroad. Another contemplated 
venture is the publication of selected readings 
embracing materials excerpted from a wide va- 
riety of sources and arranged so as to be of prac- 
tical aid both to those responsible for planning 
and to those carrying out the administration of 
relief and rehabilitation programs abroad... . . 

The bibliography is limited almost exclusive- 
ly to materials dealing with civilian relief and 
rehabilitation. Broader fields, such as aid to 
prisoners of war and the rehabilitation of the 
wounded, are themselves of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify separate treatment. 


Still another bibliography in this field has 
been prepared by a seminar in the Civilian 
Section of the Course for Training in Inter- 
national Administration at Columbia and is 
called “A Bibliography on Foreign Relief 
Rehabilitation.”” The authors make the fol- 
lowing statement explaining the scope of this 
publication: 
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This mimeographed bibliography does not 
pretend to represent an exhaustive compilation 
of titles in the field of international relief ad- 
ministration. It does represent a perusal of the 
resources of the Columbia University Libraries, 
to which list has been added titles suggested by 
various authorities and students of the field. 
.... The scope of the bibliography is limited to 
a concern with past administrative experience. 


WAR AREA DAY CARE BILL 


ONGRESS adjourned without passing the 
(" important bill (S. 1120) which author- 
ized the appropriation of $20,000,000 a year 
to provide care for the children of working 
mothers in war-industry areas. The bill had 
passed the Senate and was before the Edu- 
cation Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives when Congress adjourned. All 
friends of children hope very earnestly that 
S. 1120, which will appropriate funds to be 
administered jointly by the United States 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor and the United States Office of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency, 
will be reported out favorably by the 
committee and promptly passed by the 
House when Congress reassembles. In the 
meantime, present funds will tide the situ- 
ation over during the summer and help to 
provide care for the more than 2,000,000 
children who need supervision. However, 
even this act will make little provision for 
the 800,000 children under five years, and it 
will do very little indeed for the 120,000 chil- 
dren under two years. But the school lunch 
program will be continued and it is hoped 
that there will be a much wider development 
of nursery schools under the public school 
system and that the gains under W.P.A. will 
not be lost. However, the opening of the rec- 
reational facilities in the public schools after 
school hours, on holidays, and in the eve- 
nings is a great contribution toward the pre- 
vention of delinquency which the public ed- 
ucational system of this country has shown 
no signs of making. 

The public schools of this country will 
miss a great opportunity if they do not pro- 
vide leadership by making their educational 


facilities much more widely available for the 
care of the children of working mothers. In 
England, even before the war, a great deal 
more had been done by the elementary 
schools in making provision for both the 
“under fives” and the “under twos.” 


NEW ADOPTION REGULATIONS 
IN ENGLAND 


EPORTS from England indicate that the 
R adoption of children, which is said to 
have become a “flourishing wartime busi- 
ness,” should now be sharply curtailed under 
new regulations which were to bring the 
Adoption Act? of 1939 into effect June r. 
Local welfare adoption societies will now be 
recognized as the only approved agents for 
placing children for adoption. 

With few exceptions no payments may be 
made in adoption cases without court con- 
sent, and advertisements offering children 
for adoption are generally barred under the 
law. There are said to have been complaints 
that unscrupulous persons have been taking 
advantage of unmarried mothers and poor 
parents to “dispose of children to the high- 
est bidders.” 

In reply to a parliamentary question ask- 
ing if “such provisions of the Adoption of 
Children (Regulation) Act, 1939, as are nec- 
essary to bring to an end the prevailing un- 


Following the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Adoption Societies and Agencies (Cmd. 
5499), Presented to Parliament by the Home Secre- 
tary, 1937, Parliament in 1939 enacted the “‘Adop- 
tion of Children (Regulation) Act,” 2 and 3 George 
VI, c. 27, but the operation of this Act, which had 
been passed just before the war, was suspended in- 
stead of becoming operative immediately. The Act 
provides for the registration of adoption societies 
and also restricts the making of arrangements for 
adoption to the registered adoption societies and 
the local authorities. An adoption society may be 
refused registration for certain specified reasons, and 
registration, if permitted, may later be canceled 
for specified reasons. 

The law affords additional protection to the 
adopting parents as well as to the adopted child; 
and also regulates the so-called de facto adoptions 
of children who, although not legally adopted, are 
sometimes called “adopted.” For a discussion of 
“Adoption in Great Britain,” see Grace Abbott, 
_The Child and the State, II, 204-28. 
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satisfactory conditions” would be imple- 
mented, the Home Secretary announced 
early in the current year that the Adoption 
Act would be brought completely into oper- 
ation on June 1. Assurance was also given 
that “suitably qualified persons” would be 
appointed to administer the provisions of 
the Act. The enforcement of the Act rests 
in England and Wales with the county and 
county borough councils and with such other 
welfare authorities as are responsible for the 
enforcement of the child-life-protection 
clauses of the Public Health Act, 1936. In 
Scotland the local authorities responsible for 
the administration of the Act are the coun- 
cils of counties and large burghs. 

By order of the Home Secretary, there- 
fore, as from June 1, 1943, it became an of- 
fense for any body of persons, other than a 
local authority, to make any arrangements 
in England for the adoption of a child “un- 
less that body of persons is an adoption so- 
ciety registered by the Council of the Coun- 
ty or County Borough within which its ad- 
ministrative centre is situated.” 

In the useful English magazine Mother 
and Child the chairman of the National 
Council for the Unmarried Mother and Her 
Child wrote that the Council was gravely 
concerned about ‘‘the increasing number of 
adoptions which are being arranged, often 
without any proper safeguards, by private 
individuals, among them doctors, midwives, 
nurses, health visitors, and workers in Citi- 
zen’s Advice Bureaux, none of whom has had 
the specialised training and experience es- 
sential for successfully carrying out so deli- 
cate a transaction.” The letter contained 
some further statements of interest as fol- 
lows: 


These persons, no doubt full of goodwill, 
think they are helping the mother (whether 
married or unmarried) of an unwanted infant 
and benefiting a childless couple, a wife whose 
husband is abroad on active service, or a lonely 
widow or spinster who wants an interest in life. 
We hear of infants being handed over like par- 
cels at railway stations to persons about whom 
little or nothing is known by the no doubt kind- 
hearted intermediary, or of the arrival of such 
infants in completely unsuitable homes. To se- 
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cure success in adoption, long, patient and 
skilled enquiries are essential; not only physical 
conditions but psychological need the most 
careful consideration. We wish to urge such in- 
termediaries, with all the earnestness that we 
can command, to refer would-be adopters and 
parents of unwanted children to the established 
reputable and experienced adoption societies. 
These workers, through long experience, may 
hope to fit the right child into the right home, 
and thus avoid the creation of social wreckage 
and the causing of childish unhappiness which 
does not bear thinking about..... 


It was pointed out that when the Adop- 
tion of Children (Regulation) Act became 
operative “many of the worst of these dan- 
gers to unwanted children” would be safe- 
guarded. 

In this country a recent Children’s Bu- 
reau release shows that thirty-four states, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia now 
have laws requiring a social investigation 
prior to the adoption of a child. A sound so- 
cial investigation, the Children’s Bureau has 
pointed out, provides protection for both 
the child and the adoptive parents. It 
gives assurance of the desirability of the 
adoption or reveals any handicaps of the 
child or unfavorable conditions in the home 
of the prospective adopters. In order to 
make skilful services available for social in- 
vestigations, the laws of twenty-two states 
place responsibility for such investigations 
in the state welfare department or in author- 
ized child welfare agencies. 

Reports are not yet available as to action 
taken in the recent legislative sessions, but 
illustrations of progress and lack of progress 
come from Illinois, where an adoption law 
approved by the Child Welfare Division of 
the Council of Social Agencies and strongly 
urged by social workers was not passed, and 
from the state of Connecticut, where a new 
adoption law was enacted after a period of 
study by the probate assembly of Connecti- 
cut. The outstanding features of the new 
Connecticut law seem to be: (1) the re- 
quired investigation of the child, its natural 
parents and its adopting parents—physical, 
mental, social, financial, and religious; (2) 
the interlocutory decree of adoption; (3) the 
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sealing of the court records against promis- 
cuous curiosity; (4) the provisions for a birth 
certificate in the adoptive name. 


THE CHILDREN AND 
THE EMERGENCY 


RY unfavorable news from the home 
V front comes from the National Child 
Labor Committee in a report that tells us 
that more than three-fourths of the states 
have considered proposals to modify or sus- 
pend provisions of their child-labor laws 
since the United States entered the war, and 
in twenty-seven states changes have actual- 
ly been made or authority to make changes 
has been granted to a state officer or agency. 
The report of the Child Labor Committee 
shows only too clearly that hard-won gains 
for children are slipping away under the 
guise of the demands of patriotism. Putting 
boys in bowling alleys to set up pins late at 
night and putting girls at soda fountains do 
not seem to be necessary steps in winning 
the war, and they will certainly retard our 
winning the peace. 

Mr. Courtenay Dinwiddie, general secre- 
tary of the Committee, issued a statement 
pointing out that these bills amending the 
child-labor laws represented a curious mix- 
ture, on the one hand, of intelligent effort to 
meet man-power shortages, with due regard 
to our children and their future, and, on the 
other hand, hysterical, or at least unwise, 
moves to break down important safeguards 
needlessly. The Committee summarized 
the child-labor changes as follows: 


Twenty-two states have made changes in 
regulations restricting hours and night work for 
minors of sixteen and seventeen years, and in all 
but three both maximum-hours and night-work 
provisions are affected. For the most part these 
changes have been made in states whose laws 
set higher than average standards or are most 
inclusive in the occupations covered. Thus, of 
the eleven states that had an eight-hour day for 
minors of sixteen and seventeen years, seven 
have authorized modifications; of the fifteen 
states that had a forty-eight hour week or less 
for minors of that age, ten have authorized mod- 


ifications; and of the eight states that prohibited 
work for minors after 10:00 P.M. or earlier, five 
have authorized changes. Restrictions in states 
where such provisions formerly applied to fe- 
male minors only have been less frequent. In no 
case does a statutory extension of maximum 
hours affect minors under sixteen years, and in 
only one case does the night-work relaxation 
apply to minors under sixteen years—although 
in some states the authority to grant extensions 
would cover young children. 

In addition to these general relaxations, vari- 
ous other types of changes have been made. 
Laws regulating the employment of children in 
bowling alleys have been relaxed in nine states. 
Before the war, five states had a minimum age 
of eighteen years for pin setters; three of these 
have reduced the age to sixteen years and two 
to fourteen years. Of the twenth-one states 
which had a sixteen-year-age minimum, three 
have reduced it to fourteen years and one to 
twelve. In most of these states work in bowling 
alleys is now permitted until 11:00 P.M., mid- 
night, or later—despite the fact that pin boys 
are invariably school boys who must report to 
their classrooms the next morning. 

Other specific occupations for which the min- 
imum age has been lowered in some states in- 
clude messenger work for girls where the age 
limit has been reduced from eighteen or twenty- 
one years to sixteen or fourteen years; and work 
in restaurants, drug stores, hotels, theaters, and 
delivery service. 

In eight states provisions barring hazardous 
employment have been modified. Three of these 
changes relate to the age at which a minor may 
drive motor vehicles. Nebraska has reduced 
from twenty-one to sixteen years the age for 
drivers of motor vehicles transporting fuel and 
petroleum products; New York now permits 
holders of junior operators’ licenses to operate 
motor vehicles for agricultural or dairying pur- 
poses; and Massachusetts has reduced from 
eighteen to sixteen the age for drivers of farm 
vehicles and certain types of other motor ve- 
hicles. 

Other changes in hazardous employment pro- 
visions relate to the types of machinery at 
which minors may work, the amount of weight 
they may lift, and their employment in such 
occupations as welding, operating elevators, etc. 

Nine states have enacted laws to facilitate 
the employment of school-age children in agri- 
culture by permitting rearrangement or shorten- 
ing of the school term, changes in the length of 
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the daily school session, or releases from school 
for temporary periods. 

In commenting upon these changes, Mr. Din- 
widdie pointed out that the greatly increased 
number of children and young people now en- 
tering employment makes the maintenance of 
adequate safeguards doubly important and that 
in many‘ states adequate standards have never 
been enacted, even for children under sixteen 
years. 

“The National Child Labor Committee does 
not believe,” he stated, “that there should be 
any lowering of standards for children under 
sixteen years except in emergency agricultural 
employment. A sixteen-year-age minimum for 
work during school hours, a fourteen-year-age 
minimum for work outside of school hours, an 
eight-hour day and forty-hour week, and prohi- 
bition of night work, should be the universal 
standards for children under sixteen years. Un- 
fortunately, these standards had not been at- 
tained even before the war in many states. 
There should certainly be no letdown where 
they do exist and efforts to secure these provi- 
visions in other states should be increased. Un- 
fortunately, practically all state bills to 
strengthen child labor standards this year were 
defeated. 

“For older minors, those of sixteen and sev- 
enteen years,” Mr. Dinwiddie said, ‘“‘considera- 
tion must be given to the extent of the labor 
shortage in the area in question, the nature of 
the industry making the request and its impor- 
tance in the war effort, whether it is a relaxation 
for year-round employment or for a limited pe- 
riod during a peak season, and the degree of re- 
laxation requested. If a modification is neces- 
sary, it is preferable not to change the statute, 
even for the duration, but to grant authority to 
a qualified state agency to make exemptions for 
specific industries, on application, for limited 
periods of time. A wholesale relaxation of work- 
ing standards for minors is not the solution of 
the man-power problem. A ten or twelve-hour 
day in industry is not good “pre-induction 
training.” 


The United States Children’s Bureau and 
the United States Office of Education have 
just issued a very useful twelve-page pam- 
phlet under the title Back to School! which 
contains suggestions for a fall campaign 
“to reduce child labor and encourage attend- 
ance at school during the new school year.” 
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WOMEN WAR WORKERS 
MUST EAT 


E Secretary of Labor, Miss Perkins, 
Teattea attention in a recent interview to 
the importance of working out better plans 
for mass feeding facilities to give women war 
workers the kind of food that such work re- 
quires. She also asked for a minimum lunch 
period of thirty minutes and a pleasant 
place away from the workroom to which the 
workers could go for lunch. Attention was 
called to a survey of 183 war plants 
made by the Women’s Bureau. The Bureau 
agents found that 123 gave thirty minutes 
for lunch, not paid for in the worker’s wages. 
A total of one-fifth of the plants paid for 
lunch periods, ranging from fifteen to thirty 
minutes. Of 177 plants reporting on facili- 
ties, about 60 per cent had cafeterias or mo- 
bile canteens serving hot food of some kind. 
The findings reflected a wide variety of con- 
ditions—some meeting fully the standards 
of the Women’s Bureau. But these statistics 
do not tell the whole story, for the Bureau 
also discovered that 


Thousands of war workers have no hot food 
during working hours. 

Thousands of war workers must eat lunch in 
fifteen minutes. 

Thousands of workers eat in the open, ex- 
posed to all weather variations. 

Thousands of workers eat in insanitary rest- 
rooms. 


As to the results, Miss Perkins said that 
people have been calling it “absenteeism” 
and personnel offices have been calling it 
anemia, indigestion, nervous debility, and 
work lag. This can be seen in the girl at an 
ordnance plant who does not even attempt 
to eat in her fifteen-minute dinner hour but 
who cat naps on a bench in the hall. 

Miss Perkins thinks that conditions such 
as these have a number of causes, the most 
important of which is an inadequate supply 
of food at places of work. Workers cannot 
always bring food with them from home— 
many ive in boarding-houses, others have 
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too many home duties to spare the time for 
preparation of lunches or do not want to 
take rationed items from the family group. 
Another factor is that peacetime service fa- 
cilities simply cannot cope with the huge 
increase on top of labor shortages and ra- 
tioning. The rapid conversion of the produc- 
tion setup to a war economy has brought in 
its wake dislocations in essential civilian es- 
tablishments that cannot be easily over- 
come. 


Miss Perkins cited the “hypothetical 
case” of the XYZ metal shop. 


In 1940 this plant employed 100 men and 
women in a little factory near a railroad siding. 
The workers had a forty-hour week with an 
hour for lunch. Three near-by dining-car res- 
taurants supplied food for some employees, and 
others brought lunches packed at home, eating 
them in the restrooms. Today the XYZ com- 
pany employs 1,000 persons in the plant. These 
men and women work in three shifts, eight hours 
a day, with fifteen minutes for lunch. One of 
the dining-cars closed up for lack of help, the 
remaining two are jammed each shift. Outside 
the plant gate is a small refreshment stand that 
sells sandwiches and milk, soft drinks, candy, 
and apples. Some men and women bring food 
from home and eat in the factory yard or in the 
small, crowded restrooms. 

Why is there no cafeteria? Out of the ques- 
tion, say plant officials. The factory has not 
been enlarged and lack of labor and material 
will not permit it for the duration. Why not 
staggered lunch periods, so more people can 
cake advantage of the restaurants? Impossible, 
say production engineers. Work flows continu- 
ously from one section of the plant to the next 
and when one process stops all of them stop. 
Mobile canteens have proved efficient—could 
they be tried? Absolutely no, say maintenance 
men. The factory floor is jammed to capacity 
now with workers and machines, and the dan- 
ger of foreign particles in delicate mechanisms 
is too great a risk. 

Can anything be done? Yes—through edu- 
cation and planning by both plant officials and 
community interests. 

First, the worker himself must be made to 
realize the importance of good food and enough 
food. Rationing has resulted in any number of 
nutrition programs, and both government and 


private agencies are eager to make information 
on this subject available to all workers through 
plant employee relations departments. Unless 
the worker is made sufficiently conscious of the 
necessity for a healthful diet, America faces an 
exhausted labor force. 

Second, a co-ordinated plan for the establish- 
ment of better eating facilities should be worked 
out by factory management and existing local 
firms. The XYZ company could arrange for 
catering by a well-equipped restaurant. Hot 
food sold from trucks run into the factory yard 
could be eaten in a pavilion constructed close to 
the plant. Even a temporary building is ade- 
quate as a lunchroom, if some form of heating 
is provided and sufficient tables and chairs are 
available. Could not the problem be approached 
as a community affair? The entire responsibil- 
ity does not necessarily have to be left to busy 
plant management—the local chamber of com- 
merce, board of trade, and other community 
organizations could draft local firms for a co- 
operative plan. 


Although many war-production plants do 
not have such obstacles to surmount and the 
large new aircraft and munitions factories 
are models of excellent plant housekeeping, 
in the main, however, these streamlined 
services are in the huge new plants that have 
mushroomed since 1940. Conditions are 
particularly unsatisfactory in shipyards, 
where most of the work is out of doors and 
where dust and heavy cranes complicate the 
use of grounds for eating purposes. In one 
shipyard with a cafeteria the women workers 
have been told to bring their lunch “so you 
won’t get caught in the cafeteria mob.” 


Finally, the Secretary of Labor empha- 
sizes the fact that as demands on America’s 
food supply increases 


citizens will be forced to concentrate on quality 
rather than quantity. The good health of the 
Nation’s labor force is of primary importance. 
Any serious breakdown in the physical well- 
being of that force will be a weakness in the 
home front. Through the concerted efforts of 
the worker, his employer, his community and 
his government, America’s soldiers on the pro- 
duction front must be kept on the job. Food 
will win the war—at the XYZ plant as well as 
at Tunis and Burma. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF PHYSICALLY 
DISABLED WORKERS 


# pre Review is glad to publish in this issue 
the article by Tracy Copp, well-known 
authority on vocational rehabilitation, on 
“The Physically Disabled and the War Ef- 
fort,” and it is hoped that in view of the 
present urgent situation, other discussions 
of this subject will follow. Since Miss Copp 
prepared her manuscript, Congress has 
passed the Barden bill (H.R. 2536) to amend 
the National Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
under which grants have been made since 
1920 to the states for vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled civilians. Greatly increased 
federal aid for this much-needed service will 
be available during the immediate man- 
power crisis, for provision is made for the 
granting of federal funds until July 1, 1945, 
without matching requirements when the 
Federal Security Administrator finds that 
any state has “substantially exhausted its 
funds available” for vocational rehabilita- 
tion. Social workers will be glad to know 
that specific provision is made for corrective 
medical and surgical care. 


An article in the United States Labor In- 
formation Bulletin (June, 1943) tells us that 
no one knows “how many disabled persons 
are employed or available for employment, 
but a probable estimate of these unem- 
ployed, unsuitably employed, or employed 
at work that does not permit full use of their 
talents runs about 1,000,000.” 


The employment of handicapped persons 
in one state alone is reported to have in- 
creased from 200 a month before Pearl Har- 
bor to 4,500 a month by the fall of 1942. An 
official of public instruction in another state 
points out the advantages of employing 
handicapped men and women: (1) they are 
draft-proof; (2) many are better suited for 
particular jobs; (3) they do not shop around 
for other jobs, thus reducing turnover and 
improving morale; (4) they do careful work; 
(5) they are more appreciative of opportu- 
nity; (6) they are so careful that they have 
fewer accidents; (7) their attendance record 
is as good as that of normal persons. 


Because of the importance of this subject 
we are glad to quote from this article. The 
Bulletin comments further that 


While the number of physically disabled per- 
sons placed in jobs is growing, the disabled pop- 
ulation also is growing, due to the increase in 
industrial accidents throughout the United 
States, and of course to war casualties. Fortu- 
nately, men who lost an arm at Pearl Harbor 
or an eye at Guadalcanal have been rehabili- 
tated and are still fighting the enemy as they 
help build guns and bombs on the production 
front. 

Proper vocational adjustment of physically 
disabled persons after they have received nec- 
essary medical care includes guidance, prepara- 
tion for employment, and selective placement. 
Since a disabled person can be prepared for and 
placed in the same kind of work as is done by 
an able-bodied person with the same vocational 
qualifications, vocational preparation for that 
employment can be best secured where the able- 
bodied are prepared. Likewise a returned veter- 
an, if he is to maintain himself as a civilian, 
once he has had the necessary medical care can 
get his best preparation for civilian employment 
where civilians receive their vocational prepara- 
tion. 

Today there are increasing indications that 
men and women now in the armed forces who 
return scarred by war may be able, despite their 
handicaps, to earn a good living, as shown by 
the steadily rising number of war jobs filled 
satisfactorily by physically disabled workers. 


MENTAL HYGIENE SERVICES 
FOR REJECTED MEN 


HE Commonwealth Fund has made a 

generous grant of $19,000 to enable the 
Mental Hygiene Commission of the State 
Charities Aid Association to prepare a plan 
for aiding men rejected or discharged by the 
armed forces because of neéuro-psychiatric 
conditions. Work has already been started 
on the project, as the money became avail- 
able on July 1. 

The grant followed a statement made by 
Mr. Homer Folks at the last meeting of the 
State Charities Aid Association. He said 
that under the operations of the neuro-psy- 
chiatric examination at Army induction cen- 
ters, which the association helped to estab- 
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lish, “many hundreds of men are being ex- 
cluded from service each week in this city 
because of neuro-psychiatric conditions.”’ 


Up to now [he declared] nothing has been 
done to give these men any help in understand- 
ing their condition, or in knowing where to get 
further information and help, if needed. 

Also, there are now returning from the Army, 
honorably discharged because of disability 
(physical or mental), huge numbers of men. It 
appears that about one-third of these men have 
been discharged for mental or emotional fac- 
tors. They likewise are offered no advice or 
help, other than help in finding a job, for which 
they may be utterly unprepared. 


Mr. Folks suggested that the problem of 
providing psychiatric and other needed help 
for rejected and discharged men was of too 
great magnitude for any voluntary organi- 
zation or organizations to solve. At the 
same time, he said, the State Charities Aid 
Association 


might perform a very useful service in defining 
much more clearly the extent and character of 
the need of these two groups of men, determin- 
ing what sorts of help are needed, how such help 
could be provided by some public authority, and 
what the cost would be. 


THE FLAG CASES AGAIN 


NE more word, perhaps a last word, 
about the flag cases. On June 14, 1943, 

a decision was handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court, written by Justice 
Jackson, concurred in by Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Murphy, with Justices Rob- 
erts and Reed dissenting in one opinion and 
Justice Frankfurter dissenting in another. 
The final result is that those who have con- 
scientious scruples against saluting the flag 
do not have to choose between violating 
that conscience and having their children 
deprived of their schooling. The variety of 
statement by the various justices illustrates 
the uncertainty and disagreement that char- 
acterize our law at a good many points. 
Students will be rewarded if they read the 
opinion of the lower court written by Justice 


tWest Virginia State Board of Education v. 
Barnette, 63 Supreme Court Reporter 1178 (1943). 


Clark? and that of the Supreme Court writ- 
ten by Justice Jackson. It might be noted, 
too, that the report of the case is elaborately 
documented. 

S.P.B. 


NEWS FROM THE PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


ANY of the professional schools have 
sent to the Review notices of staff 
changes and program adjustments. Most 
of the schools announce new scholarships 
offered and new field work units to meet the 
new emergency demands—such as new med- 
ical social field work arrangements. These 
are not listed for the individual schools 
since they are similar for so many schools in 
all parts of the country. 

An important announcement that af- 
fects not only the New York School of So- 
cial Work but the large field of public wel- 
fare came with the appointment of Profes- 
sor Robert T. Lansdale to take the place of 
the late David Adie as Commissioner of So- 
cial Welfare for New York State. Mr. Lans- 
dale has been a leading member of the facul- 
ty of the New York School for many years 
and has had a long experience in public wel- 
fare as well as in private social work. At a 
time when many departments of social wel- 
fare have been installing new political direc- 
tors to meet the changing party lines in the 
states, congratulations go to the New York 
department which is safeguarded by a clear- 
ly nonpolitical appointment of one of the 
leaders in the field. While this is an imme- 
diate loss to the New York School, it is of 
outstanding importance to the field of pub- 
lic welfare in America. Mr. Lansdale had 
been on leave of absence from the New 
York School, and Miss Dorothy Lally, of 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Se- 
curity Board, had been teaching courses in 
public welfare during the past year. The 
most interesting war activity of the New 
York School is the contribution it is making 
to the Columbia University program in in- 


2 Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 108 Federal 
Reporter (2d) 683 (1939). 
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ternational administration. Students in this 
program were to spend five weeks in full- 
time work at the School during the past 
summer, taking courses in various aspects 
of social work related to international relief 
administration and also devoting three days 
a week to observation in connection with 
some of the social-work agencies in or 
around New York City. 

Many of the schools are announcing ac- 
celeration of programs, and the Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration, 
which has always had a full-time summer 
quarter, has also “accelerated” by adding 
an additional period of three weeks at the 
end of the summer and breaking the sum- 
mer quarter into periods of three weeks, so 
that students could take full-credit work for 
a period of either three weeks, six weeks, 
nine weeks, or twelve weeks during the past 
summer. Chicago also announces a series of 
courses dealing with social aspects of the 
war, including “The War and the Social 
Services” (Dr. McMillen), ‘“Case-Work 
Problems and the War” (Miss Towle), 
“Post-war Relief Problems in the European 
Area” (Dr. Friedlander), and “Children in 
Wartime” (Dr. Brown). Changes in the 
Chicago faculty include leave of absence for 
Dr. Wayne McMillen for the summer and 
autumn quarters for special work as secre- 
tary of the Committee on Suburban Cooper- 
ation of the Community and War Fund in 
Chicago, and the resignation of Miss Grace 
Browning (A.M. and Ph.D., Chicago), who 
leaves to become a professor of public wel- 
fare in the Pittsburgh School. 

Pittsburgh also announces an accelerated 
schedule of three terms of equal length 
within the calendar year, as a substitute for 
the former two-year program. 

The Simmons College School of Social 
Work has adopted the quarter unit plan so 
that students in the future may enter on 
June 28, October 4, December 27, or March 
20. Additions to the staff include the ap- 
pointment of Louise Silbert Bandler, lec- 
turer on social economy, and Grete Lehner 
Bibring, special lecturer on analytic psy- 
chology. 
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The Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
announces a new Department of Social 
Group Work to open in the fall semester 
under the direction of Miss Helen U. Phil- 
lips (A.M., Western Reserve), who has been 
in charge of the group-work program in the 
social-work curriculum of the University of 
Minnesota. The new Pennsylvania program 
will be closely integrated with the existing 
program of the School and will cover two 
years of graduate study. Miss Goldie Basch, 
who has been on leave of absence during the 
past year, has returned to full-time duty on 
the Pennsylvania school staff as director of 
the first-year program in social case work; 
and Miss Faith Clark, formerly supervisor 
of the Scholarship Department of the 
White-Williams Foundation, has joined the 
full-time staff of the School as instructor in 
social case work. 

The University of Michigan Institute of 
Public and Social Administration, in De- 
troit, announces that Miss Beatrice H. Waj- 
dyk, who has been on the faculty of Western 
Reserve, has joined its staff of case-work in- 
structors. Michigan also announces that 
courses in medical social work will be given 
by Miss Katharine Post (A.M., Western Re- 
serve), who has been supervisor at the Eloise 
Parole Clinic in Detroit. 

Western Reserve announces that Miss 
Elsie Martens (A.M., Western Reserve, 
1936), district secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Cleveland, has joined the facul- 
ty as assistant professor of social case work. 
Miss Esther Test (A.M., Western Reserve, 
1938), of the Brooklyn Y.W.C.A., has joined 
the Western Reserve faculty as assistant pro- 
fessor of social group work. Western Re- 
serve added a full summer program and has 
also been running a special program on 
group work and recreation in wartime for 
workers in the U.S.O. and Red Cross. 

The University of Southern California 
has established an accelerated schedule of 
three terms of equal length within the calen- 
dar year. Several new courses have been 
added in the field of contemporary and cur- 
rent problems in public welfare, and 
courses in public administration have been 
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developed in co-operation with the School of 
Government. 

Bryn Mawr College announced the ap- 
pointment of Miss Muriel Gayford, formerly 
a Washington University supervisor, as a 
new instructor in medical social work on a 
half-time basis, with Miss Gayford giving 
the other half of her time to one of the Phil- 
adelphia hospitals. 

The University of Denver Department of 
Social Work announces the appointment of 
Miss Christine Rayer (A.M., Western Re- 
serve) as assistant professor in group work. 
The university also announced the full- 
time appointment of Mrs. Margaret Wil- 
liamson (A.M., University of Chicago) as in- 
structor in medical social work. 

The Smith College School for Social 
Work announces the retirement of its di- 
rector, Professor Everett Kimball, and the 
appointment of Miss Florence R. Day, for- 
merly of Western Reserve, as the new direc- 
tor. A new course in group work has been 
added to the curriculum under Mrs. Mary 
Clarke Burnett, of the Department of Social 
Work at the Pittsburgh Carnegie Institute. 
Smith College has also adopted an accelerat- 
ed program which “telescopes the course 
into fifteen months,” with the same period 
as before—six months for “academic work,” 
but with field work shortened to a single 
nine-month period. 

The Louisiana State University School of 
Social Welfare announces a new preprofes- 
sional social-work curriculum. However, all 
courses constituting the basic curriculum of 
the American Association of Schools of So- 
cial Work continue to be offered in the 
School of Social Welfare on the graduate 
level. 

The University of California Department 
of Social Welfare at Berkeley announces 
that Dr. Milton Chernin, assistant professor 
of social welfare, has been inducted into the 
Army. California has also adopted the 
three-term system “for the duration” in 
place of the former two-semester system. 

St. Louis University School of Social 
Service has added Dr. Katharine Radke to 
its full-time faculty. Miss Radke has been 
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on the faculty of the Loyola University 
School in Chicago. St. Louis also announces 
a new preprofessional program in co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Social Sciences 
of the St. Louis University. 

The University of Nebraska School of So- 
cial Work announces that Miss Esther 
Goodyear, who was on the faculty last spring 
on a temporary basis, is returning as a full- 
time, permanent member of the faculty. 

The National Catholic School of Social 
Service announces that a quarter system in- 
stead of the old semester system will be in- 
stalled next year and a summer program 
will be added. This school also announces 
that the former case-work courses are now 
to be described as “Service to Individuals.” 
The course content under the new title will 
be much the same as under the old. 

The Boston College School of Social 
Work announces that Father McGuinn is on 
leave of absence, serving as full-time vice- 
chairman with the National War Labor 
Board, Region I; and Miss Dorothy L. 
Book is acting dean in his absence. Boston 
College also announced the appointment of 
Miss Ruth Gottemoller (M.SS., Smith) as 
assistant professor in case work and field 
work. 


IN MEMORIAM 


BEATRICE WEBB 
1858-1943 


HE death of Mrs. Sidney Webb brought 

to a close the work of one of the great so- 
cial reformers of the English-speaking world. 
Mrs. Webb was not only a great reformer 
but a great scholar, and the Review has paid 
tribute to her work in earlier numbers.‘ The 
photograph by Bernard Shaw, which was 
published some years ago in this Review, is 
reprinted again at this time because it is the 
most interesting photograph of Mrs. Webb 
available. Her friends will be glad to know 


t “Seventieth Birthday of Mr. and Mrs. Webb,” 
II (1928), 333-34; ““The Webbs on the English Poor 
Law,” by Edith Abbott, ITI (1929), 252-69; ‘“‘Amer- 
ica Sends Greetings, Mrs. Webb,” XII (1938), 123- 
24. 
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that she suffered only a brief illness and was 
actively at work to the end. 

Many of those who greatly enjoyed My 
Apprenticeship (1926),? the first volume of 
her autobiography, had hoped that the sec- 
ond volume, Our Partnership, which was to 
follow, would have been published some 
time ago. It is reassuring to know that it 
has all been finished and that the publica- 
tion has been delayed because she was afraid 
that it might hurt the feelings of some of 
those who were still alive or whose relatives 
were living. We can only wait patiently for 
her final story of the wide range of activities 
of “the Webbs” and their constructive work 
in many fields. Readers of the Review will 
look forward with special interest to her ac- 
count of the work of the Royal Commission 
on the Poor Laws (1909), the Minority Re- 
port of which was one of her greatest contri- 
butions to the field of modern social investi- 
gation and creative planning for social wel- 
fare. There is also the story of the Webbs 
and the Fabian Society to which we look for- 
ward, and her account of the rise and decline 
of the British Labour party, which will be 
told in the unpublished volume. We shall al- 
so hope for a new firsthand story of the 
founding of the London School of Economics 
and the founding of the New Statesman, for 
the Webbs were in substantial measure re- 
sponsible for both of these enterprises. Mr. 
Kingsley Martin, of the New Statesman, has 
written of his last visit to Mrs. Webb’s 
home, ‘‘Passfield Corners,”’ a month before 
her death, when Soviet Russia was still the 
subject that most interested her. In many 
parts of the world people will agree with 
Kingsley Martin that Mrs. Webb, “whether 
you consider her as a character, as an in- 
tellect, or as a writer,” was the most re- 
markable woman that her country has 
known. 

When Mr. Webb became a Labour min- 


2 Reviewed by Florence Kelley, Social Service Re- 
view, I (1927), 155-57- 


3 See Soviet Communism: A New Civilization? by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb (2 vols., 1936), reviewed 
by Samuel N. Harper in Social Service Review, X 
(1936), 357-58. 


ister and accepted a peerage she refused to 
use the title. He became Lord Passfield be- 
cause it was useful for the Labour party to 
have him in the House of Lords at that time, 
but she would never allow the use of the 
term “Lady Passfield” for herself, and she 
remained Mrs. Sidney Webb and was re- 
ferred to in no other way. It was a charac- 
teristic decision, and a very important one. 


EMMA A. WINSLOW, 1887-1943 


rR. Emma A. WINSLOow, well known asa 
D national authority in the field of social 
statistics, had a wide acquaintance among 
social workers as a result of her work for the 
United States Children’s Bureau beginning 
in 1929, with the plan for the Registration 
of Social Statistics. 

Dr. Winslow held the A.M. degree from 
Columbia University and the degree of 
Ph.D. from the University of London. Be- 
fore she became statistical consultant of the 
Children’s Bureau, she had been associ- 
ated with the New Jersey Pension Survey 
Commission, the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement, the 
Commonwealth Fund, and the New York 
Charity Organization Society. Since Au- 
gust, 1941, she has been with the United 
Service Organizations as director of the Di- 
vision of Records and Reporting. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau magazine, The Child, said 
that “her activity as a research specialist 
and statistician and her outstanding contri- 
bution to the field of social statistics in its 
pioneer days will long be remembered.” 


CLIFFORD WHITTINGHAM BEERS 
1876-1943 


VERY journal in the field of social welfare 
must take note of the great contribu- 
tion to our field made by Clifford Whitting- 
ham Beers, whose death during the past 
summer occurred after a long illness. Clif- 
ford W. Beers more than anyone else was 
the founder of the modern mental-hygiene 
movement. His great book, The Mind that 
Found Iiself,* which was first published in 


* See this Review, IX (1935), 333 
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1908 and which has since gone through 
twenty-five other editions, led to a swift 
awakening with regard to the condition of 
the hospitals for the mentally ill in this 
country, which were at that time still re- 
ferred to everywhere as “insane asylums.” 
After his personal experience in both private 
and public hospitals, he returned to business 
for a few years, but soon determined to de- 
vote his life to improving the condition of 
the mentally ill. His book was epoch-mak- 
ing, and the organization of many modern 
societies for mental hygiene followed its pub- 
lication. Mr. Beers may be considered the 
founder of the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, in 1909, the American Founda- 
tion for Mental Hygiene, in 1928, and the 
International Foundation for Mental Hy- 
giene, in 1931. He was general secretary of 
the International Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, as well as the secretary of the first 
International Congress. He received the 
gold medal of the National Institute of So- 
cial Sciences for “distinguished services for 
the benefit of mankind.” He also received 
the Cross of the Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor from the French government in rec- 
ognition of his work. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


SOCIAL WORK TO CONTROL 
ABSENTEEISM 


To THE EDITOR: 

In reply to your inquiry, my theory is that 
industry is going into social work—reluctantly 
and in a baffled sort of way, the same way it 
has gone into housing and transportation and 
other services when community resources failed. 
It doesn’t enjoy doing social service much—it 
has long tried to shut its eyes and concentrate 
on building ships and planes. But community 
wartime conditions are holding up production. 

It is no secret to social workers that war has 
shifted community conditions. Men off to the 
front, women off to the factories, war-boom 
towns, poor housing, depleted medical services, 
lack of child-care facilities, and recreation—all 
these breed home problems, juvenile delin- 


quency, social tensions, and a long string of 
consequences with which welfare agencies are 
dishearteningly familiar. Many of these same 
community conditions also breed labor turn- 
over, absenteeism, and other industrial sources 
of lost production. To these conditions some- 
thing new has been added—the increasing war- 
time difficulty with which long-taken-for- 
granted home services can be supplied. 

True, many of these new workers, for whom 
wartime community conditions are so difficult, 
have never been in industry before. They are 
a net addition to the labor force whenever they 
work. For the most part, they cannot be blamed 
if they are less efficient than the men they re- 
placed. The fittest, the best-trained in our so- 
ciety—except for a few occupational defer- 
ments—have gone to war. And nobody has 
figured out how efficient even they would have 
been under the conditions their successors face. 

As Dorothy C. Washington, director of 
women personnel of the Bath Iron Works Cor- 
poration, Maine, has said: 


The soldiers, hard and grim as their life is, are at 
least planned for and cared for. They have cars 
that function, when cars are possible; they have 
periods of rest, when they have done a stint of duty. 
All the chores of material living are lifted from their 
shoulders as far as possible. 

The defense worker, on the other hand, cannot, 
after his or her day’s work, leave his home problems 
on someone else’s shoulders. He cannot get parts, 
tires, or service for his car; he cannot get all the food 
he needs; what he does get is in such driblets that he 
has to spend a good deal of time after nearly every 
working day in the search for food..... Many of 
them drive as much as seventy or eighty miles each 
way daily. Tires are smooth, cars wearing out, not a 
handful of mechanics in all the surrounding territory 
to keep the cars in condition... ... 

The uncomplaining patience and endurance of 
our Maine people through all this, which I have seen 
day after day, calls out admiration beyond words 
to express. Do not overlook the fact, either, that 
these are not people remote from the war, intent only 
on money. Practically every one of them has a son, 
husband, or father in the armed forces; to help them 
is the motivating force of practically everyone. 


Despite the allowances which may legiti- 
mately be made for new workers under trying 
conditions, the harassed war employer knows 
they can be more productive if he can help 
solve some of the community problems that 
now hold them back. 

So he has gone into social work. And be- 
cause he has, social workers have gone into 
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industry—as welfare officers or employment 
counselors. There may be some doubt as to 
how much social work industry should do, 
except in an emergency. But the close wartime 
association should be beneficial to both em- 
ployer and social worker. Established employ- 
ers with sound personnel practices have long 
known that workers are people, with many of 
the same interests and desires, virtues and vices, 
as the boss himself. But new wartime employers 
—and we have thousands of them, too—have 
had to learn it also—though, as always, with 
considerable surprise. The hard teacher has 
been war-labor shortage. You can’t fire a man 
today and replace him tomorrow. Therefore, 
you have to find out, if possible, what ails him 
and correct it; what makes him tick and en- 
courage it. The process reveals a man—or, more 
often these days, a woman. 

Social workers can help employers tre- 
mendously in making and using this discovery. 
In turn—and with profit to themselves—they 
can learn something of the headaches war em- 
ployers and workers face, as well as modern in- 
dustry’s emphasis on swift-paced action. 

They can help management learn what 
H. Ford of the Cadillac Motor Car Division of 
General Motors learned: 


Habitual absentees in one of our larger depart- 
ments were privately interviewed..... Approxi- 
mately three out of four of the habitual absentee 
cases could have been prevented had the employee 
had confidence in someone to whom he could take 
his personal problems. Such conditions as: one car 
being used by two members of the same family on 
different shifts, the employee who was too ill to 
work and had no money to see a doctor, and the 
man who was on a wet-grinding operation where his 
health should have had him on more healthful work, 
prompted that thinking. 


In or out of industry social workers can make 
a war contribution. They know community 
resources on housing, child care, and recreation. 
Most of them have served on committees con- 
sidering how to meet wartime needs in these 
fields. They are, therefore, able to advise 
management on what plant housing directors 
can do to locate rooms or homes for workers 
or how to go about getting defense housing, 
more child-care facilities, and recreation. The 
emphasis, however, ought to be on action and 
not on conference. It is not easy to move 
through the various levels of government, to 
get some of these things done, but the drive 
and resources of management often make pos- 
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sible solutions which might be difficult for a 
government official or even a social worker to 
obtain. 


Social workers also know community or- 
ganizations which may be mobilized to urge 
stores to remain open and keep food for sale 
during the leisure hours of workers on various 
shifts. In a few plants commissaries have been 
opened for workers, and in others shopping has 
been done for them. Something similar has 
been done with banking services. Plants have 
cared for workers’ tire and gas rationing needs 
and arranged car pools and rides. Industrial 
and community pressure has shifted bus and 
trolley schedules to fit the needs of various 
shifts of workers. 

Another growing problem is community 
eating resources. At a time when point ration- 
ing, food shortages, and lack of help in stores 
make shopping for home meals more difficult, 
when more people are working in industry and 
need nutritious food served by some sort of com- 
munity eating facilities, these facilities, them- 
selves pressed by lack of help and lower food 
allotments, are closing one day a week or al- 
together. This is especially serious because 
personal illness is the largest single cause of 
absenteeism. 

Some plants are meeting this problem by 
opening plant cafeterias and serving hot, well- 
balanced midshift meals at cost. Indicative of 
Washington’s concern is a recent co-operative 
plan whereby the War Production Board will, 
upon application, release materials for the in- 
stallation of plant cafeterias and the Office of 
Price Administration has agreed that local war 
price and rationing boards will allot foods. 

Plants not having cafeterias supplement the 
workers’ lunch box by rolling carts carrying 
milk, fruit, and enriched breads and pastries. 
They also run educational programs for workers 
and their wives on good food habits. 

All this is a lot of trouble, but it is better than 
having workers absent themselves in order to 
shop for and prepare food, or, worse still, be- 
cause they are ill from malnutrition. 

The same problem is growing with respect 
to laundry and dry-cleaning services. Some 
laundries and dry cleaners have closed or re- 
fused to take new accounts; many hold washing 
or dry cleaning several weeks—not through lack 
of equipment but through lack of help. 

The problem is partly low wages and partly 
because these workers have been consciously 
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drained off to so-called essential industry. Now 
these essential industries are losing production 
because their workers must stay home to per- 
form these services themselves. 

A few plants are actually laundering their 
employees’ work clothes—maybe they will have 
to do more to prevent absenteeism. Labor 
shortages in these services may also have to 
be reduced by campaigns for the recruitment 
of part-time workers—one of the last untapped 
sources of labor supply. 

All these wartime community conditions 
cause absenteeism and lost production. By no 
means the only cause of these industrial ills, 
they are most baffling to employers. That is 
why they have gone into social work. 

The close relationship between working con- 
ditions in the plant, living conditions in the 


community, and maximum war production 
presents a challenge to the social worker. The 
person with experience in the social service 
field can use it effectively in the battle of pro- 
duction. While making this contribution, the 
social worker can see at first hand the impact of 
economic life on social work activities. These 
activities now extend far beyond providing 
subsistence for workers whose jobs do not enable 
them to earn a living. Today social work must 
help to speed production by promoting good 
working and living conditions. Here is an op- 
portunity for constructive work not only in the 
war period but also in building a better post- 
war world. 

CLARA M. BEYER 
Division or LABOR STANDARDS 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
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Can Our Cities Survive? By José Luts SErT. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. 
Pp. xilit+259. $5.00. 

This handsome book is subtitled An A BC of 
Urban Problems, Their Analysis, Their Solu- 
tions. It is essentially an amplification of pro- 
posals by the Congrés Internationaux d’Archi- 
tecture Moderne, an international group of dis- 
tinguished modern architects of which Mr. Sert 
is vice-president, at conferences held in Athens 
in 1933 and in Paris in 1937. 

The C.I.A.M. was organized in 1928, not for 
professional handshaking, but as a vehicle for 
genuine collaboration on technical problems. 
By 1931 it had published two unique and very 
useful volumes—Die W ohnung fiir Existensmini- 
mum and Rationelle Bebauungsweisen. ‘These 
two volumes present a critical analysis with 
graphic comparisons of typical and significant 
dwelling and site plans of large-scale housing 
projects in many different countries. With de- 
scriptive material in three languages, these 
works have had an international influence and 
offer documentary proof of the extraordinary 
progress in housing technique made by Conti- 
nental Europe in these difficult inter-war years. 

This new book on urban problems is likewise 
based on an international analysis. But, al- 
though some very interesting techniques were 
developed by C.I.A.M. for comparative map- 
ping and thirty-three varied cities in eighteen 
countries have been studied on this basis, Can 
Our Cities Survive? is by no means a technical 
tabulation of the results. Instead, it is an effort 
to illustrate and dramatize the problems of mod- 
ern cities and the planning principles by means 
of which C.I.A.M. proposes to solve those prob- 
lems, in a form intended to reach the intelligent 
layman. 

That cities are living organisms which are 
born, develop, disintegrate, and die is the theme 
of the present book and the first principle of 
C.I.A.M.’s study: “In its academic and tradi- 
tional sense, city planning has become obsolete. 
In its place must be substituted urban biology, 
or the study of the life of cities and of living 
conditions within them.” 

Dwellings, “the first urban function,” occupy 
about a quarter of the book; then recreation, 


work-places, transportation, and communica- 
tion; and, finally, more general considerations as 
to the necessity and possibility of comprehen- 
sive planning. Photographic illustrations— 
large, dramatic, beautifully reproduced and ar- 
ranged, and, for the most part, well chosen— 
occupy at least half the book. 

The text is somewhat uneven, and the liter- 
ary style betrays too often the heavy hand of 
manifestos and group production. One exact 
word, not infrequently, would have been more 
effective than five resounding ones. But the sec- 
tions on transportation, streets, and, particular- 
ly, recreation and civic centers seem to me both 
sound and stimulating. The argument for “‘sav- 
ing”’ present cities by drastic action rather than 
abandoning them, in theory at least, for the 
siren lure of fresh “new communities” is also 
well stated. 

The housing section raises some questions. It 
is serious, full of facts and pertinent examples, 
but somewhat uncrystallized. Perhaps techni- 
cians should not be criticized too sharply for 
weaknesses in social-economic analysis—it is not 
such a long time since they disregarded such 
matters entirely. But it is, nonetheless, a serious 
flaw that maldistribution of income, social in- 
security, and poverty itself are not emphasized 
as the prime cause of blighted areas, shifting 
population, and the failure of the building in- 
dustry to replace obsolete structures and neigh- 
borhoods. Even in the technical analysis of the 
process of decentralization there is nothing half 
so pointed and revealing as Henry Wright’s dia- 
grams in his Rehousing Urban America. 

The book presents a bold statement, never- 
theless, of the inadequacy of present urban en- 
vironment. But it is not so clear on the goals 
of modern cities or so bold on the methods of 
achieving these ends. 

The need to reassemble urban land in larger 
plots is vigorously stressed, but the possibility 
of large-scale public acquisition and ownership 
arising out of the present desperate situation of 
downtown property-owners is not emphasized. 
In this respect the C.I.A.M.’s recommendations 
are, strangely, less bold than those of the Urban 
Land Institute, affiliate of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. Strict ‘“zoning”’ is 
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urgently called for, but the extreme difficulty of 
eliminating present nonconforming uses or pre- 
venting any building at all in certain protective 
areas without a general policy of public land 
purchase is not brought out. 

Aside from these more or less technical 
points, however, there are two basic questions 
to which better answers might perhaps have 
been expected from this militant and advanced 
group of architects: First, How can we human- 
ize modern architecture, scientific large-scale 
housing, and rational city planning? Without 
holding any sentimental brief for the all-too- 
human chaos of our suburbs or the totally irra- 
tional congestion of our slums or the mass-repro- 
duced seventeenth-century cottages of English 
housing, one may be quite willing to agree that 
most of our American housing projects, whether 
there may be good excuses for them or not, are 
dreary and unimaginative and even obsolescent 
—at the same time that they are “‘decent, safe, 
and sanitary.” 

But looking at the three illustrations of mod- 
ern city planning in this book—Le Corbusier’s 


| plan for Nemours, Stam’s Magnitogorsk proj- 


ect, and Van Eesteren’s official plan for the ex- 
tension of Amsterdam—it is hard to believe 


' that any one of them represents a city form 


which could become popular. As pure abstract 
art they would please the eye of the intelligent- 
sia more than Bellavista Gardens in Podunk. 
But as a frame and expression for a rich collec- 
tive and individual life they seem to be almost 
as barren. This may be unfair criticism of 
schematic plans; but endless identical parallel 
rows, with buildings of one height, all grouped 
together in standardized open spaces, do not 
seem to express a modern ideal of organic neigh- 
borhoods fulfilling a multitude of human needs, 
measurable and immeasurable. Another indica- 
tion of the same weakness is that the techni- 
cian’s yearning for skyscraper apartment houses 
(set in parks, to be sure) still persists in this 
book, while the universal desire of families for 
private garden space is neglected. 

“Mass production” and “minimum stand- 


_ ards” are two extremely useful instruments of 


Sere ec acta 


progress in the modern world, and they must be 
honestly handled in our architecture. But I am 
much less convinced than formerly that these 
are the most significant modern symbols to be 
given major expression and aesthetic emphasis 


_ in the form of our buildings and cities. (Can the 


_ social sciences contribute some better ones?) 
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Perhaps this is asking too much too soon. 
The revolutionary “functionalism” that ripened 
largely in pre-Nazi Germany is still the most im- 
portant thing that has happened to housing and 
planning technique in this century. In this 
country its full impact is yet to be felt, even 
though here and there we may have gone beyond 
it—in the Farm Security Administration’s com- 
munities for agricultural workers in the West, 
for instance (also illustrated in this book, inci- 
dentally). But one does ask for something more 
—something that expresses man’s power to 
dominate the machine and use it for greater in- 
dividual freedom and richer personality rather 
than vice versa. 

The other question is closely related and 
even harder to answer. But at least it must be 
posed. Can scientific long-term planning ac- 
commodate itself to the democratic process? 
Is it not likely that Americans, even if they 
gave up the profit system, might still choose, as 
a luxury, a more individualistic and wasteful 
and “impure” approach to city planning and 
architecture than the planners and technicians 
would like them to have? (That they did in 
Russia is shown in a very interesting article 
by Edward Carter in a recent issue of the Lon- 
don Architectural Review.) And if the people so 
choose, then who decides? 

Perhaps no one should be criticized for evad- 
ing this knotty question. But it might not have 
come to mind so insistently had there been more 
recognition in this book of the need for popular 
participation and decision in the planning proc- 
ess. Too often one has the disquieting feeling 
that utopia, to the authors, is a situation where- 
in a handful of like-minded experts sit in a well- 
insulated cubicle and decide everything. 

The C.I.A.M. can make a good answer to 
this, however. They have produced a book for 
the avowed purpose of popular education. And, 
in so doing, Mr. Sert has written much that 
weighs against my criticisms. For example: 


A limited city, an immobile or completed city, is 
a utopian dream. The city is an organism . . . . con- 
tinually undergoing changes. These changes proceed 
from those which occur in the social, political and 
economic structure of the country. They are pro- 
gressive or retrogressive in the measure that they 
assert the natural aspirations of man toward the 
improvement of his spiritual and material well-being. 


CATHERINE BAUER 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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State Housing Agencies. By DoroTHy SCHAFF- 
TER. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. xiii+808. $7.50. 

Miss Schaffter has written an interesting 
book, provocative, full of facts, and containing 
a good bibliography. She points out that the 
present administrative structure for public 
housing with its emphasis on federal-local re- 
sponsibility, omitting the state, is both un- 
natural and unsound. 

The author, a student of the social functions 
of government, has spent three years in the 
preparation of this book. The result of this ex- 
tensive study, as explained in the Introduction, 
is ‘the belief that there must be a reorganization 
to include the state as an active participant in 
future programs if public housing is to approxi- 
mate the success of other social programs,” such 
as public health, education, and social security. 

The bulk of the book is made up of detailed 
histories of state housing agencies, their organi- 
zation, personnel, financial structure, and so on. 
There are twenty-one of these agencies, only 
ten of which are more or less active. 

The final section of the book provides a sum- 
mary of the organization and functions of these 
state housing agencies, on the basis of which the 
author outlines four typical plans for agencies 
and enumerates various powers and duties 
which they should perform. She suggests that 
they are especially qualified to do state-wide 
planning for housing, including the much-neg- 
lected rural areas. She also includes among 
other functions those of education and stimula- 
tion; surveys and research; co-operation with 
private enterprise, with other state govern- 
ment agencies, and with agencies of the national 
government, such as the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and the United States Housing 
Authority (now the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority). Miss Schaffter points out that there 
are indications that the F.P.H.A. and local 
housing authorities do not at present welcome 
this co-operation. 

It is generally agreed that the pattern of na- 
tional-local responsibility for public housing re- 
ceived its greatest impetus during the depres- 
sion, when it was essential to secure quick action 
to relieve large-scale unemployment. There is 
some difference of opinion as to whether this 
pattern has continued from inertia or from 
planned opposition to state participation. How- 
ever, in view of the size and complexity of the 
housing program, it scarcely seems possible that 
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any thoughtful person can disagree with Miss 
Schaffter as to the advisability of changing the 
pattern to include the states in a working rela- 
tionship with national and local housing agen- 
cies. 


The fact that Miss Schaffter has written the | 


only available book on the subject of state hous- 
ing agencies is an indication that in spite of all 
the vague agreement about the need for ade- 
quate housing there is still comparatively little 
dynamic interest in this vast problem which will 
require the co-operation of all levels of govern- 
ment if any satisfactory solution is to be even 
approximated. 


Those interested in the fields of public ad- | 
ministration, state government, health, welfare | 
and planning, are especially referred to this 


book and to the author’s last statement: 


If little can be done until the end of the war aside 
from the war housing program, this period could 


be well used for deliberation over the experience of | 


the last decade and for planning necessary changes 
on a reliable basis. The present study is one con- 


tribution to such a process of reconsideration and | 


reform. 





MARGARET BROWN HULBERT | 


Chicago 


Discharged: A Commentary on Civil Re-establish- 
ment of Veterans in Canada. By ROBERT | 
ENGLAND. Toronto: Macmillan Co., of Can- | 


ada, Ltd., 1943. Pp. 468. $5.50. 


Canada has had much longer experience with 
the civil re-establishment of men discharged 


from the armed forces during this war than we | 


have in the United States. Consequently many 


social workers in this country will be interested | 


in Mr. England’s story of the measures and ma- 


chinery through which civil re-establishment is | 
being effected for the first hundred thousand | 
who have been discharged from the Canadian | 


forces. 


These measures include medical treatment, | 


retraining, vocational training, resumed inter- | 


rupted education, employment, land settle- 
ment, social security, and war pensions. This 
book tells the story of the Canadian Legion Ed- 


— 


ucational Services, describes the work of the | 


Dominion Government Advisory Committee on 
Rehabilitation, and tells of the growing ma- 
chinery for rehabilitation. Essential legislation 
and orders in council are included in the ap- 
pendixes. 


Because Mr. England is himself a twice- | 
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wounded veteran of the last world war, he has 
personal appreciation of the acute crises in the 
lives of the individual discharged men from the 
forces as well as of the national aspects of the 
re-establishment of veterans. In the Foreword 
he says: ‘Twenty-three years ago, after three 
and a half years of service in the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Force overseas, as a hired harvest 
hand on a Western Farm, I knew at the age of 
twenty-four the bewilderment and perplexity of 
the return to civil life.” 

From the varied experiences of the interven- 
ing years, as a farmer, teacher, railroad man, 
and adult educator, he has brought maturity 
and breadth of vision to his present position as 
executive secretary of the Interdepartmental 
General Advisory Committee on Demobiliza- 
tion and Rehabilitation, where he has served 
since September, 1940. In this work he has had 
unique and intimate contact with the developing 
program of civil re-establishment of veterans. 

Although there is sufficient information and 
content to make this book well worth reading, 
at times the reader may be confused by the con- 
stant shift in timing as the author recalls what 
happened during and after the last war. As Mr. 
England explains, the book was written during 
a short holiday, so the writing suffers somewhat 
from this haste in preparation. 

The author says, “The programme of reha- 
bilitation for ex-Service men of the present war 
is by no means complete and the administra- 
tion to carry the policies already adopted is in 
process of organization.” In the chapter on un- 
finished business he discusses the need for re- 
tarded demobilization at the end of the war 
with the exception of some groups that might 
have discharge accelerated. In this connection, 
the author says that 


the machinery of demobilization must necessarily 
be within the armed forces themselves. The Services 
have shown once again great power of organization 
in the mobilization of man power and many of the 
administrative routines, procedures and methods 
used in mobilization are capable of going into re- 
verse and carrying out the demobilization as effec- 
tively as was the case in 1918-19. 


In these last chapters he raises many prob- 
lems and suggests possible answers that may be 
equally applicable to the demobilization of our 
armed forces when the war is finally over. 


MARIETTA STEVENSON 


American Public Welfare Association 
Chicago 
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Rehabilitation of the War Injured: A Symposi- 
um. Edited by WILLIAM Brown DouERTY, 
M.D., and DacoBertT D. Runes, Pu.D. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 
684. $10.00. 


Rehabilitation is defined by one of the con- 
tributors to this symposium as “The planned at- 
tempt under skilled direction by the use of all 
available measures to restore or improve the 
health, usefulness and happiness of those who 
have suffered an injury, or are recovering from 
a disease. Its further object is to return them 
to the service of the community in the shortest 
time” (.p. 87). Many of these articles have pre- 
viously appeared in medical journals, and prob- 
ably none of those who supply the “skilled direc- 
tion” of some part of this process will find, in 
the book, new information relating to his own 
specialty. It may, however, make for greater 
appreciation on the part of the specialist of the 
comprehensive character of rehabilitation work. 

The volume contains seven sections: (1) 
“Neurology and Psychiatry,” with very little 
on psychiatry, 128 pages; (2) “Reconstruction 
and Plastic Surgery,” 213 pages; (3) “Ortho- 
pedics,” 66 pages; (4) “Physiotherapy,” 75 
pages; (5) “Occupational Therapy and Voca- 
tional Guidance,” 140 pages ; (6) “Legal As- 
pects of Rehabilitation,” 16 pages; and (7) 
“Miscellaneous,” including an article on “‘Vas- 
cular and Neurological Lesions in Survivors of 
Shipwreck,” 38 pages. 

The fifty-four articles which comprise this 
symposium serve to reinforce the concept, so 
widely accepted in theory only to be disregarded 
in practice, that rehabilitation must be a con- 
tinuous process—beginning “with return to con- 
sciousness on the part of the patient,’”’ as one 
English surgeon puts it, and continuing to the 
fullest possible restoration of the individual to 
physical soundness, vocational competence, and 
social well-being. Far greater space and empha- 
sis is devoted to the earlier stages of the rehabil- 
itation process, restoration to physical sound- 
ness, than to the vocational and social adjust- 
ment of the injured person. This will not sur- 
prise one who has explored the literature in this 
field, for the weakness in the symposium simply 
reflects, and again emphasizes, the underdevel- 
opment of the services which follow physical re- 
habilitation as compared with physical rehabili- 
tation itself. This is especially true in the litera- 
ture. 

Legislation for two war programs of voca- 
tional rehabilitation has been enacted by Con- 
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gress. One, for veterans with service-connected 
disabilities, is to be administered by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. The other, for civilians 
and veterans who cannot prove the service-con- 
nection of their disabilities, is to be provided for 
through increased federal support to expand and 
strengthen the federal-state program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation operated by state boards 
for vocational education. The publication of 
literature like the present volume may contrib- 
ute to the doing of a better job of rehabilitation 
than was done after the last war. This volume 
again emphasizes the need for breadth of vision 
and clarity of thinking in the development of 
new and enlarged programs for restoring the 
handicapped to usefulness to themselves and 
their country. The rehabilitation problem is 
both difficult and challenging: difficult, because 
the development of an effective program for the 
individual depends upon the co-ordination of 
the services of so many specialists; challenging, 
because so much needless suffering, dependency, 
and unhappiness may be avoided if the work of 
rehabilitation is well and completely performed. 


Mary E. MACDONALD 
University of Chicago 


Social Security and Reconstruction in Canada. 
By Harry M. Casspy. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press; Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1943. 
Pp. x+197. $2.50. 


Dr. Cassidy has been a successful instructor 
in the Universities of Toronto, of British Co- 
lumbia, and of California, and he brings the 
clear exposition of the good teacher to a difficult 
technical subject. In the welter of literature on 
post-war planning and social security, Dr. Cas- 
sidy’s book has this great virtue of concise 
“readability.” 

It is essentially an over-all assessment of ex- 
isting provisions in Canada, with a definition of 
better objectives, and discussion of some of the 
possible constitutional and administrative adap- 
tations requisite to the attainment of those upon 
which Canadians may agree. Prepared in the 
summer and autumn of 1942, the book was not 
completed until January of this year, giving to 
a student of Dr. Cassidy’s indefatigability the 
chance to add valuable relative comment upon 
the Beveridge proposals to the brief but inform- 
ative summaries of British and United States 
programs in chapter vi. 

Canada’s various abortive attempts to set in 


order the house of her social provisions are suc- 
cintly covered, and against these backgrounds 
‘‘A National Programme of Social Security” is 
offered with the suggestion that ‘‘a full and rea- 
sonably generous social security plan for Can- 
ada would not be likely to cost less than 15 per 
cent of national income in a prosperous year. 
In round figures total expenditures of the order 
of magnitude of $1,000,000,000 or even more 
may have to be contemplated.” Half or three- 
quarters of this would have to be met by the 
three levels of governments participating—‘‘two 
or three times as much on social services as their 
bill of some $250,000,000, per annum just before 
the present war.”’ To move to these more ade- 
quate provisions, five lines of problems must be 
resolved: respective jurisdictions as to operat- 
ing responsibilities, integration of financial ar- 
rangements, co-ordination on the national level, 
development of operating facilities, and person- 
nel policies. 

Dr. Cassidy defines social security as “‘in- 


come maintenance for all at a minimum level | 
and reasonable opportunity for personality | 


development.” The social services should be 


judged in relation to these “twin goals” by a — 


ten-gauge rule—coverage, uniformity in mini- 
mum standards, specialization and diversifica- 


tion for varying needs, co-ordination of over-all | 
plans, maintenance of income by means other 


than poor relief, provision for prevention and 
rehabilitation, humaneness in concept and 
treatment, effective administration, and compe- 
tent personnel. 

“Canada’s services are backward and weak 
in many respects. Essential measures such as 
old age insurance and health insurance are total- 
ly lacking. In general but with honourable ex- 
ceptions the existing services are poorly organ- 
ized, their administration is mediocre, their per- 
sonnel is weak and they lack life and vitality.” 
Pretty harsh words, but, as the man who had 
just been called a liar declared, the real insult 
is that “they darn near proved it.” 

The last chapter deals rather definitely with 
considerations of political expediency in putting 
proposed changes into effect in the Dominion 
and, as such, will not be so interesting or valu- 
able to the non-Canadian, as these sections 
dealing with principles and programs. To a Ca- 
nadian close to the clashing issues in our des- 
tiny, to establish the logic of the case is, unfor- 
tunately, not to establish the case in the grim 
and passionate convictions that separate Cana- 
dians of differing attitudes on some of the fun- 
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damental philosophies of life. Canada, undoubt- 
edly, has more problems to solve than any other 
modern democracy today, before she can engage 
in direct attack upon the enemies to opportunity 
and social well-being. 

Dr. Cassidy performs a patriotic service in 
citing some of them, but, optimistic and dy- 
namic himself, he is perhaps a little too sanguine 
as to the purification of the Canadian political 
milieu in the sacrifice of war. 


CHARLOTTE WHITTON 


Ottawa, Ontario 
Dominion of Canada 


Work Relief Experience in the United States. By 
Joun Cuarnow. (‘‘Pamphlet Series,” No.8.) 
Washington, D.C.: Committee on Social Se- 
curity, Social Science Research Council, 
1943. Pp. viiit141. $0.50. 

At almost the same moment in which the 
monumental security report of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board was released there was 
also published in Washington John Charnow’s 
neat and trim 123-page analysis of work relief 
in the United States. This concise report is a 
worthy successor to the eight booklets previous- 
ly published by the Social Science Research 
Council’s Committee on Social Security. 

In his prefatory note Paul Webbink, director 
of the issuing committee, expresses the modest 
hope that the Charnow report, which he terms 
a “catalog of problems” encountered in the ad- 
ministration of work relief, “will serve as a sort 
of check-list of difficulties or perplexities requir- 
ing the thoughtful attention of persons who may 
in the future be responsible for work relief plan- 
ning.” The report will do all of this and more. 

With surprising compactness Charnow has 
discussed four prime questions which in the past 
have plagued and which for some time to come 
will doubtless continue to harass administrators 
of work-relief programs. These issues are eligi- 
bility for work relief, wage policy, projects, and 
the preservation of employability. Problems in- 
volved in financing and in administrative rela- 
tionships between levels of government have not 
been touched upon in any detail, since it was 
thought that the administration and financing 
of work relief was not materially different from 
the administrative and financial aspects of so- 
cial welfare programs in general. 

The basic method employed in the analysis 


of the primary questions discussed is to trace 
the development of policies and practices under 
the local work-relief programs prosecuted dur- 
ing the early 1930’s, the early F.E.R.A. pro- 
gram, the C.W.A., the later work-relief program 
of the F.E.R.A., the W.P.A., and, finally, under 
the C.C.C. and N.Y.A. programs. For the most 
part it is easy, under the method used, to dis- 
tinguish between practices under one as opposed 
to another of these programs. However, as a re- 
sult of keeping the entire report within an amaz- 
ingly few pages—considering the breadth of the 
questions treated—discussion is so telescoped 
that it is sometimes impossible to tell what was 
done under which program. 

Little is said by way of appraising the various 
policies discussed. Also, the already mentioned 
omission of discussion of methods of administra- 
tion and financing makes it difficult, without 
calling upon one’s own knowledge of these sub- 
jects, to measure the effect these matters have 
had upon work-relief policy and practice. Still, 
one cannot have both brevity and comprehen- 
sive treatment, and the emphasis here is clearly 
on the former. To many readers this will doubt- 
less prove a welcome choice in view of the pres- 
ent rush of affairs and of the fact that most re- 
ports on the same general topic appear to have 
specialized in detail at the expense of concise- 
ness. 

The fourteen-page Bibliography appended 
to this report is one of the best available on the 
subject of work relief. 

Dona.p S. HowarD 
Russell Sage Foundation 
New York City 


Exploring the Dangerous Trades: The Autobiog- 
raphy of Alice Hamilton, M.D. (An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Book.) Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1943. Pp. 433. $3.00. 


This account of her life and work by Dr. 
Alice Hamilton is excellent reading. It is a priv- 
ilege to be in such good company and hearten- 
ing that she is able to report so much progress 
in the prevention of industrial poisoning. Even 
the modesty with which she tells the story can- 
not hide how largely this gain is owing to her. 
The picture of Jane Addams and the early days 
at Hull-House is one of the most delightful 
parts of the book. 

To the social worker and the practical re- 
former this account is full of lessons in the diff- 
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cult art of getting results. First of all, we see 
Dr. Hamilton securing, at whatever cost of time, 
effort, and physical danger, all the data—chemi- 
cal, industrial, administrative—bearing on a 
particular problem. We see her going personally 
with these facts to the man at the top—the man 
with the power to stop the often outrageous 
conditions that were injuring his employees— 
and bringing him to feel the situation as well as 
to understand it. In large measure we see her 
meeting the response she sought. The succes- 
sive reforms that she chronicles were thus often 
brought about voluntarily within the industry 
itself, but she makes clear the necessity of the 
complementary method of governmental action 
through legislation, inspection, and research. 


While the central preoccupation of Dr. Ham- 
ilton’s professional life was the problem of dan- 
gerous trades, her book also shows her constant 
concern for social justice in all its aspects; for in- 
stance, her interest in the Pullman and Law- 
rence strikes and the terrible Sacco-Vanzetti 
case and her discriminating reaction to the con- 
ditions that she found in Russia in 1924 and in 
Germany in 1919, in 1933, and in 1938 when 
Hitlerism was revealing its full ugliness. 

She was keenly alive to the challenge to civi- 
lization involved in international conflict. With 
Miss Addams she attended the international 
congress of women at the Hague in 1915 and in 
Zurich in 1919, out of which grew the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom; 
and with her in 1915 she made the round of most 
of the wartime governments to lay before them 
the plan of the Hague congress for continuous 
mediation by a conference of neutrals. This 
plan, which Dr. Hamilton analyzes brilliantly 
in the light of later developments, came reason- 
ably near success, but President Wilson refused 
to consider it. 


Altogether, the book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the social history of the thirty-two years 
1910-42. Throughout, it is illuminated by a 
Lebensweisheit that is the product of varied and 
intense experience acting on a richly endowed 
and sensitive nature. Many of Dr. Hamilton’s 
most important generalizations and conclusions 
are summarized in her brief Preface and in the 
last thirteeen pages. For those who are not for- 
tunate enough to read the entire book these 
passages even by themselves will prove worth 
while. 

EmiIty GREENE BALCH 


Wellesley, Massachusetts 


The Public Welfare Directory, 1943. By Ratpu E. 
Spear (ed.). Chicago: American Public Welfare 
Association, 1943. Pp. viiit-245. $1.50. 


The American Public Welfare Association has 
again placed social workers and those interested in 
the public social services under real obligation by 
issuing another Directory. The director, Fred Hoeh- 
ler, now on leave with O.F.R.R.O. in North Africa 
and elsewhere, supplies the Preface, in which he calls 
attention to the prospect of numerous changes in 
personnel in the state services and to some new list- 
ings of federal agencies and the omission of others. 
There is also a good, brief introduction by the editor, 
Ralph E. Spear, which urges that persons anticipat- 
ing correspondence acquaint themselves with the 
recommended practices. These recommendations 
have to do with letters of inquiry, letters of reply, 
other reciprocal services, and the verification of doc- 
umentary evidence. Convenient abbreviations are 
suggested. 

One useful service of the Directory has been the 
attempt to “eliminate the bothersome practice of 
sending postage with interstate inquiries,’ and the 
Directory was able to secure replies from 43 jurisdic- 
tions indicating that they were willing and in most 
cases eager to do this. However, in California and 
Connecticut the state agencies have felt unable to 
commit the local agencies to such an agreement. In 
Mississippi and Nevada, the state agencies have also 
felt that they could not drop the requirement. In 
Oklahoma the state public agency will drop it, but 
the United Provident Association has considered 
that it would be disadvantageous to do so. 

The report this year includes a general section on 
“Interstate Correspondence Procedures,”’ by Louis 
E. Hosch, who has acted as secretary of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Interstate Problems and of its 
Subcommittee on Interstate Correspondence, and 
who reports the results of the committee’s delibera- 
tions, which have received the substantial indorse- 
ment of state public welfare agencies. 

SP. 8. 


Social Skills in Case Work. By JOSEPHINE STRODE 
and PAuLineE R. StropE. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1942. Pp. 195. $2.50. 


This book is somewhat hard to place in the litera- 
ture of case work, since its simplified presentation 
and textbook form suggest it is to be used for begin- 
ning students or at an undergraduate level, while its 
lack of orienting material on the general philosophy 
and practice of case work seems to assume that the 
reader is already familiar with the structure and 
function of case-work agencies. A closer examination 
of its title, however, may provide a clue to the au- 
thors’ aims in writing the book. It is essentially 
about social skills in case work rather than about es- 
sential skills in social case work. It might be sum- 
marized as a book on how to get along with people; 
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for the case worker, particularly, how to get along 
with clients, community, and associates. In this 
area it provides much sound advice on a variety of 
subjects, such as how to dress and relate one’s self 
in a rural community, how to organize groups and 
use parliamentary procedures, how to make a re- 
source file, and how to gain clients’ participation and 
co-operation. While it might be hoped that many 
of these questions could be absorbed in field work 
training and association with other professional peo- 
ple, they may no doubt bear repetition and even pro- 
vide a healthy counterbalance to some of the more 
esoteric trends of case work. 

The book is organized on textbook lines, some- 
what didactic and repetitious in tone, with frequent, 
brief case illustrations and questions at the end of 
each chapter. The chapter headings, such as “Social 
Insight,” ‘“Sociality,’’ “Cooperation,” and “Social 
Counseling,’”’ suggest the authors’ approach, while 
an individualistic use of vocabulary, such as “em- 
pathizing” and “artist leadership” diverges from the 
usual terminology of present-day case work and may 
divert the reader’s attention from actual content. 
By whatever terms they are called, this is an effort 
to describe the various aspects of relationship and to 
suggest ways in which it may be achieved. It is, per- 
haps, the difficulty in a point of view in which the 
concepts of dynamic psychiatry are not integrated 
that a chapter-by-chapter presentation of such in- 
terrelated questions as ‘‘co-operation,” “participa- 
tion,” “empathy,” and “communication,” dealt 
with as separate subjects, tends to be repetitious and 
overlapping in material. 

One misses the depth and breadth which the 
dynamic interpretation of personality and behavior 
has lent to case work. While it is also possible that 
the authors are relying on a previous book (Strode, 
Introduction to Social Case Work) to cover the basic 
content and method of case work, the lack of this in 
the present volume adds to an impression of super- 
ficiality. It is also to be regretted that the case il- 
lustrations are presented with frequent references to 
“relief attitudes,” at a time when case-work services 
are being expanded to wartime needs far beyond the 
conventional attitudes of “welfare clients.” 

It is, perhaps, significant that the authors devote 
much attention to various aspects of group organiza- 
tion, while only one chapter, that on “Social Coun- 
seling,” focuses specifically on the case-work proc- 
ess, and that with an emphasis on the mobilization of 
resources. This interest in group work ranges from 
specific advice to the case worker to join all kinds of 
community groups, to an unquestioning acceptance 
of the case worker’s responsibility to form various 


kinds of client groups as an aid to case-wo.k prac- 
tice. While the integration of group work and case 
work is a subject which well merits further explora- 
tion, one doubts if group organization can substitute 
for sound case-work orientation and a fundamental 
understanding of human behavior in case-work 
skills, 

JEANETTE HANFORD 


Survey of the Negro Population of Metropolitan 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. By FiLorENcE M. 
HornsBack. Johnstown, Pa.: Johnstown Tribune 
and Johnstown Democrat, 1941. Pp. 202. $1.00. 


This is a study initiated by the Johnstown Inter- 
racial Commission, which was to serve as a fact- 
finding tool in a program to improve the living con- 
ditions of Negroes in metropolitan Johnstown. In- 
formation for the Survey was secured on schedules 
and included data on 1,801 of the estimated 1,930 
Negroes in the population. 

The Survey includes the introductory material, an 
analysis of findings, the summary, conclusions, and 
recommendations, and some appendixes. 

One has the impression on reading this Survey 
that a much more scientific job could have been done 
with the data gathered. In the first place, the au- 
thor states that some of the major difficulties in pre- 
paring this report have been: (1) “There is little 
recorded material upon the subjects of inquiry for 
the population as a whole and therefore no basis for 
comparison; (2) statistics are not segregated as to 
race, or areas, by public officials; and (3) no re- 
corded material on the subjects has ever been as- 
sembled before.” If a study of a segment of the 
population is important only in relation to the 
whole, then the findings and conclusions of the Sur- 
vey in question are limited, because many pertinent 
comparisons have not been made. Comparisons 
which have been made seem limited as to scope, 
owing to the selection of relatively short periods 
of time for discussion. 

The recommendations comprise a scant page 
(p. 70) and are general and inadequate. Several gen- 
eral conclusions are worthy of mention, however, 
because they are noted in reports of many com- 
munities where the Negro lives in juxtaposition to 
the majority group. They are: (1) Negroes are 
forced to live in slum areas; (2) health conditions 
are poor and facilities for treatment inadequate; (3) 
juvenile delinquency is higher among Negroes than 
among whites; (4) average income is low; and (5) 
recreational facilities are lacking. 


NELSON C. JACKSON 
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Report of the Government of the District of Colum- 
bia for the Year Ended June 30, 1942. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1943. Pp. 345. 


Of the 345 pages that make up this Report, 18 
pages are devoted to the Board of Education, 84 
to the Department of Health, 52 to the Police 
Department, and 12 pages to the Board of 
Public Welfare. Readers of the Review will be 
interested in the activities of these four authori- 
ties in the District. 

The Board of Education is composed of nine 
members, of whom three must be women, ap- 
pointed in groups of three for three-year terms 
by justices of the District. It has been the prac- 
tice to have three Negro members, and all must 
have been for five years bona fide residents of 
the District. The divisions under the board of 
special interest to social workers are (1) the de- 
partment of attendanceand work permits, (2) the 
community center department, (3) the Ameri- 
canization schools, (4) the provision fordeaf and 
blind pupils and for crippled and tubercular 
pupils, and (5) the provision of vacation schools, 
playgrounds, and night schools, which are per- 
manent features of the system. 

The community center department was es- 
tablished in 1915 and consists of 85 full-time and 
650 part-time employees. It is responsible for 
the “ever increasing community center activi- 
ties in school buildings.”’ Provision is made by 
the board for the maintenance and tuition of 
deaf, dumb, and blind children in the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and in the Maryland School for the 
Blind in Overlea. 

In 1916-17 health schools were started for 
tubercular children, but these seem to be no 
longer in operation. In 1929-30 classes were 
organized for crippled children, of whom there 
were 94 in 1942, and a bus service was also main- 
tained. Night schools and vacation schools are 
provided. There is segregation in the schools on 
the basis of color. 

With reference to the protection of health, 
attention is called to the advance in venereal- 
disease control and to the marked increase in the 


number of maternity cases registered—6,013 in 
1941 as against 5,208 in 1940. The maternity 
mortality was the lowest in the history of the 
District, but there was in 1941 a slight increase 
in infant mortality. The Health Department 
maintains a register of handicapped children, 
for many of whom the department provides 
clinical care and for all of whom it would like 
to offer corrective service. 

The Board of Public Welfare, which ad- 
ministers for the District the old age relief, home 
care of dependent children, aid to the needy 
blind, general public relief, and transportation of 
nonresident persons, expended $2,273,555, of 
which $1,454,298 came from District funds, the 
rest being federal grants. The board supervised 
the distribution of surplus commodities and the 
selection of boys for the C.C.C.; it is also re- 
sponsible for the care and training of children 
committed by the juvenile court and recom- 
mends children for adoption. Besides activities 
in the protective field, the board is in a way re- 
sponsible for an industrial home to which white 
boys are committed and for a similar institution 
for Negro children. 

Besides these facilities, the District maintains 
a jail, a workhouse and reformatory, an institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded, a training school for 
boys found by the juvenile court to be delin- 
quent, and a hospital for the insane (St. Eliza- 
beth’s), a home for the indigent aged and infirm, 
a municipal lodging-house, and a temporary 
home for former soldiers and sailors. 

S. 2. B. 


Social Welfare in Kansas: Sixth Annual Report. 
Topeka: Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
State Department of Social Welfare, 1943. 
Pp. 53. 

This Kansas Report is well organized and 
clearly written to inform interested citizens of 
the services available through the state and 
county departments of social welfare, together 
with the expenditures and sources of public 
funds for each service. 
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The Kansas Department of Social Welfare is 
administered by a three-member executive 
board, which is responsible for the supervision 
of the administration by the counties of the old 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to 
the blind, and general assistance programs. The 
department administers the following service 
programs—child welfare services, vocational re- 
habilitation, blind services, and service to vet- 
erans. The department also has the control and 
management of nine institutions, including the 
three hospitals for the insane, State Hospital for 
Epileptics, State Training School, State Sana- 
torium for Tuberculosis, Girls’ Industrial School, 
Boys’ Industrial School, and State Orphanage. 

The Report shows that there has been a sub- 
stantial decrease in the number of persons on 
assistance rolls. The case load receiving O.A.A., 
A.D.C., aid to the blind, and general assistance 
decreased 23.5 per cent in a two-year period, 
but the most noticeable reduction was in the 
general assistance case load, which decreased 
73.7 per cent. Although the total expenditures 
incurred for public social welfare in the year 
1942 decreased, the average monthly grant per 
case was increased from $24.95 to $26.21 be- 
cause of the increased cost of living. 

There were several changes in procedures and 
policies of the Division of Public Assistance that 
should make it possible to give more effective 
service to recipients of social security benefits. 
State appeals are now held in the counties and 
if necessary in the homes of appellants to enable 
the appellants to attend. Intercounty agree- 
ments were discontinued in categorical cases, 
thus assuring freedom of movement of recipients 
from their county of settlement. The A.D.C. 
program was expanded to include any child who 
meets the usual eligibility requirements and is 
in need for any reason other than the unemploy- 
ment of the parent. A.D.C. may be granted 
during short periods of parental illness and dur- 
ing convalescence, as well as continued during 
a period of vocational rehabilitation and train- 
ing. It also may be continued for three months 
after the return of a deserting parent or a parent 
returning from a penal institution or mental hos- 
pital. A.D.C. also may be granted to meet the 
needs of an unborn child. Thus the emphasis of 
the A.D.C. program has been shifted from that 
of granting assistance only to treatment and re- 
habilitation. 

The medical insurance plan is meeting with 
considerable favor in Kansas and is the medical 
care plan used in 28 of the 105 counties. In some 


instances the plan is being expanded to include 
drugs, laboratory examinations, and hospitaliza- 
tion. Whenever possible the cost price agreed 
upon is included in the recipient’s assistance 
check, thus permitting federal matching of pay- 
ments. 

During 1942 emphasis was placed on the de- 
partment’s service programs such as child wel- 
fare, vocational rehabilitation, the prevention 
of blindness and restoration of sight, and the 
veterans’ service. 

The Child Welfare Division gave services to 
1,896 children from the Industrial School for 
Boys, Industrial School for Girls, children on 
parole, children in the State Orphanage, chil- 
dren in foster-homes, those supervised for out- 
of-state agencies, and those subject to adop- 
tion. As a result of the loss of professional staff 
the division has been unable to give leadership 
to the newly created problems of children in the 
28 areas designated as defense and military 
areas. However, the division intends to direct 
child welfare workers, as they are available, ex- 
clusively to these areas. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Division re- 
ported that in the early part of 1942 most of the 
referrals to the division were from county wel- 
fare departments, while in the last two months 
an increasingly large number were referred by 
the Employment Service, Red Cross, and State 
Selective Agency. It is interesting to note that 
the State Selective Service requested the divi- 
sion to study approximately eight thousand 
men placed in the 4-F classification and to ascer- 
tain the possibility of making them available to 
war industry. The division was making plans to 
co-operate in this effort. 

Restoration of sight, prevention of blindness, 
and rehabilitation services were provided for 
1,219 persons from 1938 to the end of 1942, and 
in 444 cases there had been restoration of sight 
sufficient to remove them from eligibility to aid 
to the blind. During 1942 the division contin- 
ued to offer medical care to needy persons hav- 
ing more vision than allowed under aid to the 
blind regulations but for whom eye treatment 
was indicated. Some of the other services given 
by this division are consultation services to local 
agencies, industrial placement of blind persons, 
and providing home industry and refreshment- 
stand programs. 

The Veterans’ Service Division assists veter- 
ans and their dependents in the preparation and 
prosecution of claims for benefits in claims 
against the Veterans’ Administration. It is also 
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interested in assisting veterans to utilize the 
medical facilities provided by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Although the responsibility for the manage- 
ment and control of the three state hospitals for 
the insane and other state institutions is placed 
in the department there is no report of these in- 
stitutions other than that of the Legal Division, 
which recovered $54,347 from persons bound 
by law to support patients in the state hospitals 
and from the estates of the patients. The Report 
indicates that considerable litigation was con- 


ducted by the Legal Division in the recovery of 
cost of care and maintenance of patients in the 
hospitals and that at the close of the year, two 
appeals were pending in the State Supreme 
Court on this matter. 
The Report shows clearly that there has been 
a simplification and consolidation of procedures 
in granting assistance in Kansas and an expan- 
sion of policies which has increased the services 
available for persons in need. 
VIOLET M. FISCHER 
University of Chicago 
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A Series under the general editorship of S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


THE COURTS AND THE POOR LAWS 
IN NEW YORK STATE, 1784-1929 By Martha Branscombe 


A study of the decisions of the higher State courts of New York respecting poor relief, with analysis of 
the effect of the interpretations on administration and on current welfare concepts. 
Planographed, paper-bound, $2.50 


THE KENTUCKY POOR LAW, 1792-1936 By Emil McKee Sunley 


An analysis and study of the poor laws of Kentucky from the time of admission to the Union on June 


1, 1792, to 1936, when the present Department of Public Welfare was organized. 
Planographed, paper-bound, $1.50 


A HISTORY OF POOR RELIEF LEGISLATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION IN MISSOURI By Fern Boan 


This study, relating the history and administration of the poor law in one of the oldest midwestern 
states, is of particular interest as it extends from 1807 and considers problems which are both rural and 


urban in character. Planographed, paper-bound, $1.50 
THE ILLINOIS POOR LAW AND ITS 
ADMINISTRATION By S. P. Breckinridge 


Throughout the history of Illinois the county or the township has been the administrative unit of the 
poor law and at no time has the state participated in the care of the poor, other than during the recent 
period of unemployment when temporary and emergency legislation was enacted. $4.00 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MONTANA POOR LAW sy Fredric R. Veeder 


“A history of public aid in a state suddenly turned about from facing unlimited opportunities and 
resources to wasteland and vast unemployment.”—Survey Midmonthly. Planographed, av 
$1.0 


THREE CENTURIES OF POOR LAW ADMINIS- 
TRATION: A Study of Legislation in Rhode Island By Margaret Creech 


The colony of Rhode Island early adopted and adapted the Elizabethan pauper law as its own. In the 
succeeding three centuries, responsibility shifted from township to state, and attendant changes in 
legislation have provided the most extensive material on poor law legislation and its historical develop- 
ment available in the United States. $3.00 


THE MICHIGAN POOR LAW By Isobel Campbell Bruce and Edith Eickhoff 


A critical analysis of the old, unsupervised, decentralized administrative system involving both county 
and township control over the destitute, and the operation of emergency state and federal agencies 
during and since the depression. $2.50 


THE INDIANA POOR LAW By Alice Shaffer, Mary Wysor Keefer and S. P. Breckinridge 


A chronological study of legislation under centralized public administration. $3.00 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF POOR 
RELIEF LEGISLATION IN KANSAS By Grace A. Browning and S. P. Breckinridge 


This historical study examines the operation of relief laws in a typical midwestern rural state. $1.50 


THE OHIO POOR LAW AND ITS 
ADMINISTRATION By Aileen E. Kennedy and S. P. Breckinridge 


This book reveals the defects of legislative provision for the poor based on the Ohio session laws, Su- 
preme Court reports, and opinions of the attorney-general, and indicates the need for reorganization 
$2.00 
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T. Lansdale 
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Child Labor in Industrialized Agriculture in Hidalgo County, Texas. By Sav- 
illa Millis Simons 
Child Labor in Southern Defense Areas. By Myron Falk 
The Effect of the War upon Children. By Charlotte Towle 


SOCIAL CASE WORK DISCUSSIONS 


Counseling as Social Case Work. By Gordon Hamilton 
Current Concepts in Social-Work Practice. By Fern Lowry 
Choosing between Social Treatment and Legal Authority in Family Problems. 
By Jeanette Hanford 
The Individual in Relation to Social Change. By Charlotte Towle 
Underlying Skill in Case Work Today. By Charlotte Towle 
The Significance of Money in the Child-placing Agency’s Work. By Leon H. Rich- 
man 
Old Age Assistance Case Record: Fannie, Margaret, and Ruth Bauer. The Rec- 
ord of Three Sisters Receiving Old Age Assistance in the Same Household. 
By Grace Browning 
Case-Work Practice as Affected by War Conditions. By Fern Lowry 
Rural Case Records. By Grace Browning 
A Social Case Record from a Rural County: Luther Fox 
Two Social Case Records from Rural Areas: Joel Lawson and Hattie Kennedy 
A Social Case Record from a Psychiatric Clinic with Teaching Notes—Daniel 
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Recently pullished 
The COURTS and the POOR LAW 
in NEW YORK STATE, 1784-1929 


By Martha branscombe 


The higher courts in the state of New York have dealt with the poor law 
in a large number of cases since the year 1784. This careful study of these 
judicial opinions serves as the basis for the history of poor relief legislation 
and administration in the state of New York, the problems confronting the 
local officials, the prevailing attitudes toward public relief and destitution, 
and the development of precedents, many of which have remained authorita- 
tive to the present day. In these opinions, judicial interpretation of the 
statutes, as well as the determination of innumerable local controversies, 
present a picture of the poor law in action and its failure to meet the needs 





of the destitute and the handicapped. 


426 pages, paper bound, $2.50 
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THE MENTALLY ILL AND PUBLIC PROVISION 
FOR THEIR CARE IN ILLINOIS 


By STUART K. JAFFARY 
Director, School of Social Work, University of Toronto 


What responsibilities have been accepted by 
the state, and how effectively have these been 
discharged? 


What responsibilities remain with the local 
authority (the county), and in what manner 
have these been discharged? 


What relationships exist between these two 
authorities for meeting the total problem of 
care? 


CONTENTS 


PART I. THE STATE AUTHORITY 


I. 
II. 
Il. 
BY. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 


The Development Prior to 1917 

The Department of Public Welfare 
The Hospitals 

The Institutional Personnel 
Admission, Parole, and Discharge 
Social Service 

Education, Research, and Prevention 


PART II. THE LOCAL AUTHORITY 


Is there evidence of unmet need and what |}} viii. The Facilities in the Counties: Early Ex- 
measures would appear to be appropriate for amination, Diagnosis, and Treatment 
meeting them? IX. The Facilities in the Counties: The Com- 
mitment Process 
A SOCIAL SERVICE MONOGRAPH X. The Patient’s Return to His Community 
XI. 


Planographed, paper bound, $1.25 


The Facilities in Cook County 


Conclusions 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


(Monthly, English, French and Spanish editions) 


ARTICLES by recognised experts on all aspects of social policy. 


INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR INFORMATION, including informa- 
tion on the effects of war or mobilisation on labour and industry. 


Reports and news items on post-war RECONSTRUCTION planning. 


A special section of STATISTICS of wages, employment, cost of living, 
hours of work, etc., in all parts of the world. 


Price: 60 cents Annual Subscription: $6.00 





A specimen copy of the REVIEW and a CATALOGUE of recent publications, 
which include studies on wartime labour and employment problems, food con- 
trol and recent developments in the field of social security, will be sent on ap- 
plication to: Tur I.L.0., 3480 University STREET, MonTREAL, CANADA, or to 
the WASHINGTON Brancu, 734 Jackson Piace, WasHineTon, 6, D.C. 











THE GRACE ABBOTT FELLOWSHIP IN 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 1944-45 


To Be Awarded by the Delta Gamma Fraternity 


A Fellowship providing $1,000 for a year of professional study is again offered to a 
woman graduate of an accredited American college or university and may be used at 
any accredited school of social work. It is restricted to candidates who have been em- 
ployed in the public welfare service, and who plan to return to the public service. 
The next Fellowship will be awarded in May, 1944. 


Application blanks should be filed before April 1, 1944. Any applicant who filed an 
application for any preceding year and who may wish to apply again should send for 
a second form, but material sent in support of the earlier application is still available 
in the files of the committee. 


The Fellowship for 1943-44 was awarded to Rebecca Nell Dickerson of the Dallas, 
Texas, Department of Public Welfare. 


Application blanks may be obtained from the corresponding 
secretary of the committee: Mrs. Florence H. Blanchard, 
2573 Van Doren Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 





























IN QUEST OF FOSTER PARENTS 
A Point of View on Homefinding 
By Dorothy Hutchinson 


‘Meets a long-felt need for a consideration of homefinding in the 
| light of present day case work principles.”—The Family 
$1.75 


CONCERNING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Progressive Changes in Our Perspectives 


By Henry W. Thurston 


| **A useful compendium of significant theories . . . plus other his- 


torical material ... eminently successful.” —Journal of Crimi- 


nology 
$2.75 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF SOCIAL CASE WORK 


By Gordon Hamilton 


‘A well organized and authoritative description of social work 
| today.” — Public Welfare News 
Third Printing $3.00 


SOCIAL CASE RECORDING 
By Gordon Hamilton 


| ‘*Every social worker will want a copy of this book for study and 


reference.” — The Family 
Second Edition, Revised $2.50 


READINGS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK 
1920-1938 
Selected Reprints for the Case Work Practitioner 


Edited by Fern Lowry 


“Makes available material that has significance historically, as 
well as practical usefulness to all concerned with social work to- 
day.” — Public Welfare News 


Second Printing $3.50 


TO TEACHERS OF SOCIAL WORK who would like to consider any of these 


for textbook use—examination copy sent on request 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Morningside Heights New York 27 
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ADMINISTRATION 





ACADEMIC YEAR 1943-44 


Autumn Quarter + Begins September 28 
Winter Quarter . Begins January 3 
Spring Quarter , Begins March 27 


In addition to the regular program 
courses will be offered in war and 


post-war problems in social work. 


Announcements 





GIVING COMPLETE PROGRAM AND REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
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